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It’s completely new from stem to stern. Increased fork elevation... 
shorter turning radius . . . increased operator efficiency. The new 
Mercury Jeep Model 230 is unmatched for versatility and oper- 
ating efficiency. Check these outstanding design advancements. 


*% 130” extreme lift * Cushion type tires 


* 83” collapsed height %* Simple, single cylinder, low pressure 
%& 59" free lift hydraulic lift with cross suspension 


%* 60” turning radius % Shockless center point steering 

¥* Inclined automotive *& Magnetic contactor travel control 
steering *& Unit power plant with : 

* Foot pedal acceleration double reduction 


% Convenient hoist and gearing. 
tilt controls 


Completely described in 
Bulletin 295. Write for your free copy. 











KioLa patat. fe ati e 
59%” Free Lift 


83” Collapsed Height 





2000 LB. CAPACITY 
TILTING—TIERING 


The Mercury Manufacturing Company 
4104 South Halsted Street © Chicago 9, Illinois 
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MAN-HOURS CUT IN HALF 


—-storage space increased 20% with 


BAKER TRUCK 


Mitchell Sales and Storage, Inc., 


of Fort Wayne has cut labor costs and increased 
available storage space by substituting Baker Truck 
—pallet handling for hand methods. 


In this warehouse, all quantity movements of 100 Ib. 
bags of flour, sugar and other items are now handled 
in unit loads by the Baker Truck. These include 
moving pallet loads from and into box cars and high- 
way trucks, and stacking to the ceiling in storage. 
Formerly this was done by hand, with 2-wheel hand 
carts. Each bag had to be man-handled at least twice 





(often 3 times since bags were also stacked manually) 
to complete in and out movements. 


In addition to a 50% cut in man-hours, the Baker 
Truck has added 20% effective storage space by stack- 
ing bags 12 instead of 10 high—the maximum possible 
by hand methods. 


Mitchell estimates that the truck, now 8 months 
old, paid for itself the first month it was in service. 


Similar savings may be possible in your plant or warehouse. 
A Baker Material Handling Engineer will show you how. 


BAKER INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION of The Baker-Ravlang Company 


1216 WEST 80th STREET, CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 


HY-LIFT 
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In Canada: Railway and Power Engineering Corp., Ltd. 








—To Every Management Seeking 


Store-wide 
Bargains 


SOfeH 


Better Methods of Distribution 
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Airfreight helps you control inventory—provides 


enough for today, not too much for tomorrow 


To KEEP inventory risks at a minimum, an ever- 
increasing number of manufacturers are shipping their 
line by air. No longer do they chance carrying heavy 
stocks when Airfreight enables them to replenish 
dwindling supplies in a matter of hours. As a result, 
warehousing costs are lower, too, and quicker turn- 
overs free capital overnight that otherwise would have 
been tied up for days. 


But aside from avoiding mark-down sales by mark- 
ing shipping “UP”, you can realize other significant 
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One man’s bargain is another man’s loss! 


advantages from Airfreight. Low insurance rates... 
new market opportunities ... and added sales value 
are other frequent dividends that can lower your over- 
all cost of doing business and more than balance the 
transportation charges. 

It is because these many services effect all phases 
of business that the initial choice of Airfreight in most 
cases requires a management decision. Let an American 
Airlines representative tell the story of Airfreight in 
terms of your business. You'll readily see why this 
modern conception of transportation gives you the 
competitive edge in the present competitive era. Write 
today to American Airlines, Inc., Cargo Division, 100 
Park Avenue, New York 17, New York. 


FIRST AND roremost- AJYER/CAN AI/IRLINES HAirfreight 
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FRONT COVER 


As the nation moves towards mobilization, the 
trofic manager moves to the front ranks of busi- 
ness management. Last month, DA held a meeting 
of leading industrial traffic managers to find out 
the status of traffic management today, and also 
to corfirm what this magazine has repeatedly said 
about the traffic manager's relationship to the 
whole field of distribution. Taking an active part 
in the program were (left) A. G. Anderson, presi- 
dent of the National Industrial Traffic League, 
and E. F. Lacey, executive secretary, who acted 
as moderator. 











“AMONG TRAILER OPERATORS EVERYWHERE... 


THE TREND IS TO 


TRAILMOBILE 





oe 


SUCCESSFUL HAULERS TELL YOU WHY... 


LARGER, LIGHTER ALUMINUM TRAILMOBILES EARN 
$1300 EXTRA WEEKLY... ELIMINATE LOST REVENUE 
QUE TO PAINTING ANO MAINTENANCE TIE-UPS ! 













C. H. Dohrn, 
Co-owner ; 
Dohrn Transfer Co. 








l2 ALUMINUM TRAILMOGBILES HAUL 272 MILLION 
POUNOS MORE A YEAR... EXTRA PAYLOAO 


J. N. Johnson, President 
Johnson Motor Line, Inc. 














OFFSETS RISING OPERATING COSTS / —" 
wasn, \. OUR 20 NEW, ALUMINUM TRAILMOBILES WiLL 
nr ro PAY FOR THEMSELVES THE FIRST YEAR! 





THE TRAILMOBILE co. 


CINCINNATI 9, OHIO BERKELEY 2, CALIFORNIA 
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A Miami dancer named Flo 












Did her act on a mountain of snow — 
Since she needed it fast 
If the snow was fo last, 

It was AirFREIGHTED down 


for each show, 
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Covers the South overnight 


Typical 
Per 100 Ibs. between Commodity Rate 


-  CHICAGO-BIRMINGHAM . . . $6.11 
_ CINCINNATI-NEW ORLEANS . 6.76 
DALLAS-MIAMI es = = ee eS Ce 9.95 


For complete commodity rates and schedules, write airFREIGHT 
Department, Delta Air Lines, Atlanta, Ga. 
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“Freedom of thought 


and independence 


of action...” 


DONALD W. DOUGLAS 


President, Douglas Aircraft Company, Ince. 


“Freedom of thought and independence of action are among the keynotes 
of America’s economy. They are fundamental to our way of life. Systematic 
savings through the Payroll Savings Plan help the individual maintain his own 
independence and freedom of action and make us strong as a nation.” 


In more than 21,000 large companies (employing 100 
or more) and in many smaller companies, more than 
8.000,000 men and women are helping to keep America 
strong. By systematic saving in U. S. Savings Bonds they 
are doing their part to offset inflationary tendencies .. . 
they are building a reservoir of future purchasing power 
to support industry...they are providing financial inde- 
pendence for themselves and their families. 

The widespread success of the Payroll Savings Plan is 
an excellent example of our freedom of thought and inde- 
pendence of action. Far-sighted employers offered these 
8,000,000 Americans an opportunity to enroll in the Pay- 
roll Savings Plan. There was no pressure, no emotional 
stimulation. A Payroll Savings Plan application was placed 
before them. They “signed up”—to the benefit of them- 


selves, their companies and their country. 

Has every man and woman in your company been 
offered an opportunity to share in the benefits of the Pay- 
roll Savings Plan? How about the newer employees? How 
about those who did not sign before but may wish to do 
so now? Delegate one of your top executives to conduct a 
person-to-person canvass of your employees to make sure 
that every man and woman gets an application blank. You 
don’t have to urge them to enroll, or to increase their pres- 
ent allotment—they are anxious to build for their own in- 
dependence. 

Get in touch with your State Director, U. S. Treasury 
Department, Savings Bonds Division. He is ready to help 
you—with a package plan that reduces your work to the 
minimum. j 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury Depart- 
ment thanks, for their patriotic donation, the G. M. Basford Company and 
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No foolin’. I'm really serious about this. 
When you ship by rail—by Union 





and maintain facilities used by other 
forms of transportation with which 


n- Pacific — you pay the freight charges we compete. 

and that’s the end of it! We don't is ECU 
“d expect the taxpayers to maintain our By the way, we're not only set up to* 
right-of-way for us. In fact, we recently give you efficient freight service... 


set aside over 100 million dollars just 
for that purpose. 


And yet all of us, railroads and their 
employees too, pay our fair share of 
taxes, a part of which do provide 


we have traffic specialists, from coast 
to coast, whose information and help- 
ful suggestions are yours for the ask- 
ing. Call your nearest Union Pacific 
freight representative at any time. 
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Here's What You Get Besidesa Trailer 
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When You Buy a FRUEHAUF ! 


HERE are more factors to be sur- <a ° 
veyed when buying a Trailer than -on-wide Service System! Fa ctoly- Trained Trailermen | ! 
just the unit itself. What it offers you Ne Co aa caaanaamaitmes ieee es So | 
in the way of earning power is vitally a i ep SS Sa ~ 
important. Equally important, also, is 
the willingness of the manufacturer to 
stand behind his product: 

1. With service. 

2. With factory-trained men to ren- 
der this service. 

3. With a factory guarantee against 
defective workmanship. 

4. With a forthright and sensible 
financing plan. 

Fruehauf offers you all of these 














things, plus the best built Trailer in 5 aaa yy ee of a ~ me All Fruehauf Seegee are one — gy * 
; is fully equipped for every type of Trailer re- every aspect of Trailer service and repair. Eac 
the world — one that’s engineered to pair and maintenance. Each Branch is stocked with Serviceman, an experienced s ialist, is equipped 


earn more, last longer and cost less to a, parts and accessories. Every Branch, a with the finest in modern tools to get your — 
Trail th Gory i in itself, has the facilities to provide faster ment back on the road in short order... 
operate than any other Trailer on the service at lower cost. stay there, rolling and earning. 


road today! 








‘ 


A Factory Write ASensible Financing Plan | 





Fruehavf guarantees free replacement of defec- § Fruehauf’s Financing en | stows you up to § 
tive parts within 90 days after purchase of a years to help you pay while you earn with the 
new Fruehavf Trailer. We guarantee a free in- world’s best yy latetne your Trailer, and 
spection every 30 days or 5000 miles for the com- per: ing for it out of profits, is only one of the 
plete life of your Fruehauvf at any Branch or dis- ig “pluses” offered you in buying from Fruehauf. 

tributor. Maintenance Manual yon Parts Catalog 
goes with all Fruehaut Trailers. 
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Why the Roadblock? 


JANUARY, 


1951 


A national emergency has been proclaimed. Once more the reserves 
and resources of the fabulous American economy are being marshalled in 
defense of western civilization. Once more each phase of distribution must 
come under scrutiny, for at no time in our history has the need for time, 
quantity and dispatch been greater than it is now. 


The more obvious faults in our distribution system will be eliminated, 
we are sure. But we have misgivings about transportation. 


Just a few weeks ago the Interstate Commerce Commission placed a 
roadblock squarely across the path of a transcontinental trucking system. 
In handing down its decisions in the P.I.E.-Keeshin and Transcon cases, it 
said transcontinental trucking would adversely affect our railroad system. 
An article in this issue deals at some length with this subject. 


The ICC’s decisions reflect an attitude which can easily hamper our 
economic welfare—not only in terms of growth and wealth, but in terms of 
survival and sacrifice. A national emergency today means expansion far 
beyond the present indexes of industrial output. It must mean this, otherwise 
we perish because there’s too little too late. 


But why clear the way for greater production and obstruct greater 
transportation? Even some railroad men doubt if their facilities are equal to 
the transportation problem immediately ahead. Why not recognize realities? 
If this emergency lives up to its notices, we'll need every freight vehicle 
of every kind to speed production—and to justify full production. 


Capacity production without capacity distribution is futile. We haven't 


many chances left—let’s make this one count! 
J a ten or , 
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‘Don’t overlook 


look under! 
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. See why 
Hydrolectric 


needs only '/, average maintenance 


It pays to ‘get to the bottom” 





of 
lift truck main- 
tenance prob- 
lems. The smart 
truck buyer 
knows -the heart 
of a lift truck is 
the drive and 
makes sure he 
gets the best, 
most dependable 
drive available. 
Only in Stuebing Hydrolectric 


do you get this rugged con- 


struction 
trouble-free service ... 


this positively 
the 


Stuebing True Differential Drive. 
Alloy steel gears and running 
parts are sealed in lubricant. 
Old style chain drives are elim- 
inated. 


Of course the Stuebing Hy- 


drolectric saves up to 80% on 
time and work in material han- 
dling. But, remember, in addi- 
tion, users report it does the 
work at 4 the cost... lasts 4 
times longer. Want the facts? 
Write today for Bulletin V. 


Lift Toucks 


2425 Spring Grove Avenue 


Cincinnati 14, Ohio 




















Cherchez the Carton 


To the Editor: 

May we request the benefit of your 
comment covering the following sub- 
ject. We shipped 440 cartons of 
cathode-ray tubes to “A” with a drop- 
off of 220 to “B,” both consignees lo- 
cated in Chicago. We find that “B” 
signed for 220 cartons without excep- 
tion, but “A” signed for 219 with an 
exception of one short out of the 220. 


This trailer was loaded as “ship- 
per’s load & count” under seal, but 
our thought is that the seal was 
broken upon delivery to “B”; both 
“A” and “B” lots were discharged by 
the personnel of the delivering car- 
rier. It is also our thought that “B” 
may have received 221 instead of the 
intended 220, even though he signed 
for 220. 


Have we any basis for filing claim 
for the one short under these circum- 
stances, the shipment moving forward 
on a prepaid bill?—Malcolm Thomson, 
Traffic Department, National Union 
Radio Corp., Hatboro, Pa. 


[It appears that you have definite 
proof that the carrier accepted 220 
items for “A” and 220 items for “B” 
for delivery. Hence, it is a question of 
having “B” give definite testimony as 
to whether he received 220 or 221 
items. If “B” states he received only 
220 items, then the testimony is 
against the carrier’s possible stand 
that ““B” has the missing item. Also, 
it is my opinion that the carrier is 
under obligation to know whether “B” 
received more than his allotment of 
220 (especially since “B”’ is located in 
the same city), since “A” refused to 
sign for his full allotment. I feel that 
the carrier is responsible for the miss- 
ing item.—Leo T. Parker, Legal Con- 
sultant. | 


Who Pays For Warehouse Move? 


To the Editor: 

We have been quite interested in 
your monthly department “Within the 
Law,” and are taking the liberty of 
asking your opinion on the following: 

One of our warehouses has been 
sold, and we know that we have to 
notify our clients by registered mail 
that we are moving their household ef- 
fects to another building. Are we right 
in assuming that we cannot charge for 
moving these goods? Also, can we raise 
the monthly storage rate, as we have 
built a new warehouse building and 
some of these accounts are old and of 
course are paying a very low rate? 
The question has come up that the 
original warehouse list issued might 








be considered a legal contract and that 
the rate stipulated therein would hold 
over to whatever building the goods 
were placed in—J. F. Blackham, 
“Original” J. F. Blackham, Inc., 
Flushing, N. Y. 


[Before you move stored goods from 
one warehouse to another, it 1s abso- 
lutely necessary for your protection 
that you obtain consent, in writing, 
from the owners of the goods; other- 
wise, you automatically become liable 
as an insurer against loss or damage 
to the goods. You can includé in your 
consent notice a clause under which 
the owners agree to pay a reasonable 
sum for having their goods moved. If 
they refuse, it is your duty to move 
the goods without cost. You cannot in- 
crease the monthly storage charge un- 
less your contract so provides.—Leo 
T. Parker, Legal Consultent.] 


HHG Carrier Has a Case 


To the Editor: 

From time to time we have read 
with interest your department “With- 
in the Law.” More particularly, we 
have been interested in cases cited in 
reference to split responsibility from a 
household goods carrier’s point of 
view. If possible, we would like Mr. 
Parker to discuss this item again. To 
be specific, I would like to bring out 
an actual case. 

An Allied Van Lines agent moved 
the household effects of a Marine 
Corps brigadier general in Camp Le- 
jeune, N. C., to a commerical ware- 
house in Norfolk, Va.,—the warehouse- 
man being the government furniture 
depositor via contract. Approximately 
60 days later, this furniture was re- 
moved by marine corps truck to the 
general’s residence in Portsmouth, Va., 
and because of damage; he filed claims 
with Allied Van Lines. 

Although we do not remember the 
actual cases cited, we feel that Mr. 
Parker has covered this point spe- 
cifically on previous occasions, and we 
are wondering if he might do so again. 
—M. F. Aspinwall, Security Storage 
and Van Co., Norfolk, Va. 


[According to Mr. Parker, the re- . 
sponsibility for loss or damage to 
household goods always rests with the 
party whose negligence was responsi- 
ble. Hence, if the warehouseman 
packs goods improperly and these 
goods are later damaged in transpor- 
tation, it is the warehouseman who 
bears the sole liability. On the other 
hand, if the loss of damage is due to 
negligence on the part of the common 
carrier, it is he who is liable. A full 
discussion of this matter will appear 
in = issue of DISTRIBUTION AGE. 
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PROTECTED 


BY ADT 
AGAINST FIRE, 
BURGLARY AND 
OTHER HAZARDS 














One of the leaders in its field, the Virginia- 
Carolina Chemical Corporation is typical 
of the hundreds of nationally known 
organizations employing ADT Central 
Station Services to protect property 
automatically. 











This modern building in Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, housing the general offices, is safe- 
guarded by ADT Aero Automatic Fire 
Alarm, Burglar Alarm and Air Duct Fire 
Control Services. Ten of the Company’s 
plants throughout the U.S. are protected 
by various types of ADT Automatic Pro- 
tection Services. 





Let us tell you how these services can be 
applied to provide better protection at 
lower cost. Write for illustrated booklets. 
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FAST, 4-ENGINE ALL-CARGO 
‘SKY MERCHANT!’ PLANES SPEED your 
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MAJOR U.S. CITIES. DAILY FLIGHTS. 
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your own freight forwarder. MIWA Hlghts _— 
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A\ CONDUCTS HEARING 


ON 


Industrial Traffie Management 


Can industrial traffic management meet the challenge of mobiliza- 
tion? What are the responsibilities and functions of a competent 
traffic manager? What about his educational qualifications? 
Last month, eleven of the nation’s leading industrial traffic men 
went on the record with answers to these and other questions .. . 


DISTRIBUTION AGE is deeply interested in the future 
of industrial traffic management, because it believes 
traffic management must logically become a major 
executive function—if only policy-making manage- 
ment will give it the recognition it deserves. To find 
out what evolution has taken place in this direction, 
DA sponsored on December 15 an informal meeting of 
eleven of the country’s top industrial traffic man- 
agers, and invited each of them to speak freely on the 
potentialities of their profession. 

A condensed transcript of their testimony appears 
below. 


R. LACEY: I think discussions 
M of this kind are very desir- 

able because they afford us 
an opportunity to interchange our 
ideas on subjects of current impor- 
tance. The first question is under 
the heading of “Traffic Manage- 
ment as an Executive Function.” 


@® How has the standing of the 
traffic manager been improved over 
the past 10 years? 


MR. LACEY: I am going to call on 
Mr. Beard to lead the discussion. 


Mr. BEARD (Union Carbide & 
Carbon): I have been in industrial 
traffic management only 14 years. 
During that period, the profession 
has grown, of course. I think prob- 
ably it grew more during the last 
war period than at any other time. 





According to the testimony, it was discovered that 
industrial traffic management has made great strides 
during the past decade in gaining recognition. Indeed, 
in the larger corporations, it is now part and parcel of 
top management. Also, it is being consulted on most 
of distribution’s eight major phases—transportation, 
warehousing, materials handling, packing and packag- 
ing, finance, insurance, service and maintenance, and 
marketing. 

Moderator of the meeting was Mr. E. F. Lacey, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the National Industrial Traffic 
League... i 


ability to do just that job during 
World War II. 

I think most traffic men did the 
job so well that they received the 
recognition that was due them. It 
became known some time ago—but 
probably not by top management 
until recently—that very large por- 
tions of the total expenses of op- 
erating an industry were paid 
to transportation agencies. In our 
own case, it runs somewhere be- 
tween eight and 10 per cent of to- 
tal operating expenses. When you 
get into figures like that, you have 
to have close supervision and effort 
to keep the bill small as possible. 

Mr. BAILEY (West Virginia Pulp 
& Paper): You mean the freight 
bill? 

Mr. BEARD: That’s only one 








The impetus was the importance of 
getting products moved to the place 
they were needed at the time they 
were needed. The standing of the 
traffic manager improved with his 
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On the TRAFFIC MANAGER... 


E. F. Lacey, executive secretary, Na- 
tional Industrial Traffic League: "He 
must be resourceful .. . energetic 

. . diplomatic . . . broadminded. 
. . « He should report to an executive 
officer, a top executive, if possible.” 


phase of the traffic manager’s job as 
DISTRIBUTION AGE sees it. You 
might include such items as ware- 
housing, insurance, and materials 
handling. 
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On TRANSPORTATION .. . 


H. M. Frazer, general traffic manager, 
F. W. Woolworth Co.: “We have two 
extremes in transportation—one is the 
last-minute set-up where we deliver 
fast; the other is delivering well ahead 
of time at a minimum of _ cost." 


Mr. LACEY: Isn’t it true that 
those who were traffic managers 
during the second world war gen- 
erally hold the same or an improved 
position today? That is, aren’t the 
same men now heading the traffic 
departments as headed them during 
World War II? 

MR. BEARD: That’s correct. And 
for this reason, they’ve had the op- 
portunity te observe through expe- 
rience. They’ve been able to profit 
from the mistakes made during the 
war. Proof that there’s been an 
improvement in the last 10 years 
is right here in this room. We have 
today vice-presidents in charge of 
traffic and transportation, which is 
something we didn’t have 10 years 
ago. These men are part of top 
business management, which is con- 
clusive proof that the standing of 
the traffic manager has materially 
improved. 

Mr. ANDERSON (Socony - Vac- 
uum): Well, I think the standing 
of the traffic manager probably va- 


ries a great deal from company to . 


company, just as it differs in most 
of the companies represented at 
this table. When companies are 
large enough, they continue using 
traffic managers and competent 
traffic organizations. 
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On WAREHOUSING ... 


C. 8B. Roeder, general traffic manager, 
American Home Foods Co.: "In distribu- 
tion, a great amount of responsibil- 
ity falls to our sales department, 
but we perform a consulting service 
on marketing and warehousing..." 





On PACKING and PACKAGING ... 


R. J. Newberry, general traffic man- 
ager, Johns-Manville Corp.: "Packing 
and packaging is a four-way proposi- 
tion. First of all, you want the cheap- 
est package; second, you want strength; 
third, the package must have definite 
sales appeal; and, fourth, the traffic 
department comes in with its okay 
to make sure that the package com- 
plies with the various rules of the 
consolidated freight classification." 





On FINANCE... 


Cc. H. Beard, general traffic manager, 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp.: “In 
companies using tank cars or tankers, 
the question comes up whether equip- 
ment should be owned or leased. There 
you get into the question of finance...” 


As far as my own company goes, 
we consider transportation as one 
of the four principal parts of our 
business—producing, refining, mar- 
keting and transportation are the 
four that go hand-in-hand. When 
the company makes new studies of 
things like pipelines, trucks, or 
products, the traffic department is 
the keystone of such studies. We 
have to determine what products 
are to be moved; we have to serve 
the pipelines, and we have to deter- 
mine how the product should be 
moved—whether by truck or by 
rail. The traffic department is nat- 
urally recognized as very important 
in larger companies. I think the 
feeling that may exist among some 
people that traffic men are not rec- 
ognized, or don’t have the standing - 
they should have, stems from the 
smaller organizations, where the 
title of traffic manager is probably 
a misnomer. I do think, as Charley 
Beard said, that the same men are 
heading the traffic departments to- 
day as headed them during World 
War II— and they’re all better men 
for their wartime experience. 
They’ve: had a great deal of expe- 
rience in dealing with knotty prob- 
lems. 

Mr. LACEY: Mr. Krumech, do you 
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On INSURANCE... 


A. G. Anderson, general traffic mana- 
ger, Socony-Vacuum Oil Co.: “As for in- 
surance, we might play a role there 
in cases of contracts for trucking that 
involve the insurance angle. There may 
be a little bit of marine insurance." 


have any comments you might care 
to offer? 


Mr. KRUMECH (American Car & 
Foundry): Yes. I think the status 
of the traffic manager today, as 
compared with 10 years ago, de- 
pends on the type of business. For 
example, in my own industry, the 
job of the traffic department is 
probably not the same as that of 
other traffic departments. We’re 
more or less a part of the sales un- 
dertaking of the company. It’s the 
high cost of progress during the 
past 10 years that has at last 
caused management to realize what 
a traffic department can mean to 
the sales effort. 

Speaking generally, I can think 
of one point which has been an in- 
fluence in improving the traffic 
manager’s status—the government 
orders which came out during the 
war. The only one to interpret 
these orders transportation-wise 
was the traffic department, and this 
brought the existence of the depart- 
ment to the attention of the other 
departments. I’m referring espe- 
cially to the traffic department’s in- 
terpretation of ODT orders. If the 
traffic manager wasn’t consulted, 
the company suffered. 
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On SERVICE and MAINTENANCE... 


Cc. S. Decker, general traffic manager, 
The Borden Co.: “The traffic depart- 
ment should be consulted on the over- 
all program of fleet maintenance. 
| don't mean we should run the garage, 
but we should be consulfed ... ™ 





On MATERIALS HANDLING ... 


Herbert E. Wiggin, vice-president, 
traffic, National Biscuit Co.: "Materials 
handling is something new in traffic de- 
partment jurisdiction . .. A year or 
so ago, some consulting engineers 
recommended that materials handling 
be under traffic department jurisdic- 
tion. We select the type of equipment 
which is to be used ... I! cite this 
to show that the traffic department 
can materially help the company de- 
velop materials handling.” 





On MARKETING ... 


W. J. Bailey, vice-president, traffic, 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co.: “Mar- 
keting is an economic function, and 
it's a phase that might offer a field 
for traffic managers who have vision, 
and who are well-informed." 


Mr. ROEDER (American Home 
Foods): I don’t think very much 
can be added to what’s already been 
said, but I do have one thought in 
mind, based on my own experience. 
I got into industrial traffic manage- 
ment in a newly organized and 
newly formed operation, which had 
its inception just before the war 
and developed during the war. I 
think this is a noticeable indication 
that business does realize the im- 
portance of traffic management-—— 
and that it recognizes its contribu- 
tion to a wide range of activities; 
for example, the movement of 
goods, the selection of plants, the 
expansion of business, and the dis- 
tribution and marketing of prod- 
ucts. We started from scratch six 
years ago. 

Mr. LAceEy: I think that’s a good 
point. I’m going to call on Mr. 
Bailey. 


Mr. BAILEY: I think the question 
of the standing of a traffic manager 
depends largely on the importance 
of transportation service and trans- 
portation costs to the company he 
works for. I think we must all agree 
that the traffic profession is rela- 
tively new, even in terms of the ex- 
perience of some of us, who might 
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On EDUCATION... 


J. P. Krumech, traffic manager, Ameri- 
can Car & Foundry Co.: “Experience is 
the best educator ... but is it the 
only way an aspirant can get to know 
his subject? Or can he also obtain 
education through the ASTT ... ™ 


think we’re old-timers. We are old- 
timers, but in a young field. I think 
the progress of the traffic manager 
toward recognition depends very 
largely on the relations he can es- 
tablish internally within his own 
company and externally with those 
who sell transportation. 

I think the stature of the traffic 
manager is determined largely by 
his own competence and his own 
concept of the significance of his 
function—all of which is identified 
with the willingness of his princi- 
pals to permit him to operate with 
such freedom, that, in proceeding 
with his job, he can work with long- 
term values in view, as well as, or 
perhaps to a greater degree than, 
short-term values. 

Many traffic managers are in- 
hibited, not through any incom- 
petence on their part, but because 
their companies aren’t willing to 
allow them to become better traffic 
managers. In many cases, the traf- 
fic manager is just a foreman of 
the shipping department with no 
concept of the company’s transpor- 
tation policies; in other cases, he 


might be nothing more than a good. 


tariff man. 

I think that that kind of traffic 
manager is in an unfortunate posi- 
tion and perhaps can never develop 
unless someone in another organi- 
zation sees values in him which are 
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not recognized by his own company. 
Again, the traffic department is fre- 
quently so far down in an organiza- 
tion that it might be a small part 
of a larger division, and the traffic 
manager might find that he’s re- 
sponsible to, say, a purchasing 
agent who’s subject to a budget and 
who has no concept of what costs 
are proper for operating a worth- 
while traffic department. This pur- 
chasing agent, or other division 
head, is often tempted to whittle 
away the projected expenses of the 
traffic department, which he does 
not appreciate, so that he might 
have more funds to spend in some 
branch or division with which he is 
more familiar. 

So I believe that the answer to 
the question is “‘yes” and “no.” I 
believe there are companies which 
recognize the value of a well-organ- 
ized traffic department, and in these 
companies the traffic manager is 
making progress toward a top-man- 
agement position. This recognition 
is extremely important to the suc- 
cess of a traffic manager. In compa- 
nies which do not have such breadth 
of vision, or are unwilling to permit 
this kind of development, the prog- 





These Questions Were 
Asked 


@ How has the standing of the traffic 
manager been improved over the past 10 
years? 


@ Is the traffic management profession 
better prepared today to deal with mobili- 
zation problems than it was prior to World 


War II? : 


@ Do you believe that the traffic manager 
should be consulted on all or most of these 
basic phases of distribution: transporta- 
tion, warehousing, materials handling, pack- 
ing and packaging, finance, insurance, ser- 
vice and maintenance, marketing? 


@ Do you believe that this is possible in 
cases where the traffic department is sub- 
ordinate to the sales department? 


@ What have you to say about the traffic 
manager's responsibility with regard to 
selection of plant locations? 


@ What have you to say about the educa- 
tional requirements of a traffic manager in 


the future? 


@ Has the traffic manager a future as an 
executive whose duties would be comparable 
to those that might be exercised by a "man- 
ager of distribution" or a "vice-president in 
charge of distribution"? 
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On TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT... 


E. D. Sheffe, general traffic manager, 
Esso Standard Oil Co.: "If the traffic 
department is subservient to another 
department, | don't believe consuita- 
tion on all of the basic phases of 
distribution would be possible." 


ress of the traffic manager is being 
held back. 

MR. FRAZER (F’. W. Woolworth): 
Our traffic department handles a 
far-flung transportation system, 
perhaps a different type of trans- 
portation than most of you around 
this table. I just want to add one 
thought to what Bill Bailey was 
saying. I think what he wanted to 
say was that the value of a traffic 
manager, provided he is competent 
in his traffic work, is measured 
largely by his ability. to sell himself 
and the work done in his depart- 
ment to his superiors—particularly 
to the right superiors. Not neces- 
sarily to the sales manager or the 
purchasing agent, but to the right 
superiors. I think that, in a few 
words, is what Bill was trying to 
get out. 

Mr. LACEY: I don’t know whether 
this is a proper time to say this or 
not. It’s my contention that some 
traffic men in industry lack definite 
plans and sales ability. One man 
told me that he was rather indepen- 
dent in that he reported to nobody 
in particular; I told him I thought 
he was making a mistake, that if I 
were in an industrial traffic pesition 
today, and found my department in 
danger of becoming expendable, I’d 
endeavor to tie in with some officers 
of the comvany. First, I’d try to tie 


(Continued on page 30) 
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AXLES — 


Haul More Every Day 


More trips with full load whether: roads tions, faster trips are the rule—without 
are good or bad—that’s the contribution sacrificing payload. This ability to haul 
of Eaton 2-Speed Axles to greater truck more is the reason that Eaton Axles pay 
operating profits. Eaton 2-Speeds have for themselves over and over. 

double the conventional number of axle Eaton’s performance is made possible 
gear ratios. As a result, the tremendous by its exclusive planetary gearing, posi- 
power of today’s engines is utilized to tive lubrication and other features which 
best advantage—speed for good roads your truck dealer will be glad to explain. 
.. - pulling capacity under full load for 

tough spots. Regardless of driving condi- 
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EATON MANUFACTURING COMPANY . 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


PRODUCTS: SODIUM COOLED, POPPET, AND FREE VALVES + TAPPETS »* HYDRAULIC VALVE LIFTERS * VALVE SEAT INSERTS « JET ENGINE 
7S ¢ ROTOR PUMPS ¢ MOTOR TRUCK AXLES ¢ PERMANENT MOLD GRAY IRON CASTINGS ¢ HEATER-DEFROSTER UNITS « SNAP RINGS 
INGTITES © SPRING WASHERS e COLD DRAWN STEEL « STAMPINGS « LEAF AND COIL SPRINGS * DYNAMATIC DRIVES, BRAKES, DYNAMOMETERS 
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Handling the Manpower Shortage 





HE “manpower situation” to- 
day might be summed up in 
these terms: We are con- 
fronted with a demand for top 
production at a time when mobili- 
zation is forcing a labor shortage 
upon us. The figures of the 1950 
census throw some highly pertinent 
light on this problem. In the 10-to- 
19-year-old age group, which is the 
foundation upon which our general 
labor supply is built, there was a 
decrease of 2,000,000 as compared 
with the 1940 census. The figures 
reveal further that in the 20-to-39 
group, there was an increase of 
only 4,000,000, or less than nine 
per cent, and that in the years from 
40 to 59, there was an increase of 
4,700,000, or 16 per cent. For the 
60-years-and-over group, the in- 
crease was 4,000,000, or 30 per 
cent. : 
The materials handling industry 
might well call these figures to the 
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attention of industry. Their im- 
port lies in the fact that there are 
fewer men in the _ 10-to-19-year 
bracket from which to draw for in- 
dustrial needs, and that in the 
bracket from 20 to 39, which is the 
group on which mobilization will 
make the greatest demands, there 
was only a nine per cent increase— 
not enough to provide us with a 
manpower surplus. 


Older Men Will Work 


Those that remain for industrial 
work are in the 40-to-59 and 60-and- 
over groups; these men will be 
available to industry even if an all- 
out war effort is demanded. But 
the salient point is that they cannot 
perform the tremendous physical 
tasks required of them without the 
assistance of mechanical equip- 
ment. They must have the very 
best working tools with which to 


Scientific handling takes the 
spotlight as mobilization 


makes inroads on manpower 


By MATTHEW W. POTTS 


Materials Handling Consultant 


handle materials; regardless of the 
type of equipment required, it must 
be supplied to help these men of 
mature years handle material safe- 
ly, quickly and economically. 

Industry and government have 
been setting an age limit of 65 
years for employees, but many 
people past this age are quite 
capable of performing years of 
fruitful labor. Large numbers in 
this group, moreover, are extreme- 
ly desirous of continuing in their 
occupational capacity. But many 
highly placed officials, both in gov- 
ernment and in the labor movement, 
have restricted our labor market 
by imposing an arbitrary limit of 
65 years on it, thus adding to the 
labor shortage and to the attitude 
in industry that people over 65 are 
incapable of working. 

This is a fallacy. They are not 
incapable of working, and, given 
the proper mechanical aids, they 
constitute a large labor market that 
can be profitably employed to meet 
our new emergency. 

Young people coming into the 


(Continued on page 72) 
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HE year through which we 
have just come has been, to put 
it mildly, a perplexing one. To 
many it has been disastrous; to all, 
distressing. Economic unrest, 
strikes, rumors of war, and war 
itself, have all left us in a state of 
confusion. 

However, as president of the 
AWA Merchandise Division during 
the past year, I have seen convinc- 
ing evidence that the confusion has 
been considerably minimized by the 
constant, constructive efforts of our 
national trade association. 

During 1950, as for many years 
before, improvement in the public 
merchandise warehousing industry, 
for the benefit of both the ware- 
houseman and his customer has 
keynoted association activities. Im- 
provement in paper work and office 


procedures, a field in which our as- | 


sociation functions constantly, has 
enhanced warehouse efficiency, and, 
consequently, the value of ware- 
housing service to the growing 
number of shippers and others who 
use our facilities. 
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WAREHOUSING 


Merchandise warehousing is pre- 
pared to cope with “perplexing” 
times 


By W. F. LONG, President 
American Warehousemen’s Associ- 
ation, Merchandise Division 


These efforts have resulted in 
warehouse accounts becoming a 
simple matter to handle within the 
customer’s organization. 

The exchange of operating ideas 
and procedures among warehouse- 
men through the _ association’s 
warehousing library and at its an- 
nual meetings, has continually 
helped to find “a better way to do 
the, job” for the entire industry. 

Through such exchanges, through 


. the work of association committees, 


through releases and technical pub- 
lications, good warehousemen be- 
come better warehousemen — and 
warehousing customers are learn- 
ing more and more, that they can 
depend upon a high quality of ser- 
vice from members of the AWA 
Merchandise Division. 

Manufacturers and distributors, 
therefore, have continued to make 
increased use of our facilities, coun- 
trywide, as economic and sale-in- 
creasing media, through which 
their products flow to the ultimate 
consumer. 

Specifically as to 1950—the Mer- 








chandise Division has been keenly 
aware of the part that the ware- 
housing industry played in spon- 
soring the Uniform Warehouse Re- 
ceipts Act 50 years ago and of 
the continuous efforts that resulted 
in the Act becoming law in all 48 
states. Consequently, the associa- 
tion has, this past year, expended 
much effort so that the proposed 
Uniform Commercial Code, now in 
process of preparation by the Na- 
tional Conference of Commission- 
ers on Uniform State Laws and 
the American Law Institute, will 
not, if enacted into law, disrupt 
either the rights or the obligations 
now enjoyed by every warehouse 
user and warehouseman in the U. S. 

Such programs as this are an ex- 
ample of what I mean when I say 
that constructive efforts of a na- 
tional trade association can and do 
minimize confusion. 

As to what the future holds for 
our industry, I can only repeat a 
quotation from Keynote: “We make 
our future by the best use of the 
present.” We shall continue to 
serve and to plan as best we can.” 

In my opinion there are too many 
variables to attempt a prediction 
as to economic prospects, any of 
which would, of necessity, be so 
shot through with “if,” “provided 
that,” and “in the event of,” that 
all meaning would be lost. 

This, however, I can and will 
predict: Whatever the condition, 
whatever the need, the merchan- 
dise warehousing industry and its 
national. association will stand 
ready to offer their services toward 
the fulfillment of any task required 
of them. 
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...in a World of Change 


The three branches of the public warehousing industry have no illusions 
about the future . .. They are ready for the challenge of a lifetime 





freezer space added to pub- 

lic refrigerated facilities 
during 1950.” That’s the keynote 
of our year-end summary. Sparked 
by the phenomenal rise in produc- 
tion of all types of frozen foods, 
the nation’s cold storage operators 
have engineered major changes in 
their operations to keep pace with 
growing needs for their services. 

Aware of the fact that the frozen 
food industry bids fair to be a $25 
billion industry by 1957, refriger- 
ated warehousing has made plans 
to expand its freezing and han- 
dling capacity accordingly. 

During the past 12 months, in- 
creased emphasis has been placed 
on mechanization, too. Mechanical 
handling devices are playing an 
ever-greater part in the cold stor- 
age business. 

An estimated 46 per cent of the 
industry’s plants are now mechan- 
ized to some extent. 

But the job has just begun. The 
heavier work load is not the only 


a4 WVE MILLION cubic feet of 
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Refrigerated warehousing plans to 
keep abreast of the emergency 


By J. L. GAGINI, President 


National Association of 
Refrigerated Warehouses 


factor boosting modernization of 
industry facilities. Higher labor 
costs, increased taxes, and the in- 
flationary price spiral have forced 
cold storage men to squeeze maxi- 
mum efficiency from their opera- 
tions to hold the line against price 
increases. So far, warehousemen 
have been successful. 


Although increased service 
charges have been imperative in 
some cases, they have been kept as 
low as industry and labor-rate con- 
ditions would permit. 

Two major projects are on the 
refrigerated warehousing industry 
horizon as we approach the new 
year. 


® One is efforts at further improve- 
ment in employer-employee rela- 
tions. This project is due to assume 
even greater significance in the 
present emergency economy. A 
group insurance plan was put into 
effect nine months ago by the 
NARW. This pioneer move enabled 
members of the association to cover 
their employees at low group-rates. 


The effect of this program has 
been positive and far-reaching: 
companies subscribing to the plan 
attract a higher-type employee and 
labor turnover is sharply retarded. 

Critical attention has been paid 
to foremanship in the industry. 
Realizing that the foreman is the 
most important link between man- 
agement and labor, the association 
sponsored a program of education 
during 1950 to improve manage- 
ment’s understanding toward this 
key figure in cold storage. 

Employee communication was 
stressed when NARW sponsored a 
series of discussions on the use— 
and abuse—of company bulletin 
boards. 

Other phases of the labor rela- 
tions problem will be considered in 
1951, through fact-finding meet- 
ings, publications, and group in- 
struction. Cold storage operators 
are forward-looking executives. 
They are alert to the need for im- 
proved management techniques, and 
through their trade association 
headquarters they are acting to edu- 
cate themselves to do a bigger and 
better job. 
® To keep its members abreast of 
government regulation and the mili- 
tary effort, NARW will continue 
circulating its highly successful 
confidential memo, “Quick Sheet.” 
Giving a play-by-play description 
of Washington developments, Quick 
Sheet helps the industry to deal 
with new requirements as they de- 
velop. 

The NARW’s annual industry 
statistical survey —the yardstick 
of cold storage expansion—will go 
into a second edition. Findings of 
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the first of these surveys have 
proved exceedingly valuable to both 
the industry and its customers in 
helping to judge cold storage ca- 
pacity. 

From every standpoint, 1950 was 
a productive year in the history of 
the refrigerated warehousing in- 
dustry. 

A strong trend in switching from 
cooler to freezer space has begun. 

Mechanization has been increased, 
and modernization of facilities has 
been carried on throughout the in- 
dustry. 

Cold storage has lived up to its 
assignment as a central control of 
the distribution of perishable foods. 

During the coming year its ef- 
torts will be bent toward doing a 
“service-plus” job for its customers. 
Warehousemen have proved before 
that they can meet the challenges 
of either a normal or abnormal 
economy. , 

They will continue to “live up to 
their notices” in the months imme- 
diately ahead. 


Household goods warehousing is 
essential to decentralization 


By GEORGE D. LENTZ, 


President National Furniture 
W arehousemen’s Assn. 


HE year 1951 presents to the 

household goods storage indus- 
try a major problem not only in 
serving the public and the war ef- 
fort, but also in terms of its own 
existence. The intimate contacts it 
has with the public have always 
prevented it from increasing its 
prices with the advance of other 
commodities and with its own costs 
of operation. 

We are in a period of altering 
our facilities to meet new problems 
presented by the many new and 
varied types of household goods 
items, e.g., fine rugs, carpeting, up- 
holstered furniture, refrigerators, 
television sets, table-top stoves, 
works of art, etc. These items now 
have such values and are of such 











OST of the reputable compa- 
nies engaged today in long- 
distance moving have devoted much 
time and effort toward standardiz- 
ing their services to the point where 
exceptional quality of service is be- 
ing offered to the general public. 
This has required no small 
amount of time and effort in proper 
schooling and training, as well as 
furnishing the very best of equip- 
ment. 
The question now presents itself 


whether warehouses now engaged 


in the storage of household goods 
have kept in stride with those en- 
gaged in long-distance moving in 
offering the same high type of qual- 
ity and service. 
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Mayflower association members 
to continue stressing service 


By HAROLD E. BURCH, 


President Mayflower W arehousemen’s 
Assn. 


In these critical times each and 
every company engaged in the 
household goods storage business 
must see that its house is in order. 

The calling of so many young 
men back into the armed forces 
means the breaking up of many, 
many homes. Warehouses en- 
trusted with keepsakes and posses- 
sions of these men should feel it 
their patriotic duty to store and 
handle these goods as if they were 
their very own, so that when these 
homes are again reunited, the 
posessions will be delivered in just 
as good condition as when they 
were first stored. 

The proper attention must be 
given not only to carefully storing 
these goods, but to seeing that ade- 
quate insurance has been placed on 
them by mutual agreement between 
the warehouse and the owner. 


Not only is this the least we can 
do—it is our obligation. 











construction that they require spe- 
cialized equipment and trained per- 
sonnel. 

For this reason, the National 
Furniture Warehousemen’s Asso- 
ciation has devoted a great deal of 
its efforts to issuing training 
courses in manual form for its 
members. Our monthly trade jour- 
nal, The Furniture Warehouseman, 
is devoted entirely to educational 
work. 

An important field of activity for 
the household goods storage indus- 
try in 1951 will be to provide facili- 
ties for the modern movement of 
industry and business to decentral- 
ize business records. This is a spe- 
cialized service developed to a high 
degree by warehousemen. Indus- 
tries self-contained in one building 
realize the futility of continuing 
business if all the records stored in 
the building are destroyed by fire. 
The government has recommended 
that industries with important proc- 
esses for the manufacture of war 
material take adequate steps to pro- 
tect blueprints, designs, formulae, 
etc. 

Manufacturers of household utili- 
ties, such as heaters, stoves, deep- 
freezes, air conditioners, kitchen 
cabinets, etc., are now realizing the 
value of using the facilities and 
personnel of a household goods 
storage warehouse for the distribu- 
tion, storage, and possibly sales ser- 
vice of their product. The associa- 
tion is lending every assistance 
possible in this field. 

This next year will be a trying 
one, but irrespective of what our 
operating and sales promotion prob- 
lems will be, we are first and last 
alerting ourselves to whatever as- 
sistance we can give to the war 
effort. 
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Air Cargo 
Still Moving Up 


Annual ton-mile increase for 1950 
put at 25 per cent 


By JOHN H. FREDERICK 
Transportation Consultant 


IKE most babies, Baby Air 
Cargo has shown an amazing 
capacity for growth. Since 

1946, air-cargo traffic in this coun- 
try has increased by almost 200 
per cent; and the past year’s in- 
crease over 1949, while not as 
steep as in previous years, has 
still been put at about 25 per cent. 

Looking back over the years, 
one sees that while the business of 


transporting cargo by air got off to 
a fairly slow start as a new-born, 
it started coming into its own dur- 
ing World War II. In the period 
of industrial dislocation which 
followed, it shot up like the pro- 
verbial weed. 

Until 1941, “air cargo” was al- 
most entirely air express. Then, 
between the fall of 1944 and the 
end of 1946, the certificated air- 
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Here's graphic evidence of the growth of air cargo over the past five years 
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lines established air-cargo ser- 
vices in the hope of attracting 
heavier shipments than those mov- 
ing by air express. This service 
was started at a rate level ap- 
proximating 45 cents per ton-mile, 
in contrast to the air-express rate 
of about 80 cents per ton-mile. 


Immediately after the war, con- 
siderable traffic was ready to move 
by premium transportation which 
would not have been justified 
under normal conditions. Under 
such favorable circumstances, 
coupled with the postwar surplus 
of air-transport equipment and 
the men trained to fly it, air cargo 
experienced rapid growth. Com- 
petition from irregular carriers 
developed, and for a while these 
newcomers carried more of the 
total cargo than the scheduled 
lines. In 1947, however, as shown 
in the following percentage break- 
down of total domestic air-cargo 
ton-miles by type of service, the 
scheduled airlines again took the 
lead* : 


SCHEDULED SCHEDULED IRREGULAR 
EXPRESS CARGO AND 
ALL-CARGO 
Percent Percent Percent 
Year of Total of Total of Totel 
1946 37.29 23.24 39.47 
1947 25.67 32.04 42.29 
1948 20.13 47.68 32.19 
1949 16.42 57.02 26.56 





* Compiled for “Air Traffic Forecast, 
1950-1980,” by the Port of New York 
Authority. 


(Continued on page 47) 
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PACKING AND PACKAGING... 


HE current supply situation in 
the packaging field has given 
rise to the rebirth of a gag 
which was in vogue during World 
War II: The best salesman is a 


" man who can make a call without 


getting an order. 

The present heightened activity 
is reversing a trend toward nor- 
malcy which prevailed from late 
1949 until the outbreak of the Ko- 
rean war. There have been some 
shortages, with inevitable price 
rises, but increased productive ca- 
pacity has alleviated the pinch up 
to now. 

Since the end of World War II, 
the packaging wheel has made a 
complete revolution. In its course 
it has roughly paralleled the busi- 
ness cycle with relation to supply 


and demand, but there have been 
some deviations. 

The packaging industry as a 
whole is one of the most sensitive 
elements in our economy, reflecting 
changes in manufacturing volume 
almost instantaneously. This is 
most understandable, since, as the 
volume of merchandise produced in- 
creases, there must be a concurrent 
expansion in the packaging mate- 
rials required to distribute it. Eco- 
nomically speaking, packaging sup- 
plies do not generally lend them- 
selves to extensive stockpiling and 
advance ordering as do other pro- 
duction components. 


The Past Five Years 


The past five years of packaging 
history can be divided into three 
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periods. The first extended approxi- 
mately from V-J Day to late 1949; 
the second covered the period up to 
the Korean war; and the last was 
initiated in June of this year. 

The immediate post-war era was 
characterized by a relative scarcity 
of materials, with substandard 
quality in many lines. Gradually, 
however, as production facilities in- 
creased and demand, at least in 
military requirements, declined 
there was an improvement in both 
availability and quality of con- 
tainer materials. 

This was in a large measure re- 
sponsible for the advent of the sec- 
ond era, extending from late 1949 
to June of this year, which was 
about as close to normalcy in the 
packaging industry as any period 
within the last decade. 

Because of the better balance be- 
tween supply and demand, there 
was a transition from a seller’s to 
a buyer’s market. As we all know, 
competition brings a downward 
trend in prices and _ stimulates 
greater attention to quality. Ex- 
cessive demand seems to have an 
adverse effect on the quality of 
most packaging media, in contrast 
to the general run of consumer 
goods, which are more stable in this 
regard. This phenomenon is the 
more irritating because poorer qual- 
ity is frequently accompanied by 
considerably higher price levels. 

The cycle, apparently, will have 
been completed in the immediate 
future. While it_is always hazard- 
ous to prognosticate, the perils are 
intensified in this instance by the 
unsettled international situation. 
Whereas, up to now most manufac- 
turers have been able to satisfy 
their packaging requirements, it 
appears likely that some needs will 
not be met in the comiing year. 

The factors influencing the pack- 
aging cycle are pretty generally un- 
derstood. Fluctuations. in .normal 
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AGE 


REVIEW AND PREVIEW 


demand are a natural result of gen- 
eral industrial activity. However, 
it does appear that in the past, man- 
agement has discouraged mainte- 
nance of a good working inventory 
of packing materials in slack pe- 
riods and has encouraged a heavy 
inventory when the swing starts 
upward. 

It is no accident that the periods 
in this cycle are associated with 
such dates as V-J Day and June 25, 
1950. The scale of military opera- 
tions, with consequent increased 
consumption, is initially superim- 
posed on the civilian economy ; when 
the production capacity is unable 
to support both demands, the civil- 
ian procurement is curtailed. Mea- 
sures, delayed though they may be, 
are adopted to insure that military 
needs are fulfilled first, which is as 
it should be, of course. 

In this connection, it should be 
borne in mind that packaging for 
the armed forces requires consid- 
erably more material and generally 
higher grades than are employed to 
package comparable civilian items. 
It is readily understandable that 
the normal hazards of handling, 
storage, delivery and atmospheric 
exposure which prevail at all times 
are amplified in many armed-ser- 
vices operations. Therefore, mili- 
tary packaging must provide for 
extremes in all cases. 

Short of Utopia, our civilization 
will always have periods of dislo- 
cation in demand. Nevertheless, 
there are certain definite remedial 
measures which should be adopted 
and which would serve at least to 

cushion the impact of sudden 
changes in the packaging cycle. 


Maintaining Inventories 


‘The primary purpose of an in- 
ventory of packaging supplies is to 
assure an uninterrupted flow of fin- 
ished goods through the channels 
of distribution. It is realistic to 
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As business generally goes, so goes the packaging industry . . . 


Here’s an interpretive look at the past, present and potential 





By ALLYN C. BEARDSELL 
Packing and Packaging Consultant 


This brief glance at the recent past is, in reality, a peek at the future, for from now on 
packaging will be tailored more and more to the armed services’ needs 


replenish inventories at periods of 
low-cost levels when the latter re- 
flect normal seasonal variations. On 
the other hand, replenishment op- 
erations should not be debased to 
provide an instrument for financial 
manipulation. The mismanagement 
of inventory sometimes takes the 
form of insufficient replenishment 
when it is expected that price re- 
ductions will ensue. At other times 
it takes the form of gluttonous pro- 
curement in anticipation of price 
rises. 

Aside from the ethical considera- 
tions involved under present cir- 
cumstances, management might 
well study these presumed econo- 
mies-to determine whether any real 
gain has accrued. 

An actual case in point involves 


a large user of metal cans. In antici- 
pation of a price increase from $35 
to $38 per 1,000 cans, the purchas- 
ing department procured a supply 
far in excess of its normal require- 
ments. Since the cans could not im- 
mediately be used, they had to be 
transported fromthe unloading point 
to warehouses some distance away, 
ultimately necessitating a return 
trip. The extra handling required, 
as subsequently calculated, amount- 
ed to $14 per 1,000 cans. It fol- 
lows that instead of the presumed 
saving of three dollars, an actual 
loss of $11 per 1,000 cans was in- 
curred. Incidentally, the extra la- 
bor force needed for the interplant 
transfer was unavailable, so pro- 
duction-line employees, diverted 
(Continued on page 86) 
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Link-up of P.I.E. route (solid line) and Keeshin route (dotted) would have provided direct transcontinental trucking 
service with full coverage of major intermediate points. The ICC turned down the application. 


OT so many years ago, Robert 
Young, the dynamic presi- 
dent of the C & O Railroad, 

aroused the public with an ad show- 
ing a hog enjoying the facilities of 
transcontinental through-rail- 
transportation, an accommodation 
not afforded to human passengers 
at that time. Whether transconti- 
nental freight service for represen- 
tatives of the animal kingdom was 
accurate as illustrated in this ad is 
rather immaterial. The point is 
that noticeable progress in trans- 
continental passenger transporta- 
tion has been made since, and more 
conveniences are planned. The rails 
were rather forcefully awakened to 
the need for progress. 

These events were vividly brought 
to mind again through a series of 
decisions by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in connection 
with applications by motor carriers 
involving the 
single-line, direct, centrally con- 
trolled transcontinental freight ser- 
vice by truck. The Commission’s 
answer was a flat denial. While we 
are not interested in the specific 
issues of the individual procedures, 
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establishment of. 


it appears to us that important 
principles are involved in the deci- 
sions. 


P.I.E. and Transcon Cases 


The two most recent cases are the 
application by Pacific Intermoun- 
tain Express Company for control 
and purchase of Keeshin Freight 
Lines, Inc. (MC-F 4401), and the 
Transcon Lines Common Carrier 
Application (MC-110335). In the 
first procedure, P.I.E. sought au- 
thority to purchase the Keeshin 
system and thus establish a direct 
transcontinental motor carrier or- 
ganization. In the latter case, 
Transcon asks for new routes and 
authority under the public conve- 
nience and necessity provision of 
the Interstate Commerce Act in or- 
der to extend its services from the 
Pacific Coast to the Eastern Sea- 
board. In the first case, the Com- 
mission has denied the application; 
in the latter, the examiner has is- 
sued a report recommending denial. 
Both decisions are based upon sim- 
ilar arguments, which can be con- 
densed into the following state- 
ments: 


@® Railroads are better equipped 
than motor carriers to transport 
freight in large volume for long 
distances at low operating costs. 
Consequently, large-volume trans- 
continental traffic, including the 
commodities most susceptible to 
motor truck competition, can be 
transported more economically by 
rail than by motor carrier. 

®@ By institution of this new or 
improved service, motor carriers 
would divert highly profitable traf- 
fic from the rails in substantial 
volume. . 

@® As a result of such diversion, 
other traffic would suffer either by 
reduction of services or by a nec- 
essary increase in rates, which it 
cannot bear. 

® Other motor carriers presently 
active in the field of transcontinen- 
tal traffic by truck through interlin- 
ing, would lose substantial quanti- 
ties of traffic. 

The Commission recognized in 
both instances that a major prin- 
ciple was at stake, and it stated, 
particularly in the P.I.E. applica- 
tion, that it did not base its find- 
ings on the relatively minor project 
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Transcontinental Trucking 


of unification of the operations of 
two going concerns; rather, it con- 
sidered the issue as tantamount to 
an application for a new operation, 
and it made its determination on 
the basis of the public’s need for 
the operation, rather than on the 
principle of consistency with the 
publie’s interests. 


Re-examining Accepted Dogma 


The ICC has spiked moves to establish coast-to-coast 


trucking. Thanks to the efforts of the rails, 


the spike is anything but golden. 


By FRANK E. ASHER 


Department of Transportation and Public Utilities 


New York University 


railroad transportation over trucks 
for great distances. A close-up of 
the problem suggests that the type 
of traffic under consideration here 
does not exactly tend toward rail- 
road transportation. 

It has been obvious that motor 
carriers, generally speaking, handle 
traffic which yields higher revenues 
per ton-mile. The figures shown in 
the accompanying table indicate 


motor carrier rates are below the 
railroad level. Thus, it must be 
some other kind of traffic that is 
attracted by the motor carriers: It 
is generally accepted that traffic of 
higher-rated articles in less-than- 
truckload quantities moves prepon- 
derantly via truck. Of course, the 
higher-rated traffic carries with it 
the expectancy of higher net reve- 
nue. However, it is just this type 





















































Basing Points and Warehousing 
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An important element in competition is freight advantage: 
chart shows relative positions of three eastern cities 


In Part I of “Basing Points and 
Warehousing,’ Mr. Griswold dis- 
cussed the single basing point 
method of selling and the impact 
which various court decisions has 
had on it. Multiple basing point 
systems and other aspects of freight 
absorption occupy the author's at- 
tention in Part II, the concluding 
section. 


HE Cement and Rigid Steel 

Conduit cases, which were both 

decided in 1948, involve mul- 
tiple basing point methods of sell- 
ing. In the Cement case, the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission found the 
existence of a combination to em- 
ploy the basing point system for 
the purpose of selling at identical 
prices. Individual or concerted con- 
duct which falls short of constitut- 
ing a Sherman Act violation may be 
an “unfair method of competition” 
prohibited by Section 5 of the Trade 
Commission Act. The main pur- 
pose of this section is to restrain 
“unfair” practices which would 
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probably grow into Sherman Act 
dimensions if left unrestrained. 

The cemnent producers carried on 
various “concerted activities,” the 
court found, in order to make the 
multiple basing point system work 
in such a way that competition in 
quality, price and terms of sale 
wouid be non-existent, and uniform 
prices, job contracts, discounts, and 
terms of sale would be continuously 
maintained. 

The above activities were carried 
on by the Cement Institute, the in- 
dustry’s unincorporated trade as- 
sociation; other activities were un- 
der control of the producers them- 
selves. Collective methods to 
accomplish these activities were, ac- 
cording to the findings: boycotts; 
discharge of uncooperative em- 
ployees; organized opposition to the 
erection of new cement plants; sell- 
ing cement in a recalcitrant price- 
cutter’s sales territory at a price so 
low that the recalcitrant was forced 
to adhere to the established bas- 
ing point prices; discouraging the 


Part II: 


A COURSE OF ACTION 


In the ashes of freight absorption 


public warehousemen may well find 


some hot sales ideas 


By H. T. GRISWOLD 


Traffic Manager 
Lamborn & Company, Inc. 


shipment of cement by truck or 
barge; and preparing and distrib- 
uting freight-rate books which pro- 
vided the defendants with similar 
figures to use as actual or “phan- 
tom” freight factors (thus guar- 
anteeing that their delivered prices 
—hbase price plus freight factors— 
would be identical on all sales. 

The cement producers were en- 
gaged in a “general system of com- 
petition” in violation of Section 2 
(a) of the amended Clayton Act. 
This act places emphasis on indi- 
vidual competitive situations and 
not on collective ones. Under col- 
lective situations, a single company 
may sell to a customer at a lower 
price than it sells to another if the 
price is “made in good faith to meet 
an equally low price of a competi- 
tor.”’ However, this does not per- 
mit a single seller to consistently 
charge some customers more than 
others for similar goods. The court, 
so it seems, places emphasis on 
individual competitive situations 

(Continued on page 39) 
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Mechanical Cooling Being Pushed for Reefers 


The rails have been cold to the idea of mechanical refrigeration; 
a new unit by U. S. Thermo Control may warm them up a bit 


INETEEN fifty-one may see 
the dawn of a new day for 
shippers of frozen foods and 

perishables. 

The U. S. Thermo Control Com- 
pany, which has achieved wide 
success in the truck refrigeration 
field, is on the threshold of an all- 
out drive to secure acceptance of 
its Thermo King mechanical re- 
frigeration system by the nation’s 
railroads. 

The Minneapolis firm is enter- 
taining the rather quixotic notion 
that if the trucking industry has 
thought enough of its units to put 
more than 14,000 of them on its 
trucks and trailers, there’s no rea- 
son why the rails can’t be con- 
vinced to do likewise on its freight 
cars. Moreover, it is strongly of 
the opinion that extensive rail 
tests conducted over the past two 
years indicate conclusively that 
from both the operational and 
economic standpoints, its system 
cannot help but consign present 
ice-and-salt methods of rail re- 
frigeration to the realm of ob- 
solescence. 

Actual operating experience in 
rail cars, it feels, supports its 
claims. Ten cars equipped with 
Thermo King units have been suc- 
cessfully hauling perishables for 
the Fruit Growers Express for up- 
wards of a year. Fruit Growers’ 
resident, John C. Hill, has indi- 
sated his company’s reaction to 
this venture by announcing that 
1,100 new refrigerator cars or- 
dered by the company will be 
equipped with six inches of in- 
sulation throughout, for future 
conversion to mechanical refrig- 
eration. 

As if this were not enough, U. S. 
Thermo has now come up with a 
new wrinkle. At a press confer- 
ence in New York last month, the 
company announced that a refine- 
ment just added to its standard 
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Thermo King unit makes it pos- 
sible for the first time to control 
the humidity content of cargo in 
transportation. 


“Cold-Wall”’ Used 


The humidity-control system, 
which U. S. Thermo feels will, 
among other things, permit ship- 
pers of products like strawberries 
and lettuce to avail themselves of 
mechanical cooling, utilizes the 
“cold-wall” principle of refrigera- 
tion in combination with a system 
of dampers which will divert the 
cold air from the cargo area itself 
to the wall flues and floor “duct.” 
Floor ducts are created in stand- 
ard refrigerator cars simply by 
laying down a floor of plywood 
panels. 

Once the humidity which has 
been drawn from the produce by 
the preliminary cooling process 
is carried away and the desired 
coolness is attained, the produce 


Installing Thermo 
King mechanical 
refrigeration unit 
in rail car with 
help of crane 


is prevented from further “breath- 
ing” by diversion of the refrig- 
erated air to the cold-wall, i.e., 
the wall flues and floor duct. This 
is effected by the dampers, which 
seal off the cargo compartment. 
To prevent stratification, a small 
auxiliary fan circulates air within 
the cargo space. 

The humidity-control feature is 
adaptable to truck-refrigeration, 
but will involve a change in trailer 
and truck construction. Present 
highway units are not constructed 
with cold-walls. U. S. Thermo 
hopes that éventually refrigerator 
cars will be built with a “cold- 
ceiling’; the latter, in combination 
with the wall flues and floor duct, 
would provide Thermo King with 
a complete “envelope” into which 
to blow its cooling breezes. The 
company’s long-range aspirations 
include adoption of the Thermo 
King system by the air carriers. 

(Continued on page 46) 
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INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT 
(Continued from page 16) 


in with the president. I wouldn’t 
try to force myself, but every once 
in a while I’d drop him a memo on 
some major matter—maybe once a 
month. If he wasn’t responsive, I’d 
then contact some other executive. 
I’d endeavor to win his confidence 
and present matters of major im- 
portance in transportation to kim, 
and in this way perhaps get him 
interested in the subject. By mak- 
ing his position more secure, a traf- 
fic manager is really emphasizing 
the importance of transportation to 
his own executives. 

I’m glad to see many companies 
appointing their traffic managers as 
vice-presidents. I think the execu- 
tives of industry are more and more 
recognizing the profession of traffic 
management. 

Now, I haven’t called on every- 
body. Does anyone else have any- 
thing to add to this particular sub- 
ject? 

MR. WIGGIN (National Biscuit): 
I think the traffic manager has to 
grow. Business is more complicated 
today than it was a decade ago. I 
think one thing which has aided the 
growth of traffic management has 
been the improvement in publica- 
tions like DISTRIBUTION AGE and 


Traffic World. They help the trat- 
fic manager know what’s going on. 

I think it’s a mistake to have the 
traffic department subordinated to 
one of the other divisions of the 
company and to have the traffic 
manager report to the vice-presi- 
dent of a department such as sales 
or purchasing. I think the traffic 
manager should definitely report to 
the president of the company. After 
all, the sales manager is primarily 
interested in sales, and the pur- 
chasing manager in the price of his 
raw materials; consequently, if the 
traffic manager reported to one of 
these departments, he’d be too apt 
to become an orphan. 

MR. SHEFFE (Esso Standard): I 
just want to say that my reply to 
question number one is “yes.” This 
is best illustrated by what has hap- 
pened in the last 10 years. We’re a 
very old company, as you know, and 
we've had a so-called traffic depart- 
ment since 1900 and before. We 
have quite a lot of foreign, as well 
as domestic, shipments. Ten years 
ago they decided to tie in foreign 
and domestic traffic under one head 
—the traffic manager. This work 
was formerly under sales and vari- 
ous other departments. 


The tie-in was made in the inter- 
ests of efficiency and economy. Both 
of these things have been accom- 
plished. There has been progress 
not only in the handling of foreign 
packaged shipments of products, 
but in the handling of all other 
materials, as well. During the war, 
tankers could not operate in the 
Atlantic because of the submarine 
menace; consequently, the traffic 
department was called upon to de- 
velop overland movement of prod- 
ucts from the Gulf. This force- 
fully brought to the attention of 
our top executives the important 
functions that the traffic depart- 
ment could perform. 

The overall department is known 
as the “supply and transportation 
department.” It’s headed by a di- 
rector, who has sole charge of sup- 
ply and transportation. This em- 
braces supplies, distribution, in- 
land waterway movements, and 
traffic. That’s another step in the 
right direction. I’d say that our 
top executives recognize today that 
transportation is one of the three 
or four most important functions 
of the company. 

Mr. DECKER (Borden Co.): At 
the risk of becoming disliked by 
this group, I’m going to ask how 
the thought that traffic managers 
must be directly under the presi- 





MEETING was arranged by Harry S. Webster, Jr., publisher of Distribution Age (standing, left), and D. A. C. McGill, editor (standing, right). 
Participants included (standing, left to right) W. J. Bailey, H. M. Fraz2r, E. D. Sheffe, C. H. Beard, J. P. Krumech; and (seated, left to right) 
R. J. Newberry, A. G. Anderson, E. F. Lacey, C. B. Roeder, H. E. Wiggin, and C. S. Decker. Meeting was held at Traffic club of New York. 
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dent can be reconciled with the dif- 
ferences between various business 
organizations and with their vary- 
ing transportation requirements. 
For example, I think Jack Krum- 
ech mentioned some differences ex- 
isting in his company, and there are 
certainly others. For instance, 
there are concerns that purchase 
supplies in tremendous quantities 
but whose product is very small and 
is probably distributed almost 100 
per cent by parcel post. 

That kind of traffic manager will 
report to a vice-president who may 
double as purchasing man. It’ll vary 
according to the different types of 
organizations. I recommend that if 
you want to learn something about 
that, try running a centralized traf- 
fic department in a decentralized 
organization. I’m heartily in ac- 
cord with the view that the traffic 
manager has bettered himself and 
has become better-recognized over 
the last 10 years. 

A great deal of this has been 
brought about by the increased 
costs and mileages involved in the 
nationwide distribution of the prod- 


uct. I think that the higher cost of 


transportation is one of the things | 


that’s been responsible for the 
greater stature of traffic managers. 

Mr. LACEY: I had that in mind, 
too. The importance of traffic man- 
agement is being recognized by ex- 
ecutives to a greater extent than in 
years past because of the higher 
cost of distributing goods. That’s 
a very important factor. Manufac- 
tured goods can’t move if the dis- 
tribution cost is too great. That’s 
where the traffic manager comes 
into the picture—to provide for dis- 
tribution economically. 

Mr. NEWBERRY (Johns - Man- 
ville): I think you’ve covered the 
subject pretty well. There’s no 
question that top executives have 
become transportation - conscious. 
They had to in the sort of situation 
created by the war. That situation 
gave the traffic manager his chance, 
and I think the traffic manager has 
measured up to expectations. 


@ Js the traffic management pro- 
fession better prepared today to 
deal with mobilization problems 
than it was prior to World War II? 

MR. NEWBERRY (Johns-Manville) : 
There is no question about it. The 
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traffic manager has grown in stat- 
ure—he gained tremendous experi- 
ence in World War II and since— 
and there is no question about his 
being in a better position now, or 
about his being better able to meet 
the situation we are faced with to- 
day—and might be faced with to- 
morrow—than he was 10 years ago 
at the beginning of World War II. 

Mr. LACEY: I think that’s the 
view of all of us here. 

Mr. WIGGIN (National Biscuit): 
I think it’s obvious that we’ve had 
an opportunity in the past 10 years 
—or since World War II—to show 
what we can do as traffic managers. 
If we’re in another war, I think the 
traffic manager’s accomplishments 
will stand out to a greater degree 
than in World War II. 

Mr. SHEFFE (Esso Standard): 
The answer is “yes.” I think when 
conditions are tough, the traffic 
manager has the best opportunity 
to show top management what a 
well-organized department can do. 
So if we run into another period of 
shortages and so forth, I’m sure the 
traffic profession in general will 
demonstrate to top management the 
value of their organizations. 

Mr. LACEY: In other words, the 
competent traffic manager must al- 
ways be alert, and ready to take 
care of emergencies? Mr. Beard? 

MR. BEARD (Union Carbide): I 
think that unfortunate circum- 
stances like mobilization work in 
favor of traffic management as well 
as other professions. One thing it 
will do—we’ve talked about the 
traffic manager who does a very fine 
job and is very competent, yet is un- 
able to sell himself or his job to top 
management—opportunities cre- 
ated by an unfortunate mobilization 
sell for the traffic manager who may 
not be a good salesman. 

Mr. DECKER (Borden): Carrying 
out what Charley [Beard] said, per- 
haps the inability of some traffic 
managers to sell themselves up- 
stairs may be the way they try to 
sell themselves. In such cases, one 
bit of actual accomplishment is 
worth more than a thousand words. 


Mr. LACEY: Mr. Roeder, what © 


have you to say? 

MR. ROEDER (American Home 
Foods): Isn’t it really “later than 
you think”? We won’t be able to 
depend entirely on the experience 
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we’ve had heretofore. I think that’s 
indicated by every trend we've wit- 
nessed in the last eight or nine 
months. We’re going to have prob- 
lems that we didn’t have in World 
War II. In World War II, we dealt 
with those problems commendably, 
but I don’t think anybody feels they 
were dealt with to complete satis- 
faction. I think it would be a real 
challenge to cope with the problems 
that all-out mobilization at this time 
would force upon us. 


@ Will mobilization create greater 
opportunities for traffic manage- 
ment ? 

Mr. BAILEY (W. Va. Pulp & Pa- 
per): I think the answer obviously 
is “yes.” Mobilization will create 
greater opportunities, but I wonder 
if the question shouldn’t be, “Will 
mobilization create greater respon- 
sibilities, rather than opportuni- 
ties?” If mobilization does create 
opportunities, those opportunities 
will definitely go hand-in-hand with 
responsibilities. The degree _ to 
which traffic management acquits 
itself successfully in administering 
those responsibilities will deter- 
mine the opportunities which fol- 
low. 

Mr. LAcEY: I agree; I think 
that’s a very good possibility. New 
opportunities always present re- 
sponsibility. It’s up to the traffic 
manager to be broad-gauged enough 
and to have enough vision to ac- 
cept his added responsibility. 

MR. ANDERSON (Socony - Vac- 
uum): I don’t think there’s any 
question in anybody’s mind but that 
mobilization will afford opportuni- 
ties in both larger and smaller in- 
dustries. In a geared-up war-time 
economy, carloadings would jump 


~ tremendously—and at a time when 


there would be a shortage of trans- 
portation facilities. This would 
make the traffic manager’s job more 
difficult. I think management real- 
izes that. 


@ Do you believe that the traffic 
manager should be consulted on all 
or most of these basic phases of dis- 
tribution: transportation, ware- 
housing, materials handling, pack- 
ing and packaging, finance, insur- 
ance, service and maintenance, and 
marketing ? 

Mr. LACEY: There will be quite a 


number of different opinions on 
some of these phases. 

Mr. ANDERSON (Socony - Vac- 
uum): Well, I’ll start off by saying 
that naturally the traffic manager’s 
responsibility covers transporta- 
tion. As to the other phases, that 
depends a great deal on the size of 
the company in question. 

Mr. LACEY: And perhaps the na- 
ture of its activities. 

Mr. ANDERSON: I think many of 
the larger companies might have a 
distribution department. As for 
materials handling, all of us have 
difficulties there—plant layout and 
matters of that sort. Packing and 
packaging, of course, is very im- 
portant. As for insurance, our only 
activity occurs in cases of contracts 
for trucking, where insurance is 
so necessary. There is limited ma- 
rine insurance where we handle ma- 
rine shipments. The very large com- 
panies generally have separate ma- 
rine departments. | 

Mr. SHEFFE (Esso Standard): 
We have our own insurance depart- 
ment. 

Mr. ANDERSON: So do we. 

Mr. NEWBERRY (Johns - Man- 
ville): In our company, it’s under 
finance. It happens to work in bet- 
ter with finance. 

MR. SHEFFE: I think if you read 
the question again, you’ll see that 
it says, “Do you believe the traffic 
manager should be consulted” on 
these phases? 

Mr. ANDERSON: I think he should 
be consulted on most of the sub- 
jects listed, with the exception of 
finance and service and mainte- 
nance. In fact, I think there’s no 
question but that the traffic man- 
ager generally is consulted on these 
phases of distribution. 

MR. WIGGIN (National Biscuit): 
In our case, the vice-president in 
charge of traffic is a member of the 
appropriations committee, which 
passes on requisitions of every sort 
in the expenditure of funds. 

Mr. LACEY: That again brings 
out the different policies pursued 
by different companies. 

Mr. BEARD (Union-Carbide): In 
companies which use tank cars or 
tankers, the question comes up 
whether this equipment should be 
owned or leased. There you get into 
the question of finance. Is it more 
profitable to lease or purchase? In 
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purchasing a tanker last year for 
the transportation of chemicals, we 
had occasion to get into finance. But 
most of our financial questions 
would be submitted to the finance 
department because there’s a tax 
consideration and a number of 
other factors involved. We don’t 
have the answers; we get the an- 
swers from the finance department. 


MR. LACEY: And isn’t it true that 
where the purchase of transporta- 
tion equipment is being considered, 
the traffic department should be a 
member of the advisory committee 
to advise on mileage, allowances, 
and things of that sort? He can 
give valuable advice as to the re- 
turn on tank cars. 

Mr. DECKER (Borden): I would 
answer “yes,” that the traffic man- 
ager should be consulted on every 


one of these phases. We needn’t 


discuss transportation. Warehous- 
ing is almost as obvious. Of course, 
some companies engage in various 
kinds of warehousing. Where 
they’re using storage - in - transit 
privileges, the traffic manager 
should be consulted. In fact, he 
should set it up. As for materials 
handling, the question is, how far 
are you going with it? Handling 
within the plant is normally of no 
concern to the traffic department. 
When it comes to freight car load- 
ing and unloading, however, then of 
course traffic must be consulted. 
Packing and packaging ties in just 
as closely. No package should be 
decided upon without consultation 
with the traffic department. 


Mr. LACEY: Sales departments 
are sometimes over-ambitious. 
There are terrific classification 
problems which the traffic depart- 
ment could help solve at a consider- 
able saving of money if consulted 
in time. | 

MR. DECKER: We come up against 
finance almost every day—for one 
thing, in regard to our truck-fleet 
replacement program. On _ insur- 
ance, the answer is “yes.” I don’t 
think the traffic manager should be 
directly responsible for insurance, 
but he should consult with the in- 
surance department to make sure 
that matters which should be cov- 
ered by insurance are covered. 


In maintenance,. the traffic de- 
partment should be consulted on the 
overall program of fleet mainte- 
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nance. I don’t mean the traffic de- 
partment should run the garage, 
but we should be consulted on the 
maintenance program. We should 
certainly be consulted on market- 
ing. 

Mr. FRAZER (Woolworth): As 
you know, our line of business is 
much different from what the rest 
of you have. Most of you fellows, 
in fact, sell goods to my company. 
If you’re paying the transportation, 
then that’s your responsibility; if 
I’m paying it, then it’s up to me to 
get the goods. 

In our warehousing operations, 
we run what are really big jobbing 
centers which buy merchandise 
from the manufacturer and sell it 
to the company stores. The ware- 
house orders a carload of some- 
thing, and the stores buy it and pay 
for it in the quantities they want. 

As for materials handling, we 
have little or none, except in the 
warehouses, which aren’t under our 
jurisdiction. We do have something 
to do with packing and packaging 
if the manufacturer’s goods aren’t 
arriving in good condition. We've 
made many studies in cooperation 
with them, and have come up with 
an answer in some shape or form. 

We have nothing to do with fi- 
nance, and little or nothing to do 
with insurance. Likewise for ser- 
vice and maintenance. As for mar- 
keting, our customers do most of 
that. However, we do have some 
authority when it comes to the re- 
quirements of the stores. A week or 
two before Christmas, some store 
will need Christmas tree ornaments, 
and we get them there regardless 
of cost. Ordinarily, we’d have them 
delivered in August as cheaply as 
we know how. Therefore, we have 
two extremes: One is the last-min- 
ute set-up where we must deliver 
fast; the other is delivering well 
ahead of time at a minimum cost. 

Mr. ROEDER (American Home 
Foods): I was going to say that in 
my opinion the traffic manager 
should be consulted on all these sub- 
jects, but I think I’ll qualify that 


by saying that he’ll actually be con- — 


sulted on the basis of the amount 
of information he can contribute on 
each subject. I think he should 
always be prepared to contribute 
this information. In my experience, 
we haven’t always been searched 
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out. We have, however, volunteered 
to help management, confident of 
our ability to be of service. 

Mr. BAILEY (W. Va. Pulp & Pa- 
per): I believe that transportation, 
whether you think of it in physical 
or economic terms, is the primary 
function of the traffic department. 
These other functions are collateral 
functions—activities in which the 
traffic department might participate 
on a consulting basis, depending on 
the degree to which they impinge 
on transportation in the cost of de- 
livery. Certainly, warehousing is 
a function in which the traffic de- 
partment might be helpful. Pack- 
ing and packaging and materials 
handling — including shipping and 
loading methods—could benefit by 
traffic department participation 
where they’re related to transporta- 
tion and the cost of delivery of raw 
materials or finished products. In- 
surance would benefit to a lesser 
degree and service and maintenance 
also to a lesser degree by traffic’s 
participation. 

Marketing is an economic func- 
tion, and I think it’s a phase that 
might well offer a field for indus- 
trial traffic managers who have vi- 
sion, are well-informed, and see 
trends in transportation costs which 
might not be seen by those who have 
the direct responsibility for market- 
ing. 

For instance, industry has been 
operating at very high levels of pro- 
duction for several years, and sales 
managers who are new in the field 
have never operated in any other 
type of economy. There has grown 
up in the selling organizations an 
acceptance—perhaps with some de- 
gree of defeatism—of the fact that 
the railroads’ rate policies don’t 
lend themselves to a treatment that 
might promote broader marketing 
operations. For several years now, 
the short-haul rate control exer- 
cised by the main agency of trans- 
portation, the railroad carriers, has 
been lost because of the advent of 
a new form of transportation, the 
highway carrier. The result has 
been that for short-haul transpor- 
tation by railroad or by truck, the 
rate schedule follows a_ policy 
which suggests competitive or 
minimum rates, whereas rail car- 
riers still exercise control over 
the rate policy as it relates to 


long-haul transportation. The long- 
haul rate policy operates against 
the ability of long-haul commerce 
to continue to move. I _ be- 
lieve that enlightened railroad 
management is starting to recog- 
nize this, and that they hope some 
day to restore in some part those 
earlier relationships under which 
there was free and competitive 
movement of long-haul and short- 
haul commerce. I think this is a 
place where opportunity is offered 
to a traffic manager. He’s in a po- 
sition to observe what has hap- 
pened and perhaps he has enough 
genius to feel that something can 
be done about it, whereas those who 
are responsible for marketing ac- 
cept this trend as a foregone con- 
clusion and find other ways of 
marketing their products—rather 
than undertaking to maintain the 
old pattern of doing business. 

Mr. NEWBERRY: On the subject 
of warehousing, we have two dis- 
tinct functions: warehousing for 
sales and warehousing for produc- 
tion. Normally, no factory should 
be built to meet its peak demand. In 
other words, you can’t have so very 
much space under your factory roof 
for warehousing at the peak of your 
demand. You have to choose be- 
tween warehousing on a production 
basis and warehousing on a sales 
basis out in the territory. In our 
own company, most of our ware- 
housing — practically all of our 
warehousing, in fact—comes under 
the sales managers or under the 
sales corporation. 

For 10 years, the traffic depart- 
ment in our organization was fully 
responsible for materials handling, 
but when our operations assumed 
the large proportions they do today, 
it was management’s idea that ma- 
terials handling was mostly an en- 
gineering problem involving time- 
study of the labor which was hand- 
ling the materials and the choice of 
equipment that should be used in 
handling the materials. I think that 
as companies get larger, materials 
handling is a subject that can be 
handled better by engineers, with 
or without traffic’s consultation. 

Packing and packaging is a four- 
way proposition. First of all, you 
want to buy the cheapest package; 
secondly, you want strength; third, 
the package must have definite sales 
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value; and fourth the traffic depart- 
ment comes in with an okay on 
package and packaging to make 
sure that it complies with freight 
classifications. In the matter of 
finance, I don’t know just how im- 
portant it is, or what there is to 
cover. 

On the subject of marketing, I 
think all traffic men should be con- 
sulted on some aspects of it. As 
Bill [Bailey] pointed out, the sales 
and executive departments can make 
better use of its traffic funds from 
a marketing standpoint. 


MR. WIGGIN: Perhaps I can cover 
the subject better by relating just 
exactly what our particular situa- 
tion is. I think we’ve covered trans- 
portation pretty well. I’ll just say 
that we control the traffic and the 
routings; we nominate the routes 
and the type of transportation to 
be used on all raw materials we buy 
and on all goods we sell. Warehous- 
ing is under the direct control of 
the traffic department—we select 
the warehouses to be used. 

We collaborate with the insurance 
department to see that proper cov- 
erage is held on all property, and 
as for packing and packaging, this 
is a double-edged sword. We’re con- 
sulted on the type of package to be 
used to see that it conforms to rule 
41. And, of course, the packaging 
must afford ample protection to the 
product in loading and transporta- 
tion, which we supervise. To an- 
swer the question on “‘finance:” I’m 
a member of the appropriations 
committee. As for service and main- 
tenance, we have some 2,200 motor 
vehicles under the sales depart- 
ment;. they don’t come under the 
traffic department at all. Market- 
ing and distribution I consider 
synonomous. In working with the 
sales and production departments, 
it’s a matter of where the goods 
should be produced and from what 
sources our 220 company-operated 
distributing branches should be 
supplied. 

Materials handling is something 
new in traffic department jurisdic- 
tion. Getting back to the impor- 
tance of a traffic manager, and how 
he can increase in stature, we 
brought consulting engineers into 
our company a year or soago. They 
came forward with the recommenda- 
tion that materials handling be 
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Here is another example showing how Webb cooperates with industry to lighten 
labor’s load. Automatic weighing mechanism coupled with Webb conveyors 
eliminates costly hand trucking of heavy wire coils to scales — and to storage. 
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placed under the jurisdiction of the 
traffic department, and we select 
the type of equipment which is to 
be used, such as fork trucks, lifts, 
and what not. We design the type 
of pallets to be used, but we don’t 
control their maintenance once 
they’re inside the plant. 

A very important development in 
transportation was originated in 
our materials handling division— 
the transportation of flour in bulk. 
Everyone said it couldn’t be done. 
We developed a flour car made of 
stainless steel, and we’re loading 
120,000 pounds of flour into one car. 
Previously, we loaded 80,000 pounds 
in bags. We take the flour out by 
vacuum, store it in tanks, and move 
it from there to the point of use. 
We have completely sanitary condi- 
tions. 

I cite this to show how the traffic 
department can materially help a 
company in developing materials 
handling methods. We work with 
the engineering department on 
ideas for the handling of commodi- 
ties; in fact, we’re working now on 
the handling of sugar in bulk 
through a similar process. 

MR. FRAZER: Do you also reduce 
the possible damage and loss by in- 
festation? 

MR. WIGGIN: We eliminate it 100 
per cent. 

Mr. ANDERSON: There’s always a 
return empty movement on the car? 

Mr. WIGGIN: One hundred per 
cent empty. 

MR. SHEFFE: I’d like to add an 
item to the list—purchasing. Here’s 
what I have in mind. Very often an 
industry will find that to reach cer- 
tain markets economically it can 
purchase at some point near-by, 
rather than ship from its own dis- 
tant plant. When the normal source 
of supply is a great distance away, 
transportation cost becomes an im- 
portant angle. The traffic manager 
should be consulted by the purchas- 
ing department regarding relative 
transportation costs before the 
purchasing takes place. Here’s 
an illustration of this from my own 
industry [petroleum]. 
grades of petroleum oils are made 
in Pennsylvania, and we frequently 
buy out there and ship west. The 
transportation cost is an important 
element. Purchasing could there- 
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fore be considered ar item of dis- 
tribution because the purchasing de- 
partment must consult with the 
traffic department before the source 
of supply can be selected. 


®@ Do you believe that consulta- 
tion on the basic phases of distribu- 
tion 1s possible in cases where the 
traffic department is subordinate to 
the sales department? 


Mr. NEWBERRY (Johns - Man- 
ville): My own reaction is that the 
traffic department’s being subordi- 
nate to ine sales department would 
not militate against the traffic de- 
partment performing these func- 
tions. In our particular situation, 
the traffic department reports to the 
production department, and I’d like 
to tell you something of that. 
Twenty years ago, we came to the 
conclusion that the principal func- 
tions of transportation were at the 
factories more than in the sales 
offices, with the result that we dis- 
continued traffic representatives at 
all of our sales locations, except 
general headquarters. That placed 
traffic men in all of our 20 factories 
and mines, with the general traffic 
department in functional control of 
all traffic activities. 

The sales people in each area con- 
tact either the general traffic de- 
partment or the nearest factory 
traffic department for any informa- 
tion they need. Over a period of 
20 years, that has worked out very 
well for us. Somebody else might 
have a different experience, but my 
own reaction is that it wouldn’t 
make much difference whether tie 
traffic department reported to the 
sales department, to the production 

-department, or possibly to the presi- 
dent or the executive vice-president. 
I think the situation would be very 
much the same. 

Mr. BEARD (Union Carbide): If 
you were reporting to a sales de- 
partment, don’t you think it might 
be difficult for a traffic manager to 
do other than what the sales depart- 
ment wanted done? Purchasing, 
production, and other important de- 
partments of the corporation would 
tend to be secondary in his mind. If 
he were reporting to top manage- 
ment over and above sales, he would 
feel free to do the best job he knew 


how for all departments of the cor- 
poration, including the sales depart- 
ment. 

Mr. ANDERSON (Socony - Vac- 
uum): Mr. Newberry, why do you 
report to the production head? Is 
transportation within his jurisdic- 
tion? 

Mr. NEWBERRY: I don’t think it 
was ever reasoned out to that ex- 
tent. Probably we always had some 
kind of shipping department at the 
factory and it grew from that stage. 

MR. BAILEY (W. Va. Pulp & Pa- 
per): I think it might be unsatis- 
factory to have a traffic manager 
responsible to a sales manager. I 
think he’d be inhibited in the per- 
formance of some of these other 
functions. At least I can’t conceive 
how a sales manager could be ex- 
pected to assist the traffic manager 
in decisions in regard to the eco- 
nomical transportation of raw ma- 
terials to be used in making prod- 
ucts which the sales department 
sells. I think the traffic manager 
might be inhibited unless he were 
on an executive level. 


MR. FRAZER (Woolworth): In our 
business, we always report to the 
executive management of the com- 
pany on any problem that comes up. 
It all goes up to top management. 
But the matter of appearing before 
regulatory bodies is left largely to 
our department. We decide, in con- 
sultation with top management, on 
what basis to proceed. Top manage- 
ment relies on our judgment. 

Mr. LACEY: Do you make it a 
point to keep top management in- 
formed on major matters? 

MR. FRAZER: Absolutely. We keep 
them informed, and we keep our 
district offices informed. My situa- 
tion is similar to Ray Newberry’s; 
I have 12 district traffic men. 

Mr. ROEDER (American Home 
Foods): It looks as if Mr. Newberry 
and I are pretty nearly in agree- 
ment. Our operating functions are 
conducted very much along the 
same lines as to plant traffic man- 
agers and responsibilities. We deal 
with a vice-president who is labeled 
“operating vice-president”; he’s a 
sort of executive vice-president, an 
advisor to the president on all func- 
tions of sales, production, purchas- 
ing, and quality-control, and on all 
other functions that were placed un- 
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der his jurisdiction to relieve the 
president of details. Of course, in 
distribution, a great amount of re- 
sponsibility falls to our sales de- 
partment, but we perform a con- 
sulting service on marketing and 
warehousing. I think Mr. Bailey 
has stated it very clearly: that if 
the traffic department is subordi- 
nate to the sales department, it lim- 
its the scope of its activity, depend- 
ing, of course, on the viewpoint of 
the sales department. 

Mr. KRUMECH (American Car): 
To start the discussion of what I 
have in mind on this particular sub- 
ject, I’ll have to take up the treat- 
ment of transportation and market- 
ing, and their accomplishment when 
the traffic department is under the 
supervision of the sales department. 
The sales department in our organ- 
ization is the kingpin. Everything 
originates with the sales depart- 
ment, from the time an inquiry is 
received, through consultation with 
the customer, until the full plan of 
action is concluded. Before a propo- 
sition is made to a railroad, a con- 
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sultation is held on the advantages 
of various courses of action. The 
data used is then prepared for the 
benefit of the salesmen in the field. 

We have a number of plants 
spread over the country, and the 
question of which one is the most 
advantageous to use is usually set- 
tled by the traffic department, be- 
cause it has at its command the 
necessary economic information to 
come to a conclusion on a certain 
specific deal. 

For the traffic department in a 
company in the equipment-building 
business, such as ours, it would cer- 
tainly be a great disadvantage to 
have to report to any department 
other than the sales department. 

Mr. BEARD: In our organization, 
general departments such as pur- 
chasing, publicity, real estate, 
traffic, and what have you, report to 
a vice-president and member of the 
board of directors. All I can say 
is that it works out well—probably 
much better than it would if we re- 
ported to the sales department. We 
have a lot of sales departments, one 


for each unit or division, but we 
have no general sales manager or 
overall vice-president in charge of 
sales for the entire corporation. I 
think we get a better job done with 
the system we’re following at the 
moment. 

Mr. ANDERSON: Our situation is 
the same as Mr. Beard’s. Originally 
we reported to the president; now 
we report to the vice-president. Our 
traffic department, marine depart- 
ment, and distribution department 
head up to the senior executive vice- 
president. I won’t say we report to 
him; we keep him posted on develop- 
ments. 

MR. SHEFFE (Esso Standard): If 
the traffic department is subservient 
to another department, I don’t be- 
lieve that consultation on all of the 
basic phases of distribution is pos- 
sible. The traffic manager should 
report to some executive officer of 
the company and not to a depart- 
mental head. Just as soon as 
you put the traffic department in 
another department, you make 
it a section of a department, 
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and this would not be to the overall 
interest of the company. 

MR. ANDERSON: Those are my 
sentiments exactly. I don’t see how 
a traffic manager can progress if 
he has to report to sales, production, 
or purchasing. Don’t overlook the 
fact that the purchasing vice-presi- 
dent, if you please, is primarily in- 
terested in purchasing. He doesn’t 
fully understand your accomplish- 
ments, and if he conveys informa- 
tion about them to the president, 
the president is bound to get a some- 
what erroneous impression. I’m 
thoroughly in accord with traffic 
management reporting to top man- 
agement—the president or an ex- 
ecutive vice-president. 


@ What have you to say about the 
traffic manager’s responsibility with 
regard to the selection of plant lo- 
cation? 

MR. WIGGIN: (National Biscuit) : 
I can say that in our company no 
purchase of plant property is made 
until an investigation has been com- 
pleted by a committee composed of 
the chief engineer, the manager of 
new construction, and the vice- 
president of traffic. We go out to 
the ground and select a location; 
when we’ve selected the location, we 
cooperate with our general counsel 
in charge of real estate. The pur- 
chase is consummated through his 
department. I have an illustration 
that I think is pertinent. This goes 
back to before the time that the 
set-up I’ve just outlined existed. A 
location was selected on the West 
Coast, but fortunately the purchase 
was not consummated. Had we lo- 
cated at that point, our annual 
freight bill would have been $70,000 
more than at the location subse. 
quently purchased. 

MR. SHEFFE (Esso Standard): No 
new location should be selected, nor 
any change made, without consult- 
ing traffic management. 

MR. DECKER (Borden): ... And 
production of a product should not 
be shifted from one plant to another 
without consulting traffic. 

MR. KRUMECH (American Car & 
Foundry): Very good. 

MR. ROEDER (American Home 
Foods): I agree in particular with 
Mr. Decker’s observation. 

MR. FRAZER (Woolworth): I 
agree. 
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Mr. BAILEY (W. Va. Pulp & 
Paper): Me too. 

MR. NEWBERRY (Johns-Man- 
ville): Right. 


@ What have you to say about the 
educational requirements of a traffic 
manager in the future? 

Mr. WIGGIN (National Biscuit): 
We take a promising young lad who 
seems to have something between 
the ears, and bring him into the 
traffic department. Of course, we 
investigate his background. A col- 
lege education isn’t necessary, but 


he must have a yen for traffic. We — 


put him at filing tariffs for about 
six months to a year, and if he 
shows an inclination to get into 
rates, we'll put him in express rates. 
We watch him carefully; if the job 
seems to be burdensome to him and 
he doesn’t seem to want to find out 
what’s going on, we dump him and 
dump him quick. Only one man out 
of four eventually makes the grade. 

If he shows an inclination to be a 
good transportation man, we en- 
courage him to go to school. We ask 
him if he’s willing to go to traffic 
school at night. I don’t think it’s 
necessary to have a college educa- 
tion to be a good traffic man; there’s 
a whole lot in the school of experi- 
ence. The best man in our organiza- 
tion has had only one year of college. 
Unquestionably, traffic school broad- 
ens a man’s viewpoint, but after all, 
he only gets out of traffic school 
what he wants to get out of it. 

MR. FRAZER (Woolworth): You 
teach the man in the business as he 
grows with the business. | 

Mr. WIGGIN: That’s right. We 
have regular meetings in the de- 
partment, at which time we go into 


_a huddle with the men. They pose 


various types of questions. The ar- 
rangement is tantamount to a class 
in school. 


oa 
Correction 


In Part | of "Basing Points and Warehous- 
ing, which appeared in December, Mr. 
Griswold said: ". . . in the Allied Mills case 
(168 F. (2d) 600), the court said: 'A uni- 
form participation by competitors in a par- 
ticular system of doing business, where each 
is aware of the other's acts and where the 
effect is to restrain commerce, is sufficient 
to establish an unlawful conspiracy." (DA, 
Dec., p. 46). Mr. Griswold actually was 
referring to the Allied Paper Mills Case; 
Allied Mills has never been engaged in a 
controversy before the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. 


Mr. SHEFFE (Esso Standard): 
Our policy is somewhat along those 
lines. The company underwrites 
some of the cost of outside educa- 
tion at approved traffic management 
schools. I’ve had some young fel- 
lows, college graduates, ask my ad- 
vice on further education, and I 
always tell them to study law. I 
don’t think any traffic man will lose 
anything by understanding law, 
since it will become more and more 
important. Proposals now before 
Congress aim to _ restrict non- 
lawyers’ activity before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and 
before some state bodies. It’s most 
valuable for a man to have a com- 
bination of traffic and legal knowl- 
edge. 

Mr. BEARD (Union Carbide): 
During the last few years, younger 
employees whom we have _ hired 
(four within the last three years) 
have been graduates of some college 
or another in business administra- 
tion, with a major in traffic and 
transportation. However, I don’t 
feel that a college education is 
absolutely necessary or essential. 
The most essential attribute a boy 
must have is a flare for traffic and 
transportation work. 

Mr. DECKER (Borden): Many 
societies are working rather hard 
for professional status for traffic 
management. The question we are 
addressing ourselves to is: “What 
have you to say about the educa- 
tional requirements of a traffic man- 
ager in the future.” I think we’re 
inclined to answer in light of the 
practices within our own organiza- 
tions. What has been stated around 
the table parallels our case very 
closely; however, if we’re thinking 
of basic educational requirements, 
in addition to the practical experi- 
ence that a person needs in order 
to become a qualified traffic man- 
ager, it seems to me that basic 
training should include economics, 
transportation agencies and their 
history, and transportation law. 

MR. KRUMECH (American Car): 
I would very much like to treat this 
subject generally. To start with, I 
agree with Herb Wiggin. Experi- 
ence is the best educator. I firmly 
believe that a college education is 
not a prerequisite for a professional 
traffic manager’s success. But is 


(Continued on page 48) 
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but an “inference may be drawn 
from the mere fact of difference in 
price.” 


Zone Pricing 


If the rate from A to B is 50 
cents per cwt., and X is a competi- 
tor of A, X cannot sell in B zone 
and absorb freight. (When we 
speak of a zone, we think in terms 
of zone pricing as used by the gov- 
ernment in the parcel-post system. ) 
If X must pay 60 cents per cwt., he 
cannot compete in zone B, because 
to do so he must vary his mill net. 
Zone B belongs to A because he can 
sell his product without taking an 
absorption or earning freight. If A 
absorbs freight, it varies his mill 
price; if he earns freight, it in- 
flates his mill price. A, in the cen- 
ter, as a shipping point, may sell 
to all those points around the center 
at a uniform delivered price. This 
actually is FOB mill pricing, excevt 
that instead of adding the exact 
freight to the delivery point, an 
average freight is added. 

The government uses this system, 
and there should be no reason why 
A or X cannot use it. Moreover, a 
zone may be within a zone and 
overlap, thus enabling a seller to 
honeycomb a territory. 

There has been no court decision 
on the validity of zone pricing in 


the absence of an agreement, but 
the FTC contends it is illegal. The 
important question is whether there 
is a difference in price between two 
zones or the uniform delivered 
price within one zone. If so, then 
the zone pricing falls. In other 
words, if there is a price differen- 
tial in the two zones that discrimi- 
nates in favor of one buyer as 
against another, illegality is spelled 
out. 

On the other hand, if we have 
two sets of delivered prices under 
our uniform delivered price system 
in one zone, it is a price discrimina- 
tion and illegal. If we have uniform 
prices to the buyers in both zones 
and the mill net is constant, we are 
on safe ground. If, by use of our 
uniform delivered price system, the 
price to all buyers in one zone is the 
same, again we are in the clear, as 
long as our mill net remains con- 
stant. If our mill price per unit is 
five dollars and we pay a freight 
bill per unit of 50 cents, our net at 
the mill is $4.50, but if we pay 50 
cents in freight to one buyer and 
60 cents to another, and both are 
located in the same zone, then we 
vary our mill net in paying 10 cents 
more to one buyer than to the other. 
One buyer is favored, the other is 
at a disadvantage; here we have a 
price discrimination which is il- 
legal. 
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UTOMATIC TRANSPORTATION CO., 


which, among other things, specializes 


in the development of materials handling . 


"giants," has recently completed what it 
describes as the world's mightiest electric- 
powered industrial tractor. It is capable of 
pulling as much as 3,000,000 Ibs. on rails. 
The company already lays claim to the con- 
struction of the two largest industrial trucks 
ever made—a_ 110,000-lb.-capacity die- 
handling unit presently handling automotive 
dies for Oldsmobile, and the Skylift Giant, 
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Can Pull 3,000,000 Pounds 





Towing two diesel locomotives weighing total of half-million pounds at test in Chicago. 


a unit designed for handling steel coils 
weighing up to 60,000 Ibs. : 


The new tractor can pull more than 250 
times its own weight of six tons; its ultimate 
drawbar pull capacity is 10,000 Ibs. Made 
on order of the government for an undis- 
closed purpose, the unit is 10 ft. long and 
64 in. wide. Its outside turning radius of 
127!/2 in. is just 7'/2 in. more than its overall 
length. Speed, unloaded, is 2! m.p.h. It has 
four-wheel drive and four-wheel steer. 


It is apparent from the foregoing 
that freight equalization, multiple 
basing point selling, and zone 
pricing are out. Anyone who em- 
ploys these methods is taking a 
chance of having his operations 
declared illegal. 


Confusion in Pricing 


As a result of the basing point 
decisions, business executives have 
found it most difficult to price their 
merchandise, and purchasing agents 
charged with buying raw materials 
are priced out of many markets due 
to a changeover to FOB pricing 
methods. To say that chaos has pre- 
vailed in American business is to 
put it mildly. 

The difficulty of the problem can- 
not be denied. We can sell on an 
FOB basis, but in doing so we lose 
valuable markets unless the buyer 
is willing to pay the excess freight 
which the seller previously ab- 
sorbed. 

What, then, should the business- 
man do? One course of action may 
be pursued without danger. All 
sellers may sell on an FOB basis, 
and all manufacturers may sell in 
their own freight-advantage terri- 
tory. However, once a seller ven- 
tures beyond his freight-advantage 
territory and absorbs or charges 
unearned freight, he is skating on 
thin ice if the basing point deci- 
sions are literally followed. 

But there is a solution, at least a 
partial one: If we price our goods 
at the warehouse instead of at the 
mill, we can reach buyers that we 
could not sell at the mill. Possibly 
the price will vary, but it will be a 
nominal variation, and many buy- 
ers, if the commodity is standard- 
ized, will pay the increased price. 

A warehouse, if properly located, 
should be of considerable help in 
solving the problem, but the loca- 
tion must be selected with care. 

It has been a Consistent practice 
of manufacturers to ship carloads 
of freight into a warehouse and 
distribute them in less-than-carload 
quantities to retailers, or to keep. 
an adequate inventory on hand in a 
warehouse for customers. Usually, 
most of the buyers are located 
within a given radius of the ware- 
house. By using this method of dis- 
tribution, the manufacturer pays 
the carload rate to the warehouse 
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Dollar for dollar and mile for mile— 


Any way you choose to compare the advan- 








tages of owning a Gerstenslager Custom-built 
Van you will find that facts confirm the good 
judgment of Gerstenslager owners from coast 
to coast. 


Our specialized equipment and construction 
methods coupled with long experience enable 
us to keep your initial investment moderate. 
Gerstenslager standards of quality assure long 
life with minimum body maintenance expense. 


Conditions in 1951 will put a special premium 
on good buying judgment. Ask one of our 


sales engineers for details. 


The 
Gerstenslager 
Company 
Wooster, Ohio 


Established 1860 











and the LCL or LTL rate on the 
outbound shipments from the ware- 
house. 

Moreover, carload consignment 
stocks are often stored in ware- 
houses so that large buyers need 
not await the shipment of a carlot 
direct from the factory. Many ware- 
houses act as branch offices for 
manufacturers, rendering a variety 
of services for which they are ably 
fitted. The basing point problem 
may be solved, at least in part, with 
the help of the public warehouse- 
man. 


If A sells in market X—say his 
plant price is five dollars per unit— 
and he pays the freight to all buy- 
ers at X, making his delivered price 
$5.50 per unit, we encounter no 
problem. However, if A wishes to 
sell in market B, he finds his freight 
rate 10 cents greater than to mar- 
ket X. Therefore, he must advance 
his plant price to $5.10 to buyers at 
B or absorb 10 cents. In order to 
absorb 10 cents, he must be pre- 
pared to comply with Section 2 (b) 
of the Robinson-Patman Act, which 
provides that he may do so “if done 
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in good faith to meet a competitor’s 
equally low price.” 


On the other hand, A can offer 


his product at a warehouse located 
at X at $5.50, FOB warehouse, and 
the buyers at B would then be 
obliged to pay the 10 cents that A 
would have to absorb if he sold on 
a delivered price basis at B. These 
two methods would seem perfectly 
legal under the decisions in the 
basing point cases. Under either of 
these pricing methods, buyers at B 
would pay no more than they for- 
merly paid. Of course, A would have 
to pay the warehouse expenses, but 
these would be no more than he 
pays at his own plant for storage, 
labor, insurance, and interest on 
the value of the finished product. 
A seller could lease space at vari- 
ous advantageously located ware- 
houses and distribute from them on 
an FOB basis; the buyer would pay 
the same price he paid on direct 
carload or LCL shipments. The 
warehouse would have to be care- 
fully chosen because the seller 
should not be compelled to absorb 
or earn freight. The leasing cost 
should bear a direct relationship to 


the amount the seller would be 
obliged to pay if he stored in his 
own plant, bearing in mind the 
various items of cost previously 
mentioned, plus possible tax pay- 
ments. The seller’s plant undoubt- 
edly is subject to depreciation, and 
he pays property taxes on his plant. 
Therefore, when he stores his prod- 
ucts in a warehouse, these items 
should be considered in determining 
his net warehouse cost. 

Many warehousemen would like 
additional business. They can get it 
by helping the manufacturer solve 
his pricing problems, for there 
seems to be no doubt that careful 
warehousing will provide a partial 
solution to the problem, enabling 
stymied business executives to re- 
capture lost markets. 


Most people believe it is not the 
intention of our government to 
abolish freight absorptions, and 
those who subscribe to this thought 
will continue to absorb freight be- 
cause of the hazy pricing situation. 
There is no greater need today than 
a clarification of these disagree- 
ments and contradictions. 
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LETIRUUK 
Cuts the 
High Cost 
of 

Lifting! 











Silent Hoist LIFTRUK 


available in 5-72-10 ton capacities. 


The heavy-duty “Silent Hoist” 
Fork LIFTRUK is engineered to 
reduce Materials Handling costs 
and operations! 


More Lifting Power . . . more 
Carrying Power . . . means 
bigger loads, heavier loads and 
fewer trips. 


Faster unloading, more effi- 
cient inter-plant handling and 
higher stacking, quicker out- 
loading to Truck,Trailer or R.R. 
Car means a job well done and 
at savings very often up to 75% 4 


By Makers of Irene care 


NEW BULLETIN 
No. 77 


Write for facts regard- 
ing the Exclusive and 
Original Features that 
put Fork LIFTRUK in 
the lead for long service 
and lower maintenance 
costs. 


SILENT HOIST & CRANE CO. 
Pioneers of Heavy Duty 
Materials Handling Equipment 


857 63rd Street, Brooklyn 20, N. Y. 
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MHI Prepares a Program .. . 


.. ». For both education and an emergency 


HE annual meeting of the Ma- 

terial Handling Institute, on 
December 7 at the Hotel New 
Yorker, New York, took place at 
the threshold of a crucial year in 
the nation’s history. Like the rest 
of American industry, the MHI 
went on record with expressed 
willingness to do its share in the 
national mobilization effort. 

Opening the one-day meeting, 
John G. Bucuss, the organization’s 
first vice-president, presented a de- 
tailed report of MHI activities 
during the past year. He pointed 
out that in a matter of three years 
the MHI had more than doubled its 
membership. Today there were 80 
members, representing manufac- 
turers who annually turned out 
$1,000,000,000 worth of essential 
industrial equipment. 


Emergency 


Referring to the present emer- 
gency, Mr. Bucuss stated that the 
statistical information needed to 
tell the industry’s full production 
story in Washington was still being 
received from only a fraction of 
the membership. However, the 
MHI’s relations with the National 
Production Authority were entirely 
satisfactory. 

He stated, further, that qualified 
materials handling men will be 
needed within NPA, while the 
MHI’s Washington office would be- 
come increasingly important dur- 
ing the months ahead. 

During the remainder of the 
day, members discussed other facets 
of the MHI’s activities: 


© AMHS program: “All misunder- 
standing between the institute and 
the American Materials Handling 
Society has been dissipated,” re- 
ported D. W. Pennock, Carrier 
Corporation. He described the edu- 
cational work being done by and 
among the 17 AMHS chapters 
throughout the U. S., and said three 
more chapters are coming in. 
With the active help of R. C. 
Brady, the MHI’s research direc- 


tor, who heads the AMHS educa- 
tional committee, chapters have 
been furnished with discussion ma- 
terial, Mr. Pennock said. The 
AMHS has also set up a technical 
conference of 110 members, who 
will set up the discussion sessions 
for this year’s materials handling 
exposition in Chicago. 

L. West Shea, Union Metal Man- 
ufacturing Company, believed the 
AMHS program would be particu- 
larly valuable in view of the devel- 
oping manpower shortage. 


. and Education 


R. C. Brady declared the indus- 
try must contact four main groups 
if its educational program is to 
succeed—employees on the operat- 
ing level, supervisory and manage- 
ment personnel, college students, 
and sales representatives. So far, 
good work has been done with the 
first two groups with published 
and film material. As for colleges, 
40 will next year give first-semester 
courses in materials handling. A 
second-semester course at many 
colleges is an early possibility. 


© Washington Contacts: The insti- 
tute’s secretary-treasurer, R. Ken- 
nedy Hanson, told the meeting the 
industry was now well-represented 
at the nation’s capital, but that ex- 
pert men were needed to form 
materials-handling-equipment ad- 
visory committees. He was of the 
opinion that the industry must 
shortly expect emergency controls 
and a speed-up of defense orders 
before June of this year. 


© 1951 Exposition: Already 202 
firms have reserved space, reported 
Mr. Bucuss. Barring a major na- 
tional emergency, the show will be 
held. 


In addition, the meeting ap- 
proved a general increase in dues, 
and changed the name of one of 
its product sections from “hand 
lift trucks” to “short - stroke 
hydraulics.” 
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TRANSCONTINENTAL TRUCKING 
(Continued from page 27) 


total tonnage. True, this tonnage 
represented a little greater percent- 
age in revenue, namely, 5.36 per 
cent, but is this traffic so terribly 
attractive to the railroads from the 
viewpoint of net revenue? It 
couldn’t be. Between 1928 and 1949, 
the rails lost an average of $96,- 
000,000 a year on LCL traffic. Why 
should they be so anxious to hold 
on to a type of business which ap- 
parently can better be handled by 
other forms of transportation? 

For one thing, the loss of LCL 
traffic, particularly in the group 
of ‘“‘“Manufacturers and Miscellane- 
ous,’ may entail loss of carload 
freight of the same category. It is 
this group of commodities, which 
produces the highest revenue, that 
the railroads are fearful of losing. 
Let us consider this threat realisti- 
cally for the territory involved in 
the “‘transcontinental” applications. 

The present division of traffic be- 
tween railroads and motor carriers 
is approximately one to 10. Motor 
carriers, including contract car- 
riers, handled about 14 million tons 
of freight in the Rocky Mountain 
and Pacific regions, whereas dur- 
ing the same year, the railroads 
handled 136 million tons in the 
same territory. There are no readily 
available figures accurately showing 
how much of this tonnage was in- 
ter-territorial in scope. However, we 
are not far from the truth if we as- 
sume that the percentage must be 
heavily in favor of the railroads, 
since it is well-established that mo- 
tor transportation is exceedingly 
heavy within the Western territo- 
ries. Only small amounts of ton- 
nage are left for the inter-territo- 
rial movements, therefore. 

If we disregard these total ton- 
nage figures and look at the type of 
freight which in all probability 
comes closest to the possibility of 
diversion from rail to truck—the 
“forwarder traffic’”—-we find that it 
amounted to 1,234,865 tons in 1948. 
It can be assumed that this traffic 
was substantially transcontinental 
in character. The total tonnage 
which P.I.E. interlined at Chicago 
and St. Louis with all carriers in 
1949 (11 months) was 82,000 tons. 
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Nothing can be more eloquent than 
the contrast of these figures. Speak- 
ing of diversion of traffic from one 
mode of transportation to another, 
the relative size of such diversion 
should never be disregarded. We 
may speak in millions of tons in one 
instance and visualize thousands of 
tons in another. 

The loss of desirable traffic be- 


cause of the diversion to motor 
carriers in a contemplated trans- 
continental operation may be rela- 
tively small, as shown above; the 
type of traffic which would be lost 
initially will be within the group 
of LCL business which has so far 
produced deficits instead of profits. 
Still, that might be only the begin- 
ning; the motor carriers in trans- 
continental service might gradually 
work their way into the very profit- 
able traffic of “Manufactured and 
Miscellaneous” articles. This would 
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The Hercules Load-N-Gate lifts, lowers or 
holds stationary loads with effortless ease. 


PLUS-PROFIT FEATURES 


® Safety-tread, non-skid platform 

© Exclusive power in both arms 
handles off-center loads without 
strain 

® Single lever control operated at 
rear from either side of platform 

@ Extends only 41/.” below chassis 
frame 


HERCULES Hydraulic 





Whatever the load—crates, kegs, drums, 
boxes—you can get it on the truck and off 
faster, safer and at less cost with a powerful, 
hydraulically operated Hercules Load-N- 
Gate. Easily installed on any standard size 
truck, the Load-N-Gate will pay for itself 
in a short time in eliminating costly, time- 
consuming and dangerous loading and un- 


loading by hand. Mail the coupon below 


now for free literature. 





Please send me 
literature on 
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mean real danger for the railroads 
and might force them to make rate 
adjustments for traffic which is now 
being handled at marginal rates. 


Commodity Groups 


Cost statistics of the ICC have 
produced ample evidence that va- 
rious groups of commodities con- 
tribute very differently to what is 
generally known as the overhead 
burden of our roads. Some com- 
modities leave a great margin be- 
tween the out-of-pocket costs for 
their transportation and the reve- 
nue derived from them; others 
yield revenue which is hardly suffi- 
cient to pay for the actual costs in- 
curred in their transportation and 
leave it to other commodities to pay 
for overhead, non-distributable ex- 
penses, passenger and LCL deficits, 
interests, depreciation, etc. Gener- 
ally, the ratio of revenue to out-of- 
pocket costs for products of agri- 
culture has been 139, and of “Manu- 
factures and Miscellaneous,” 189. 
In other words, manufactured ar- 
ticles paid 89 per cent higher rates 
than their out-of-pocket costs would 
require, agricultural products only 
39 per cent. If the overhead burden 
is apportioned to the _ various 
groups, it can be shown that “Man- 
ufactures and Miscellaneous” pay 
twice as much as a normal distri- 
bution of this burden would require 
(ratio 208 per cent, whereas “Prod- 
ucts of Agriculture” pay 138 per 
cent less (ratio 87 per cent). These 
are national- averages. But if we 
glance at the corresponding figures 
for transcontinental traffic, we have 
good reason to understand the ap- 
prehension of the representatives 
of agriculture. In the movement 
of agricultural products from the 
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Western territory to the official ter- 
ritory, the ratio is 14 per cent, 
which means that agricultural prod- 
ucts in this traffic pay 86 per cent 
less than they should. And manu- 
factured articles moving from the 
Official territory into the Western 
territory overpay at a rate of 274 
per cent. The railroads, the farm- 
ers, and the Commission, in adopt- 
ing and actually accentuating these 
arguments, make a conclusive show- 
ing that almost 100 per cent of the 
westbound traffic consisted of man- 
ufactures, and that more than half 
of the eastbound traffic was com- 
posed of agricultugal products. (The 
figures for products of mines and 
forests are just slightly more fa- 
vorable. ) 

Small wonder then that the loss 
of even a relatively small portion of 
the highly renumerative westbound 
traffic may show its impact upon 
the level of rates under which the 
eastbound traffic of agricultural 
products now moves. Certainly the 
Commission has to give this argu- 
ment great weight, and it comes as 
no surprise that the very core of its 
decision is just this consideration. 

Here, too, some soul-searching is 
in order. Rates provided for agri- 
cultural products moving east are 
about the lowest, if measured by 
the yardstick of their relative con- 
tribution to the general overhead 
burden. 

With a little switch in terminol- 
ogy, this kind of traffic could be 
stamped as “subsidized transporta- 
tion.” The historians of transpor- 
tation well know the reasons for 
such a development. Competition 
with water transportation, planned 
support to a growing region, maxi- 
mum application of the “value of 
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10 South 18th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


service” principle, together with 
powerful financial and political in- 
terests—all contributed to the rate 
level as expressed in the ratios re- 
ferred to above. But might it not 
be timely to revise old standards, 
or at least to expose them to the 
exceedingly minor test of how they 
will stand up under the possible im- 
pact of greater revenue needs for 
their railroads after the latter lose 
an ever-so-small portion of their 
most profitable freight? Are all the 
factors which determined preferen- 
tial freight levels for agricultural 
products still in full force? It 
would be timely to ask whether 
agriculture can still maintain its 
status as an “underprivileged” in- 
dustry? Does the Western region 
still need the protection afforded to 
it during the years of pioneering? 
And do we not deal with a double 
standard when the representatives 
of the grain interest complain “that 
their traffic is already burdened by 
sharing in the losses of railroad 
passenger traffic,” if at the same 
time they do not feel any restraint 
over benefiting from the unusually 
high revenues derived from the 
traffic of manufactures? 

In a decision based almost en- 
tirely upon such general principles 
—a decision which at the same 
time arrests a potential trend of 
one branch of transportation, pre- 
venting its entry into a new sec- 
tion of the national traffic pattern 
—a re-examination of traditional 
philosophies must be earnestly re- 
quested. 

It may be mentioned at this time 
that in both the P.I.E. and Trans- 
con cases the usual yardstick by 
which the approval of an applica- 
tion for merger is governed points 
toward the establishment of the ser- 
vices requested. The usual ques- 
tions as to the ability of the appli- 
cants, the feasibility of the pro- 
posed service, the conditions of the 
transfer, and the-interests of the 
employees are all answered in the 
affirmative. No doubt is cast that 
Transcon is able to offer the service 
it proposes, a service, it-should be 
noted, which would result in sub- 
stantial savings in transit time, as 
shown below by comparison with 
other types of service: air express, 
two days; Railway Express, six 
days; freight forwarder, 14 days; 
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truck (interchange), 15 days; rail 
LCL, 20 days; rail CL, 18 days; 
truck direct single line service, 
eight days. 


Motor Carrier Opposition 


A number of motor carriers op- 
posed approval of the applications 
—13 in the case of P.I.E., 108 in 
the Transcon case. They may feel 
that they have won an important 
victory ; but it may be asked if such 
a victory is not pyrrhic. The deci- 
sions handed down in these cases 
might very well spell doom for their 
own attempts to push back con- 
stricting boundaries. 


The opposition of the motor car- 
riers, which was strongest in the 
case of the Transcon application 
appears, in fact, a little enigmatic. 
They can certainly not claim that 
their present or future well-being is 
at stake. Commissioner Mahaffie, the 
lone dissenter, notices that the 13 
protesting motor carriers in the 
P.I.E. application have grown rap- 
idly in gross revenue and earnings 
during the last three years and are 
operating at substantial profits. It 
is also evident that the amount of 
transcontinental freight now han- 
dled by these carriers averages 
about 1.1 per cent of their total, 
so that even a complete diversion 
of this tonnage, either to a P.I.E.- 
Keeshin combination or to a newly 
established Transcon service, would 
be of little import to them. It ap- 
pears significant, too, that the only 
existing transcontinental motor 
carrier, the Denver-Chicago Truck- 
ing Company, has remained con- 
spicuously silent in both proce- 
dures. Incidentally, Denver-Chi- 
cago secured its transcontinental 
rights a few years ago without op- 
position from other carriers. 


The opposing motor carriers in 
the P.I.E. and Transcon cases may 
have won something of a victory, 
but what about the motor carrier 
industry as a whole? Has it gained 
by these decisions? Or has it been 
thrown back—perhaps on a slightly 
higher level—to the theoretical lim- 
itations established for it when it 
was proclaimed that the motor car- 
rier was not equipped for hauls over 
300 miles? Should transcontinental 
motor transportation be ruled out, 
just as—not so long ago—motor 
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carrier transportation of heavy 
commodities was considered taboo? 


We are not interested in the case 
of P.I.E. or of Transcon as such. 
Quite possibly, a great number of 
strictly legal questions are in- 
volved; we have every confidence 
that the authorities know how to 
deal with them. However, decisions 
of a general nature were made, and 
they were based upon general prin- 
ciples of transportation policy. 
Ideologies may have been estab- 
lished which will influence the trend 
of transcontinental motér,; transpor- 
tation for some time. to come. The 
Commission has found. on :previous 
occasions that the existence of large 
motor carrier systems may well be 
in the public interest. It has found 
that the motor carrier industry, a 
coordinate and competing form of 
transportation, should be permitted 
to grow through consolidation and 
that it should not be frozen at its 
present level (Associated Transport 
MC-F-1612). The force which 
moves our economy is competition, 
and the present opponents of trans- 
continental motor carrier opera- 
tions are among the most outspoken 
defenders of this force. Even ad- 
mitting that transportation acts 
under what is known as a “regu- 
lated monopoly,” which is just an- 
other term for “‘moderated competi- 
tion,” such regulation should never 
attempt to stop a development con- 
demnable only because of its poten- 
tial and assumed damage to exist- 
ing enterprises. If government 
agencies take it upon themselves to 
manage the economic trend of the 
transportation industry, every con- 
sideration should be given to the 
need for progress and logical devel- 
opment. No phase of the transpor- 
tation industry should be kept in a 
state of “petrified adolescence.” We 
heartily subscribe to Commissioner 
Mahaffie’s opinion that “the trans- 
portation system of this country 
has developed to its present ade- 
quacy and efficiency principally as a 
result of the competitive struggle, 
not only between individual} units, 
but also between different types of 
carriers.” 


The P.I.E. and Transcon cases 
may be closed, or not—that is up 
to the lawyers. The case for trans- 
continental trucking is still wide 
open. 





CRAWLS On Roller Bearings 


Up and Down Steps...Over Obstructions... 
‘Rolls Smoothly Over Flat Surfaces 





HAND TRUCKS 


@ Patented Roller 
Bearing Crawler 
Tread 

e@ Sturdy Construc- 
tion -- Aluminum, 
Steel or Wood 

@ Safety Straps 

e@ Patented Strap 
Tightner 


The Famous 
Crawler Tread 
ROULE® SAmINGS 














* A Movable Belt : 
Model $-2-S-T Over Bali Bearings! 


Never have you or your men experienced 

such complete utility with comfort as that 

offered by the Escort hand truck. No lifting 

...no fatigue. Carries a full load safely up 

and down steps, over obstructions. This 

truck simply crawls over on roller bearings. 
Write for Catalog. 


Stevens Appliance Truck Co. 
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OLD SAVANNAH ROAD 
AUGUSTA, GEORGIA 

















like a good 
cook makes 
up menus 

in advance... 


: Unite VAN LINES 
agents PRE-PLAN 


“every move] 


United Van Lines Pre- 
Planned service de- 
livers a smooth move 
anywhere in the 
United States or 
Canada. 


e With United's exclusive ®Sanitized 
protection, precious belongings are 
safeguarded against moths, mold, 
mildew and unseen bacteria. Look 
for the dependable, friendly United 
mover in your telephone directory. 


United VAN LINES 


Over 350 agents in U. S. and Canada 
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MECHANICAL COOLING 
(Continued from page 29) 


But the immediate selling job 
is on the ground—or on the rails, 
to be more exact—and if past evi- 
dence is to be taken into account. 
the company has its work cut out 
for it. 

Hitherto, the rails have looked 


Cold Storage 
Carloading 
Canopy 


UINCY Market Cold Storage and 
Warehouse Co., Boston, is guarding 
the temperature of frozen-food shipments 
against temperature changes and at the 
same time reducing surface condensation 
on cases with an extensible carloading 
canopy developed by the company’s chief 
engineer, R. E. Sherbrooke. Additionally, 
owing to the fact that the temperature in 
the receiving room is maintained at about 
five degrees, the canopy arrests the forma- 
tion of heavy fog. The device, built and 
installed at a cost of $140, is in use at 
Quincy's Watertown, Mass., plant. 
Extension and retraction of the canopy 
are effected by a system of tracks and 
ropes, in conjunction with what is known 
in awning-makers parlance as a “cleat.” 
In constructing the canopy, a 2x3 was 
bolted to the building on either side of 
the door, and above. These are I! ft. high 
on the sides and are 12 ft. across the top. 
A similar piece, attached to the platform, 
holds the lower flap. The sides of the 
extensible frame are also 2x3, while the 
outer framing above and below, and the 
extension frame, are of one-inch pipe. The 
pipe that extends from a hinge upward on 
each side extends continuously across the 
top, and the lower and upper flaps are held 





with marked suspicion on any- 
thing pointing toward abandon- 
ment of the time-honored ice-and- 
salt-methods of refrigeration. It 
is just possible, however, that me- 
chanically cooled cars will mark 
so considerable an advance over 





rigid by iron pipe in the hems. Four inches 
of extra canvas above protrude beyond the 
uprights and help make a seal against the 
car. The pipe in the outer edge or hem 
of the lower flap is pulled up by rope and 
held by track and guides on the uprights. 
The cross brace, when pulled up on its track 
and held by rope attached to a winch, 
creates satisfactory tension against the car, 
it is reported. The canvas is No. 10 water- 
proof army duck. 


{left} Canopy in retracted position. (right) In position for contact with railroad car. 
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the conventional ice-bunkered 
units that the rails can be pre- 
vailed upon to acknowledge the 
Machine Age. 

Refrigerating rail cars by Ice 
Age methods, says U. S. Thermo, 
makes for fairly slipshod tempera- 
ture control. It’s a sort of “load 
and hope” method, they feel. Four 
to six tons of ice and salt are 
loaded into the car, and everybody 
hopes for the right temperature. 
Besides, they say, this method is 
both cumbersome and expensive. 
Long delays are necessary for 
icing and pre-cooling; lack of 
temperature control means heavy 
loss claims; and maintenance and 
replacement costs are high, owing 
to the corrosive action of the 
brine. 


Temperature Is Dial-Set 


Thermo King eliminates these 
handicaps, it is maintained. Con- 
trolled temperatures from — 20 to 
80 degrees, with no more than 
two degrees of temperature varia- 
tion experienced by the product 
at any time, are maintained simply 
by setting a dial on the unit—or, 
to be more specific, on one of the 
units; for U. S. Thermo’s system 


actually utilizes two completely - 


self-contained refrigerating 
“packages,” one of which does the 
work while the other stands by 
ready to work in the event its mate 
konks out. They’re set in sliding- 
door-type mounting bases at the 
“A” end of the car in an area 
normally reserved for ice bunkers. 
A unit can be taken out and re- 
placed inside of 10 minutes. 

Say one of the machines does 
konk out. Here’s what U. S. 
Thermo visualizes happening in 
refrigeration’s Machine Age: 

First of all, the stand-by unit 
will automatically assume its re- 
sponsibilities, insuring mainte- 
nance of the desired temperature. 
(This holds true, incidentally, re- 
gardless of weather conditions 
outside the car. For example, if 
it gets too cold outside, the Thermo 
King unit will automatically 
switch to a heating cycle to hold 
the inside temperature at the level 
set on the dial.) The fact that 
one of the units is inoperative will 
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be immediately evident at the first 
inspection point. A green light on 
the outside of the car, put there 
for the express purpose of inform- 
ing interested parties of the con- 
dition of things on the inside of 
the car, will have gone out, sig- 
nifying non-feasance on the part 
of one of the units. (A glance ata 
thermometer adjacent to the light 
will provide a quick check on the 
temperature in the car.) 

Upon discovering that one of 
the units is not in working order, 
the inspection point will, as U. S. 
Thermo sees it, teletype the news 
to the next division point, which 
will have replacement units on 
hand, and ready to install at a 
moment’s notice. 

Installation is simplicity itself. 
The mounting base, which is an- 
chored to the car, is pulled out, 
and the unit is placed on it. Two 
simple connections are made for 
fuel and automatic controls, and 
the unit is then pushed into place. 
The turn of a crank at the end of 
the car lowers a screen in front 
of the unit and at the same time 
clamps an exhaust chimney over 
the top of it. The chimney carries 
off fumes and heat from the en- 
gine section. 


Operates on Gas 


The unit itself consists of a 
28-horsepower water-cooled gaso- 
line engine, a six-cylinder com- 
pressor, a cooling coil, an air- 
circulating fan, and controls. An 
automatic defrosting device is 
numbered among the latter. Freon 
is used as the refrigerant. 

All of this, it turns out, costs 
considerably less than plain old 
ice and salt. To cite but one ex- 
ample, in U. S. Thermo’s “test trip 
No. 9,” in which a load of meat 
products was transported for 
Swift & Company, the savings in 
the use of mechanical refrigera- 
tion were put at $42.41. Total 
elapsed time of the trip was 96 
hours. Lest it be thought that 
this is just another case of “all 
that meat and _ no potatoes,” it 
should be set down that potatoes 
have been Thermo King-cooled— 
as have apples, oranges, fish, and 
frozen concentrated fruit juices. 
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AIR CARGO 
(Continued from page 23) 


Air cargo, both express and 
freight, has rapidly become more 
and more important to the air 
carriers. During the late thirties, 
cargo amounted to only a little 
over three percent of the airlines’ 
traffic volume, but as a result of 
its postwar growth, air cargo has 
now reached 15 percent of the 
scheduled airlines’ total traffic. 

Air cargo’s future rate of 
growth is largely dependent upon 
reductions in the cost of opera- 
tions, which will be reflected in 
lower rates. The major possibility 
for reductions in operating costs 
lies in the introduction of new 
and more economical aircraft. 
The necessity of operating large 
new cargo aircraft permitting the 
exploitation of the presently un- 
tapped traffic which will move at 
between 14 and 16 cents per ton- 
mile, is of prime importance. 

Improvements in ground han- 
dling and terminal operations also 
offer opportunities for future sav- 
ings as volume of traffic develops. 
Aircraft designed to reduce 
ground handling are already past 
the planning stage. Reduced 
ground-time means higher utiliza- 
tion of the plane; and higher 
plane-utilization is a positive 
means of reducing ton-mile oper- 
ating costs. In general, the higher 
the average daily aircraft-utiliza- 
tion that can be attained, the 
lower the average payload re- 
quired to break even. Additional 
factors that may permit cost re- 
ductions include all-weather flying 


_ and the establishment of less- 


restrictive operating standards, 
such as permitting higher gross 
take-off weights for cargo craft 
than for passenger craft. 

Present rate levels of 19 cents 
per ton-mile for the combination 
airlines and 16 to 17 cents for the 
all-cargo carriers are strictly pro- 
motional. No one appears to be 
making money out of carrying car- 
go at these rates. The all-cargo car- 
riers, for example, reported sub- 
stantial losses in 1949, with their 
costs running roughly at 18 to 20 
cents per revenue-ton-mile. These 


figures, moreover, reflect relative- 
ly high load factors and operation 
experience on only the higher- 
density cargo routes. 


Over the past 20 years, there 
has never been a year in which 
the volume of air cargo has de- 
creased, but the large increases 
we have seen in the years since 
the introduction of true air cargo 
will probably not be seen again. 
The diminishing rate of growth 
characterizing the past year will 
probably continue. This does not 
mean, however, that a decline is 
in prospect. The “margin of op- 
timism” in projecting the future 
volume of air cargo has been 
greater than for any other phase 
of air transportation. Below is a 
recent forecast of the Port of New 
York Authority for air-cargo 
growth up to 1980. This projec- 
tion is based on a 25 percent in- 
crease for 1950, with a decline of 
four percent by 1980: 


AIR-CARGO FORECAST, 1950-1980 


Year Total Tons 
1949 169,406 
1950 211,800: 
1955 370,600: 
1960 555.900 
1965 778,200 
1970 1,011,700 
. ie 1,264,600 
1980 1,517,500 


Per cent increase, 1980 over 1949: 795.8 


Very little study has been made 
of the air-cargo market from the 
shippers’ point of view; too many 
projections are based on what air- 
craft can do at certain levels of 
operating costs without trying to 
determine how the plane can fit 
into industry’s needs. Air cargo, 
with a few exceptions like the 


transportation of flowers and 


sport fashions, has not as yet won 
a permanent place in the regular 
routing of freight traffic. Indeed, 
the air carriers have hardly 
scratched the surface. Price com- 
petition with other forms of trans- 
port is only one of the ways by 
which business can be attracted; 
there are many advantages of air 
cargo which have not as yet been 
exploited. 
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INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT 


(Continued from page 38) 


experience the only way an aspirant 
to traffic management can get to 
know his subject? Or can it also be 
gained by taking classes like those 
urged by the American Society of 
Traffic and Transportation? I’m an 
advocate of the society’s undertak- 
ings, and probably from its efforts 
there will result an educated group 
of traffic managers. Business man- 
agement should have no hesitation 
in taking on traffic managers from 
this group. 

[Unable to stay for the whole 
meeting, Charles E. Coyle, general 
traffic manager, Otis Elevator Co., 
made the following remarks at this 
stage of the discussion: 

In my own case, I’ve been re- 
cently engaged in an endeavor to 
change the positions of men in a 
department if they show adaptabil- 
ity. My purpose is to make for 
bigger and better men by changing 
their positions. I’m doing this at 
the present time annually, and hope 
to do the same in our factories— 
that is, I propose to institute a 
program where men will go from 
our department into the factories 
more frequently to become more ac- 
quainted with the equipment we 
produce. ] 

Mr. ROEDER (American Home 
Foods): As to the question of the 
future, I don’t think there’s a stand- 
ard educational requirement. The 
better-equipped an individual is, 
the better his opportunities. How 
far a man goes in the traffic man- 
agement field depends on the ex- 
tent to which he avails himself of 
education or experience in econom- 
ics, law and other subjects. 

Mr. FRAZER (Woolworth): A 
broad general knowledge of what 
transportation is all about is the 
most a man can receive from a 
school. He can’t be given a course 
in Ed Sheffe’s business, which is 
different from ours—they’re as far 
apart as day and night—or the 
paper business or the locomotive 
business. All any man can hope to 
get in school, as I see it, is the abil- 
ity to think along traffic lines, and 
the knowledge of where to look for 
information he needs in his indi- 
vidual business. 
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One very valuable thing many of 
these schools forget is that we 
traffic men have to appear before 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and other rate bodies. The 
schools don’t teach a man to think 
on his feet, to be in a position to 
answer questions thrown at him by 
someone who knows the game. If 
you’re tongue-tied on your feet, 
you’re out of luck. 

Mr. LACEY: You’ve stated that a 
good basic traffic education should 
enable one clearly to express one’s 
views. Too many times I’ve seen 
good traffic men who are simply 
tongue-tied when they’re on their 
feet. They just couldn’t put their 
ideas across. If I were to conduct 
a course in traffic management, I’d 
include a course in public speaking. 

Mr. KRUMECH: Mr. Frazer, what 
do you do within your organization 
with regard to your relationship 
with regulatory bodies and people 
like that? 

MR. FRAZER: I make members of 
my department get out and handle 
cases before these bodies. If neces- 
sary, I send them alone. 

MR. NEWBERRY (Johns-Manville): 
I’m inclined to agree with Ed Sheffe 
that the fellow will be in the best 
position if he has a law background. 
Failing to get a man with a law 
background, I’ll settle for someone 
with engineering or economics. But 
a young man going into traffic 
should have a law background if 
possible. 


@® Has the traffic manager a 
future as an executive whose duties 
would be comparable to those that 
might be exercised by a “manager 
of distribution” or a “vice-president 
in charge of distribution.” 

Mr. LACEY: What have you to 
say, Ray? 

Mr. NEWBERRY (Johns-Manville): 
Well, as I view the vocation of 
traffic management today, there are 
few limitations to it. I think the 
traffic manager of today, and those 
that come after us, can be about 
anything they can make themselves. 
Of course, a traffic manager might 
be unfortunate enough to get into 


one of those companies where his 
activities are limited, where he 
answers to a purchasing agent who 
may not be nearly as capable as he 
is, and whose principal function 
would be to stifle him. Otherwise, 
the field is wide open, and the traffic 
manager of the future should be in 
a good position to become a top ex- 
ecutive in any part of the business. 

I feel this way because I don’t 
know of any job or any department 
of a company that presents a 
greater opportunity to become fa- 
miliar with most of the company’s 
functions. And it all depends on 
the traffic man. He can sit in his 
office and have cobwebs around him, 
or he can get around the company 
and find out what the sales people 
are doing or what the production 
people are doing. 

I view the possibilities of a man 
in the traffic department becoming 
top brass as as good as those in 
any department. 


@ Concluding remarks of the 
moderator: 

Mr. LACEY: I’ve jotted down some 
notes arising from this discussion. 


‘I believe we’re all agreed that the 


traffic manager should be resource- 
ful. He should be energetic, and, by 
all means, he should be diplomatic 
and broad-minded. He must also be 
able to meet with administrative 
agencies and legislative bodies. 

He must know sound business 
principles, and he must be a student 
of transportation economics. He 
must continually keep posted on all 
current decisions of the Supreme 
Court on transportation matters, 
and on decisions of the ICC and the 
Maritime Commission, and he must 
keep his management informed as 
to their effect on his company’s 
business. 

He should report to an executive 
officer—if possible a top executive, 
and he should by all means be in- 
cluded in the councils of the com- 
pany. He should have a chance to 
advise management on all matters 
affecting transportation and dis- 
tribution policy. 

He should have a good basic edu- 
cation and .be able to express his 
views clearly and succinctly. Traffic 
education is, after all, merely a tool; 
how a man should use that tool is 
up to himself. 
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Baker Announces New Line 


Three new stand-up-model fork 
trucks featuring ruggedness and low 
maintenance comprise new FC center- 
control fork truck line recently intro- 
duced by Baker. Units are for 3,000-, 
4,000-, and 6,000-lb. loads. Driver 
stands on right side and has unob- 
structed view of end of forks when 
engaging load. One pedal operated by 
left foot in normal driving position, 
controls power and braking. Inter- 
lock cuts off power when brake is ap- 
plied. Shockless automotive - type 
steering-wheel is equipped with steer- 
ing knob to facilitate sharp turning 
and backing into position. Wheel is 
horizontal. Accessibility and func- 
tional engineering is said to make for 
quick servicing. Power axle can be 
removed in 60 minutes, trailing axle 
in 20, and brakes can be relined in 30 
minutes, according to Baker. Follow- 
ing are specifications for FC-30 
(3,000-lb. capacity), FC-40 (4,000- 
lb.), and FC-60 (6,000-lb.): Width 
over drive wheels — 35%, 37%4, and 
39%4 in. respectively; outside turning 
radius—74, 74, 81 in.; minimum in- 
tersecting aisles—65, 65, 70 in.; over- 
all height—all, 83 in.; telescoping lift 
—all, 126 in.; initial lift—63%4, 63%, 
61 in.; length of forks—all, 36 in. 

® Baker Industrial Truck Div., 1216 
W. 80th St., Cleveland 2. 
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A New Products News 





Maneuverability Featured 


Load-Mobile battery-operated indus- 
trial tractor introduced by Market 
Forge is only 44 in. long and is said 
to be especially useful in small plants 
where space is at premium. In driv- 
ing, operator can (1) face away from 
load, (2) face load when negotiating 
narrow passages, or (3) ride on step 
for on-off short-haul driving. Models 
have 3,000- or 5,000-lbs. capacity; 
draw-bar pull is 500-800 lbs. Speed 
ranges from 3.5 to 4 m.p.h. with no 
load, to 2.5 to 3 m.p.h. with full load. 
Overall width is 30 in. Comes with 
desired tractor hitch. 

© Market Forge Co., 25 Garvey St., 
Everett, Mass. 





Push-button Storage 


Described as entirely new method of 
storing materials, Stak-Rak selective 
storage system developed by Chicago 
Tramrail, is said to provide 100% se- 
lectivity in handling items of any size 
or shape. System is adaptable to 
rough stock, palletized goods, drums, 
bundles, rolled goods, etc., according 
to manufacturer and is push-button- 
controlled by 1 man. Thus, it is main- 
tained, single attendant effects deliv- 
ery of incoming goods to exact position 
specified, or quickly selects desired 
materials from storage for re- 
verse movement. Stak-Rak system, 
which affords complete utilization of 
storage space, consists of self-stand- 
ing rack-columns on either side of 
narrow aisles. Crane bridge spans en- 
tire width of area and travels length- 
wise on tracks. It is equipped with 
overhead trolley from which electric 
fork lift is suspended. Latter revolves 
to serve either side of aisles, and oper- 
ator controls its motion with the push 
button. Columns can be spaced ab 
any interval required to receive mer- 
chandise. Aisle requirements for loads 
up to 2,000-Ibs capacity are actual 
physical dimensions of unit to be 


handled plus 8 in. for column and nec- 
essary running clearance. Fork lift 
can be supplied with 36-in. fork with 
horizontal spread of 3 ft., or with 
multiple fork with 10-ft. spread for 
handling long materials such as bar 
stock. 

® Chicago Tramrail Corp., 4000 W. 
Washington Blvd., Chicago 24. 





Loading-Height Adjuster 


Rite-Hite loading-height adjuster, 
distributed nationally by Karl A. Her- 
man Co., adjusts vertically and hori- 
zontally. There is no bump at outer 
end of platform, no crack at point of 
contact with dock. Adjustment is 
made by 2 handles which fold out of 
way when not in use. Unit comes in 
2 sizes: One model is 42 in. from front 
to rear and has 12-in. vertical move- 
ment; other is 72 in. with 18-in. move- 
ment. Both are 72 in. wide and have 





14-in. horizontal adjustment. No lu- 
brication or maintenance required. 

® Karl A. Herman Co., 412 Fuller 
Ave., N. E., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Fork Tines Swing Inward 


Vertically pivoted forks for use on 
high-lift trucks have been developed 
by Elwell-Parker to meet requirements 
in factories, warehouses, and shipping 
departments where loads may have to 
be maneuvered in congested quarters. 
Device comes as part of various 
Elwell-Parker fork trucks, but can be 
supplied as attachment for all stand- 
ard fork units. Tines can be used in 
ordinary way, or to swing inward 
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from straight position, facilitating 
pallet- or skid-handling. Truck can 
handle load at angle up to 45 deg. 
from parallel, depending on length of 


tines and width of pallet. Head of 
each tine has 2 cross-members sup- 
ported horizontally in fixture bolted 
to base-plate attached to elevating 
mechanism. Inner cross-member is 
held in fixture by means of vertical 
pin forming hinge, and under tension 
of a spring. Outer member is short 
length of steel bar and normally rests 
in contoured flange welded to base- 
plate. Tine is adjusted by moving it 
sideways, spring tension holding it in 
inward or straight position. 

® Elwell-Parker Electric Co., Cleve- 
land. 


Staple Commodity 


Bostitch has announced a new and 
improved stapling hammer — Model 
H2B—designed for high-speed tacking 
and light nailing. One blow will drive 
a staple of .050 x .019 wire all the 
way home, according to Bostitch— 
whether unit is being used for lining 
freight cars, padding crates, or cover- 
ing furniture. Features include plat- 
ing for rust-resistance, new-style driv- 
ing lever for better balance, and 
new-type pusher to eliminate jams. 

® Bostitch, 993 Mechanic St., West- 
erly, R. J. 





Ferris Wheel 


Ferris Mfg. Co. has come out with 
an improved model of its rotary file. 
Removable baskets in balanced trays 
rotate either way by fingertip control. 
Instant accessibility to 1 or a dozen 
cards is said to be assured, and pro- 
vision is made for cross-filing. File 
has capacity of 13,000 cards in 3 sq. 
ft. of floor space. New feature is 
hand brake which locks wheel in de- 
sired position even after several trays 
are removed. Attached posting shelf 
is available for posting at the file; 
shelf folds out of way when not in 
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use. Cabinet is constructed of heavy 
steel and is mounted on casters for 
easy portability, and locking slide 
cover protects records when unit is 
not in use. Files can be made to any 
reasonable size on request. 

® Ferris Mfg. Co., 244 Great Mead- 
ows Rd., Stratford, Conn. 


Clark Adds Demountable Tires 


Demountabie cushion-style rubber 
tires are now standard equipment on 
2 Clark fork trucks and 1 tractor— 
gas Trucloader fork truck in both 1015 
and 1024. styles, battery-powered 
Trucloader 1024 model, and Clark- 
ette-5 towing tractor. Development 
will be added to other lines at later 
date. Big advantage is in time re- 
quired to change tires. In tests, me- 
chanics unfamiliar with demountables 
were able to change a set in 15 min- 





utes, compared with several hours for 
pressed-on solid tires, according to 
Clark. New demountables are said to 
incorporate same advantages of cush- 
ioning, long wear, and superior cut- 
and-chip resistance found in previous 
pressed-on-type. They feature tapered 
hard-rubber base reinforced with bead 
wires. Tire can be applied to tapered 
base wheel merely by bolting together 
the 2 wheel halves with standard 
wrench. Allen wrench is used to re- 
move plugs. In illustration, tire is seen 
assembled at top, disassembled at bot- 
tom. Standard solid and pneumatic 
tires will be available for Trucloader 
models as optional equipment. 

® Clark Equipment Co., Industrial 
Truck Div., Battle Creek 11, Mich. 


Free Wheeling 


Self-powered wheelbarrow recently 
put on the market by S and S Vending 
Machine Co. moves full load up 40% 
grade. Compression acts as brake on 
downgrade; speed on level is comfort- 
able walking pace. Pow-R-Barrow’s 
air-cooled engine is mounted beneath 
bed. It drives by friction on tire 
tread, with simple controls all on right 
handle. 

© S and S Vending Machine Co., 
San Jose, Calif. 


Gas-Truck Gases Neutralized 


OCM Catalytic Exhaust, introduced 
by Oxy-Catalyst Mfg. Co., renders ex- 
haust gases from gas-powered lift 
trucks odorless and non-poisonous. 
OCM, installed like standard exhaust, 
weighs 25-30 lbs. Catalyst (reacting 
agent) is built into exhaust, and 
should be changed every 3,000 operat- 
ing hours. Efficiency and safety are 
guarded by pyrometer on instrument 
panel, which also measures air-fuel 
ratio of engine, enabling operator to 
check engine efficiency. Unit operates 
only on unleaded gas, and is said to 
impose no more back-pressure on en- 
gine than standard muffler. Housing 
is constructed of pressed-steel box 
sections bolted together. 

© Oxy-Catalyst Mfg. Co., Ine., 115 
S. Conestoga Rd., Wayne, Pa. 





Flattens Wind Bags 


Power-driven bag-flattener manu- 
factured by Flexoveyor is especially 
designed for use as pallet-loader. A 
series of endless steel coil springs run- 
ning over grooved steel rollers forms 
conveying medium. By means of ten- 
sion spring and rocker arm connec- 
tion between upper and lower convey- 
ors, a kneading and pressing action 
is applied to bag, eliminating air and 
distributing contents evenly. This pro- 
duces a flat bag, which piles better 
and is said to save as much as 30% 
in space. Discharge conveyor section 
is raised or lowered by hydraulic ram. 
Thus, bags being piled on pallets will 
be at correct tiering height. 

© Flexoveyor Mfg. Co., 1220 S. 
Acoma St., Denver 10. 
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Industrial Trafic Management 


John J. Cofiman has been promoted 
branch traffic manager of Cargill, Inc., 
Chicago. 


C. A. Moore has been appointed man- 
ager, trafic and warehousing of the cus- 
tomer service operations for the General 
Electric Co.’s construction materials de- 
partment, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Pressed Steel Car Co., Inc., New York, 
has appointed Fred M. Garland assistant 
to the president and general traffic man- 
ager. H. D. Harlow has been appointed 
assistant general traffic manager and J. C. 
Goodard as traffic manager, with head- 
quarters at Mt. Vernon, Ill. 

Richard C. Colton has resigned as gen- 
eral trafic manager of RCA-Victor Division 
of Radio Corp. of America, Camden, N. J., 
in order to accept the position of vice 
president in charge of the New York office 
of Lykes Brothers Steamship Co. Mr. Col- 
ton is a member of the executive committee 


of the Camden Traffic Club. 





Insurance 


Government insurance against civilian 
damage by enemy action is now assured. 
Congress, impressed by the arguments pre- 
sented by both industry and government 
officials, is ready to put its final stamp 
of approval on legislation to compensate 
business firms and civilians alike for any 
prospective war damage, including de- 
struction caused by atomic bombs. 

Under the federal insurance program 
which will probably be put into effect 
within the next few weeks, the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp. will be supplied with 
$1 billion worth of insurance capital. Pri- 
vate insurance companies will act as under- 
writing agents, however. 

Virtually every type of business will be 
eligible for war damage insurance policies. 
Following a _ policy established during 
World War II, jewelry, furs, art and his- 
torical collections would not qualify, but 
any other type of property, whether owned 
privately or by a corporation could qualify. 


Materials Handling 


American Material Handling Society, 
Montreal, Can., Chapter, has installed D. 
A. Gillespie as president; L. J. Stock, vice 
president; Col. E. D. Elwood, M.B.E., hon- 
orary president; J. G. Pope, secretary; and 

. G. Wilford, treasurer. The directors 
are E. B. Jubien, Wm. Sherman, M. S. 
Hayes, T. J. Christie, and K. W. Grims- 


dale. 





The Materia! Handling Institute, Inc., 
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Classified and alphabetized for the convenience of the reader 


at its annual meeting in New York, 
Dec. 7, has elected John G. Bucuss, Acme 
Steel Co., Chicago, president. Other off- 
cers elected include L. West Shea, The 
Union Metal Manufacturing Co., Canton, 
Ohio, first vice president; and J. C. 
Mevius, American Engineering Co., Phila- 
delphia, second vice president. R. Kennedy 
Hanson was re-elected secretary-treasurer. 

Directors to serve for two years are E. 
W. Allen, Thomas A. Edison, Inc., West 
Orange, N. J.—Electric Accessories; G. J. 
Hanhauser, Fab-Weld Corp., Philadelphia 
—Pallets, Containers & Auxiliary Egquip- 
ment; John A. Baldinger, Automatic 
Transportation Co., Chicago—Electric In- 
dustrial Trucks; E. J. Byrne, Chisholm- 
Moore Hoist Corp.; Tonawanda, N. Y.— 
Electric Hoists; W. H. Noelting, Faultless 
Caster Corp.. Evansville, Ind.—Casters; 
and Howard M. Palmer, Lewis-Shepard 
Products, Inc., Watertown, Mass.—Motor- 
ized Lift Trucks. 

Directors to serve for one year are 
Milton Moon, Signode Steel Strapping 
Co., Chicago—Strapping; J. P. Lawrence, 
The American Monorail Co., Cleveland— 
Monorails & Tramrails; George G. Ray- 
mond, Lyon-Raymond Corp., Greene, N. Y. 
—Short-Stroke Hydraulics; C. H. Strauss, 
Ironbound Box & Lumber Co., Hillside, 
N. Jj.—Floor Trucks; Jervis C. Webb, Jer- 
vis B. Webb Co., Detroit—Conveyors; and 
J. W. Wunsch, Silent Hoist & Crane Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.—Gas Trucks. 





John C. McGunnigal has been appointed 
sales manager of the steel strapping divi- 
sion of The Stanley Works, New Britain, 
Conn. 





Dr. George W. Vinal, internationally rec- 
ognized authority on storage batteries and 
electrical standards, has been named en- 
gineering consultant and advisor for The 
Electric Storage Battery Co., Philadel- 
phia. 


Packing and Packaging 


According to the National Production 
Authority's pulp, paper and board section, 
“there seems to be no immediate need for 
limitations in non-defense consumption” of 
paper and paper board. Apparent short- 
ages are described as either “unreal, or for 
the most part a small percentage compared 
with total supply.” While direct and in- 
direct Federal Government requirements 
for container and box boards increased 
during the third and fourth quarters of 
1950, the total of these requirements was 
described as “relatively small.” A substan- 
tial demand for overseas-type fibre con- 
tainers occurred when the Korean out- 
break necessitated repackaging of Army 


depot supplies. This demand subsided by 
the end of September, but was generally 
offset by other container demands, result- 
ing largely from increased defense orders- 
Production in some cases is at an all-time 
high, with output at a greater rate than 
the increase in defense procurement. 


Traffic and Transportation 


Assn. of Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion Practitioners, at its twenty-first annual 
convention at St. Louis, Nov. 9, has elected 
John R. Turney, Washington, D. C., presi- 
dent. Other officers elected include J. K. 
Hiltner, secretary; and Charles E. Bell, 
treasurer. District vice presidents: No. 2, 
S. S. Eisen, New York; No. 4, Frank H. 
Cole, Jr., Cincinnati; No. 6, Paul H. Har- 
din, Atlanta, Ga.; No. %, A. H. Schweitert, 
Chicago; No. 10, Ernest Porter, Des 
Moines, lowa; No. 12, Frank A. Leffing- 
well, Dallas, Tex.; No. 14, J. N. Early, 
Billings, Mont.; and No. 16, Howard G. 
Freas, San Francisco. 

Delta Nu Alpha Transportation Frater- 
nity, New York University Chapter, at its 
annual dinner meeting, Nov. 12, has in- 
stalled the following officers: Frank J. 
Costanza, president; James T. Carr, first 
vice president; Bernard S. Strauss, second 
vice president; William Wagner, secretary; 
and James Dobbin, treasurer. 


Delta Nu Alpha Transportation Frater- 
nity, Tau Alpha Sigma Chapter, at its 
“election night” meeting in the Colonie 
Warehouse, Troy, N. Y., Dec. 6, elected 
T. E. Shelly, Marshall-Eclipse Division, 
Bendix Aviation Corp., president. Other 
officers elected include M. M. Forhock, 
Cluett Peabody Co., Inc., first vice presi- 
dent: H. Duncan, Colonie Warehouse, sec- 
ond vice president; L. F. McDonald, Amer- 
ican Meter Co., secretary; and L. H. 
Larche, American Airlines, treasurer. Di- 
rectors are C. Bonjukian, Behr Manning 
Corp.; J. Moran, Pennsylvania Rail- 
road: and E. C. Mayberry, Dorn’s Trans- 
portation, Inc. 


Topeka Traffic Club, Topeka, Kans., at 
its annual election meeting, Nov. 16, has 
elected A. B. Fleming, Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway Co., president. Other 
officers elected include W. A. Lawson, 
Goodyear Tir® & Rubber Co., vice presi- 
dent; and S. C. Bennett, secretary-trea- 
surer. 

Traffic Club of Jersey City, Inc., at its 
annual meeting at the Union Club, Hobo- 
ken, N. J.. Nov. 21, has installed Anthony 
Scherger, Block Drug Co., Inc., Jersey City, 
president. Other officers installed include 
Sidney Michaels, Pyramid Motor Freight 
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Co., Newark, first vice president; Jack 


Pearson, Alco Gravure Division Publication © 


Corp., Hoboken, second vice president; 
and Frank J. Jones, Joseph Dixon Crucible 
Co., Jersey City, treasurer. James J. Cul- 
lington, Jersey City Chamber of Commerce, 
is secretary. 





Traffic Club of New York, Inc., has 
elected, at its annual “Members” dinner, 
Hotel Commodore, New York, Joseph VW. 
Brennan, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad Co., president. Other officers 
elected include E. D. Sheffe, Esso-Stand- 
ard Oil Co., first vice president; R. J. 
Wood, Pennsylvania Railroad Co., second 
vice president; G. H. Burtis, Luckenbach 
Steamship Co., Inc., secretary; and H. H. 
Huston, American Can Co., treasurer. 





Trans-Continental Freight Bureau, Chi- 
cago, has elected M. F. Edbrooke chair- 
man of the standing rate committee, to suc- 
ceed the late M. A. Cummings. C. V. Hen- 
nings has been made a member of the com- 
mittee. 

Wyoming Valley Traffic Club has an- 
nounced that R. J. Eckenrode, Fowler and 
Williams, Inc., Wilkes-Barre, Pa., has suc- 
ceeded L. O. Holt, Pennsylvania Railroad, 
as president. Fred R. Roberts, Delaware & 
Hudson Railroad, Wilkes-Barre, is vice 
president. 





Transportation—Air 


Emery Air Freight Corp. has moved 
their executive offices from the Emery Air 


Terminal at 314 East 39th St. to 801 Sec- © 


ond Ave., New York. 





Frontier Airlines, Denver, Colo., has an- 
nounced the appointments of Brooke B. 
Burnham and Robert M. Evans as assis- 
a to the vice president for traffic and 
sales, 


—Government 


Department of Commerce’s transporta- 
tion activities have been centralized under 
Maj. Gen. Philip B. Fleming, Under Sec- 
retary for Transportation, in order to bet- 
ter meet mobilization needs. Newly created 
is an Office of Transportation, to be 
headed by a Deputy Under Secretary of 
Transportation. Transferred to this new 
office is the Transportation and Commu- 
nication Division of the Office of Industry 
and Commerce. A Transportation Council 
has also been set up under General Flem- 
ing, composed of the Chairman of the Ci- 
vilian Aeronautics Board, The Maritime 
Administrator, Commission of Public 
Roads, Civil Aeronautics Administrator, 
and the Chairman of the Advisory Board 
of the Inland Waterways Corporation. 

The Under Secretary has also had dele- 
gated to him the priorities and allocations 
powers of the Defense Production Act re- 
lating to air transportation and ocean 
shipping. 

Supervising all of these agencies within 
the Department, the Under Secretary will 


be responsible for compiling and analyzing 


estimates of traffic requirements to be im- 
posed upon existing transportation facili- 
ties by the needs of mobilization; determin- 
ing the adequacy of such facilities to handle 
the increased load; developing proposals 
designed to secure the best possible use of 
existing transportation facilities, and stim- 
ulate the provision of needed facilities. 
The new organization is already at work 
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on requirements for transportation items 
during the current year. Such work will 
be the basis for allocation programs, be- 
yond that already in effect for freight cars, 
should they become necessary. 





Military Traffic Service has named 
Charles W. Van Horn, retired vice presi- 
dent of operations and maintenance, Bal- 
timore & Ohio Railroad; and Max R. Har- 
ris, executive vice president, Indianapolis 
Forwarding Co., as consultants. 





James L. Murphy. has resigned as assis- 
tant to the secretary of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission after more than 57 
years of service. 





Francis B. Robins, Wilmington, N. C., 
has been appointed director of the divi- 
sion of materials and equipment of the De- 
fense Transport Administration. 


—Highway 


L. C. Allman has been elected executive 
vice president of Fruehauf Trailer Co., De- 
troit. He is also president of the Truck- 
Trailer Manufacturers Assn. and represents 
TTMA as a member of the board of gov- 
ernors of the National Highway Users Con- 
ference. 





Canadian Automotive Transportation 
Assn., at its annual convention in To- 
ronto, has elected John Veitch, Veitch 
Truck Lines, Selkirk, Manitoba, president. 
Other officers elected include Jack Taylor, 
Alberta Motor Transport Assn., first vice 
president; Camille Archambault, Rapid 
Transit Terminal, Montreal, second vice 
president; and Male, Terminal 
Warehouses, Ltd., Toronto, secretary-trea- 
surer. 





Defense Transportation Administrator 
James K. Knudson is pushing heavier load- 
ing of highway transport vehicles in order 
to utilize all transportation facilities to the 
fullest extent possible during the present 
emergency. The DTA chief has served no- 
tice on state highway officials and utili- 
ties commissioners that if the states do 
not lower artificial and hampering bar- 
riers to highway traffic in this emergency 
period, “their failure to do so will be 
an invitation to elements of the Federal 
Government to take the lead in bringing 
about uniform standards.” It is likely 
that the states will cooperate, as they did 
with the Office of Defense Transportation 
during World War II, but Mr. Knudson 
maintains that permanent solution of the 
problem requires a uniform regulatory code 
and full reciprocity between the states. 

Defense Secretary Marshall has asked 
the Governors of the 48 states to cooper- 
ate with the military in authorizing over- 
weight truck movements when urgent 
military needs require such action. It is 
made clear, however, the carriers will not 
be authorized to represent the military in 
seeking such permits, but that such re- 
quests will come from the military services. 





Freight Forwarders may be granted com- 
mon carrier status if the President signs 
H. R. 5967 now on his desk awaiting sign- 
ing at press time. The House-approved 
measure was passed by the Senate with 
no debate. Originally, it had been thought 
that the short pre-Christmas session of 
Congress would accomplish little, other 
than appropriating more defense funds, but 


with the sudden worsening of the Korean 
war the Senators buckled down to work. 
Within a 450-mile limit, the measure would 
permit forwarders to use motor carrier 
services at rates lower than those charged 
shippers. 





Interstate Commerce Commission has 
made public the first major revision of its 
Motor Carrier Safety Regulations since 
they became effective 11 years ago. The 
proposed 45,000 word revision is high- 
lighted by one basic premise—placing of 
greater responsibility on individuals prin- 
cipally drivers, but not excluding oper- 
ators. 

The proposed changes include: 1) an- 
nual physical examinations of drivers; 2) 
persistent violations, a bad accident record, 
or a combination of both would bar a 
driver from employment; 3) strict ob- 
servance of speed limits in scheduling; 
and 4) driver inspection of equipment. 
There are also many mechanical require- 
ments such as: 1) two windshield wipers; 
2) stricter brake requirements; 3) rear 
wheel flaps; and 4) rear bumpers for all 
vehicles. 

The changes will affect all private, con- 
tract, and common carrier trucks, trailers 
and buses. However, they will not become 
effective for some time and are likely to be 
further revised based on public hearings 
scheduled by the Commission. 





ICC has consolidated and re-published 
its “Regulations for Transportation of Ex- 
plosives and other Dangerous Articles” 
which affect all carriers. Copies of the 
new 300-page book are available from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 





Trailmobile Co., Cincinnati, has elected 
S. E. Biggs, Cincinnati, and James A 
Bardsley, Berkeley, Calif., vice presidents 
of the company. Mr. Biggs will head the 
company’s manufacturing operations in 
Cincinnati; Springfield, Mo.; Berkeley, 
Calif.; and Windsor, Canada. Mr. Bards- 
ley will head the company’s Pacific Coast 
operations, with headquarters in Ber- 
keley. 





United Van Lines, Inc., and its agents 
held an event-packed annual convention in 
St. Louis, late in November. With 200 in 
attendance, the two-day meeting featured 
forums, panels, and individual addresses on 
all phases of long-distance moving. opera- 
tions. A “How’s Business?” forum dis- 
closed that business conditions are gen- 
erally good. An entire afternoon was de- 
voted to the question of sales and selling 
techniques. Members of UVL’s staff pre- 
sented a discussion on the firm’s pre- 
planned moving service,” and the manager 
of the company’s claim department, W. A. 
Halsey, described procedure with regard to 
claims. 





Charles W. Woolridge has been elected 
vice president and assistant general man- 
ager of Red Ball Motor Freight, Inc., Dal- 


las, Tex. 


—Rail 


Assn. of American Railroads, at its an- 
nual meeting at the Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York, Nov. 17, has re-elected William T. 
Faricy, president. Other officers re-elected 
include J. Carter Fort, vice president and 
general counsel; James H. Aydelott, vice 
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FINANCE and INSURANCE 


Things You Can Do 


YOU CAN be compelled to pay tax 
on stock you own in a foreign corpora- 
tion which also pays taxes to the state. 

For illustration, in Commonwealth 
v. Shenango Furnace Co., 67 Atl. (2d) 
113, Pa., it was shown that the 
Shenango Furnace Co. owned shares 
of stock in a foreign corporation 
which was doing business in Pennsyl- 
vania and owned property there. 
Hence, it was subject to the Pennsyl- 
vania corporate franchise tax. 

The furnace company’s officer con- 
tended that to include in the value of 
its capital stock its investment in the 
shares of this foreign corporation 
works double taxation. 

The higher court refused to agree 
and said that in determining the 
value of capital stock of a domestic 
corporation for capital-stock tax pur- 
poses, the domestic corporation could 
not expect a deduction based on its 
investment in shares of stock of a 
foreign corporation doing business 
and having property in the state and 
paying a franchise tax to the state. 
In other words, this is not “double” 
taxation. 


YOU CAN credit in your income 
tax return, deductions for money paid 
to customers for damaged, lost or 
destroyed merchandise. 

For illustration, in Jerry Rossman 
Corp. v. Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, 175 Fed. (2d) 711, testi- 
mony brought out that a company’s 
official unwittingly overcharged cer- 
tain of its customers. Later, the com- 
pany deducted these refunds in its 
federal income tax returns. The re- 
funds amounted to a considerable sum, 
and the internal revenue agents re- 
fused to allow the deductions. 

In subsequent litigation, the higher 
court held that these deductions were 
proper and legal. 


Things You Can't Do 


YOU CAN’T sue directors of a cor- 
poration if testimony shows that the 
directors have handled the corpora- 
tion’s business successfully, and with- 
out fraud or deceit. 

In S. Solomont & Sons Trust, Ince. 
v. New England Theatres Operating 
Corp., 93 N. E. (2d) -241, Mass., this 
question was presented the higher 
court: Can a minority of stockhold- 
ers in a theatre corporation sue the 
directors of the corporation? Accord- 
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ing to a recent higher court, the an- 
swer is no. 

The majority of the stockholders 
decided that it was not in the best in- 
terest of the corporation to sue the 
directors, who had been successful 
managers .of the business, especially 
in view of the possibility of antag- 
onizing them. 

The higher court held that the 
minority stockholders could not file the 
suit on behalf of the theatre corpora- 
tion. The court said: 

“The plaintiffs [minority] de- 
manded that the corporation engage 
in controversy with its principal exec- 
utives, whose administration had been, 
and was continuing to be, most suc- 
cessful. Under their management 
the once precarious financial condi- 
tion of the corporation had greatly 
improved, its indebtedness had been 
discharged, and it had begun to pay 
dividends.” 

For comparison, see Brewer v. 
Boston Theatre, 104 Mass. 378, 395. 
With respect to the power of a ma- 
jority of stockholders in a theatre cor- 
poration the court said: 

“A majority of the corporators 
have no right to exercise the control 
over the corporate management, 
which legitimately belongs to them, 
for the purpose of appropriating the 
corporate property or its avails or in- 
come to themselves or to any of the 
shareholders, to the exclusion or 
prejudice of the others.” 


YOU CAN’T receive credit for tax 
purposes on a value you set on pre- 
ferred stock, unless you prove that 
the stock actually is worth your 
valuation. 


For instance, in Fox Corp. v. United 
States, 165 Fed. (2d) 639, a corpora- 
tion sued the United States for in- 
come taxes which the corporation’s 
officials alleged it overpaid. Testimony 
showed that the corporation had pur- 
chased a plant for $1,250,000 in cash, 
plus all of the corporation’s author- 
ized preferred stock, consisting of 
5,000 shares of a par value of $100 
each, or $500,000. The Federal Tax 
Commissioner concluded that the pre- 
ferred stock was worth only $250,000 
at the time the plant was acquired 
instead of $500,000 as claimed by the 
corpcration, and increased the tax 
accordingly. 

The higher court held that the com- 
missioner was correct, since the cor- 
poration failed to prove positively that 
the preferred stock was worth $100 
per share. 
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TRANSPORTATION 


Things You Can't Do 


YOU CAN’T avoid liability for a 
shipper’s lost, destroyed or damaged 
merchandise even though you prove 
that your employees’ negligence did 
not cause the damage. However, if a 
shipper damages your equipment, you 
cannot recover damages unless you 
prove exactly what negligence of the 
shipper caused the damage. 


For example, in Beer Distributors, 
Inc., v. Winfree, 57 S. E. (2d) 902, 
Va., testimony showed these facts: 
A carrier proved that a comparative- 
ly new semi-trailer loaded with bottled 
beer was left on a shipper’s lot, rest- 
ing properly on the landing gear, 
which had operated safely for a long 
period. The shipper later moved the 
trailer; two hours after the trailer 
had been moved, the landing gear slid 
forward and bent upward, dropping 
the forward end of the trailer to the 
concrete driveway, causing consider- 
able damage. The carrier owner of 
the trailer sued the shipper for 
damages but failed to prove that the 
latter’s negligence caused the trailer 
to collapse. Hence, the higher court 
refused to hold the shipper liable. The 
court said: 


“From the testimony it is quite 
clear that why and how the accident 
occurred is not shown. The burden 
of making such a showing was upon 
the plaintiff [carrier]. It cannot be 
properly concluded from the evidence 
whether the collapse was caused by 
improper movement of the trailer, by 
defective equipment, or by accident. 
If any one of these might have been 
the cause then the plaintiff must fail 
because it is his duty to single out 
and point with reasonable certainty 
to the cause. To say that neither 
negligent handling of the trailer or 
defective equipment was the cause 
— be to indulge in pure specula- 
ion. 


YOU CAN’T avoid liability for a 
collision with your stalled truck at 
night, unless you prove that your 
driver gave approaching drivers of 
other vehicles adequate warning of 
the presence of your truck in a dan- 
gerous location. 

In Gunter v. Fisher, 41 So. (2d) 
692, La., it was brought out that a 
driver had some motor trouble while 
driving at night. He brought the 
truck to a stop on the right-hand side 
of the paved portion of the highway. 
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While attempting to start the truck or 
push it off the highway, a car 
driven by one Gunter collided violently 
with the rear of the truck. The vio- 
lence of the collision, which practically 
demolished the front portion of the 
Gunter car, jammed the doors in such 
a way that Gunter was imprisoned in 
the car and seriously injured. 

In subsequent litigation, the higher 
court held Gunter entitled to recover 
heavy damages. 

The court explained that the dam- 
age allowances could have been 
avoided had the truck driver used rea- 
sonable care and flagged down Gun- 
ter’s car, or placed flares on the high- 
way to warn approaching drivers of 
the danger. 

For comparison, see Green, 48 Atl. 
(2d) 390. This court awarded a hus- 
band and wife $85,000 for injuries 
caused by a negligent driver. 


A reader recently asked this ques- 
tion: “What is the limit of damages 
allowed a pedestrian or other person 
injured through negligence of the 
driver of a common carrier?” 

The answer is that there is no limit. 

For example, in Batts v. Joseph 
Newman, Inc., 71 Atl. (2d) 121, N. J., 
it was shown that employees of a 
common carrier affixed a cylindrical 
tank to a motor truck and that the 
tank worked itself loose while the 
truck was being driven through city 
streets. The tank struck a pedestrian, 
causing compound, comminuted frac- 
tures of both legs. As a result of 
these iniuries, the pedestrian was hos- 
pitalized for more than a year and 
suffered a considerable degree of 
permanent _ disability. The jury 
awarded the pedestrian $66,000 in 
damages. Later. the damage allow- 
ance was reduced to $48.000 and the 
higher court approved the verdict. 

See also C. B. Smith v. L and N, 
Hamilton County, Ohio, reported Sep- 
tember, 1950. Here, a pedestrian was 
awarded $225,000 for loss of both legs 
through the negligence of a common 
carrier. 


YOU CAN’T rely upon a custom to 
relieve your driver from _ responsi- 
bility for a collision caused by his 
failure to obey lawful traffic laws and 
rules. 

For example, in Stephens v. Cuts- 
forth, 40 N. W. (2d) 389, Wis., it was 
pointed out that it was a custom or 
agreement among certain truck driv- 
ers that loaded trucks could be driven 
on the smooth portion of the highway 
and empty trucks on the rough por- 
tion, even though it involved driving 
on the wrong side of the road. 

One day, the driver of a loaded 
truck was driving on the left side of 
the road. An empty truck traveling 
on the right side collided with it. Each 
driver testified that he saw the other 
about a quarter of a mile away. 

The higher court held the owner of 
the loaded truck liable in damages to 
the owner of the empty truck, saying: 

“There is no indication that an 
agreement could supplant the statu- 
tory rules of the road upon a public 
highway entirely open for public 
travel.” 
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WAREHOUSING 


Things You Can Do 


YOU CAN hold a seller liable on a 
guarantee, if the contract of stor- 
age and the warehouse receipt are as- 
signed to you. 

For illustration, in Hunter, Inc., v. 
Foust Distilling Co., 181 Fed. (2d) 
543, testimony showed that the Wil- 
son Co. was sold 2,535 barrels of rye 
whiskey, which were in a warehouse. 
Proper warehouse receipts were is- 
sued, and as part of the transaction, 
the seller gave the Wilson Co. a war- 
ranty. The Wilson Co. sold the 
whiskey to the Hunter Co. Later, 
the latter sued the original seller on 
breach of warranty. 


Although the seller argued that his 
guarantee to the Wilson Co. was not 
effective nor assignable to the Hunter 
Co., the higher court held the seller 
liable, stating: 

“It is illogical to contend that 
Foust [original seller] was making 
merely a personal promise to its 
vendee [Wilson Company] when the 
warehouse receipt contained language 
showing that it might be assigned 
and that it was salable.” 


When warehoused goods are dam- 
aged, lost or destroyed, will the court 
hold the warehouseman liable without 
proof that it was his negligence which 
eaused the loss? Under what circum- 
stances is a warehouseman liable in 
damages for lost or destroyed goods 
when no definite proof is given that 
his negligence caused the loss? 


In Denning Warehouse Co. v. Wid- 
ener, 172 Fed. Rep. (2d) 910, testi- 
mony showed that one Widener stored 
a large quantity of broomcorn in a 
warehouse owned by the Denning 
Warehouse Co. One night, a fire of 
unknown origin destroyed the ware- 
house. Widener sued for the value of 
the broomcorn. 


The warehouse company’s counsel 
argued that it could not be liable be- 
cause Widener failed to prove that the 
fire was caused by the negligence of 
the company’s employees. Widener, 
however, proved that the warehouse 
failed to have a night watchman on 
duty at the time of the fire; permitted 
inflammable trash to collect in the 
warehouse, and permitted smoking in 
the room where the broomcorn was 
stored. Widener alleged that these 
acts were the proximate cause of the 
fire. The lower court entered judg- 
ment against the warehouse company 
for the value of the broomcorn. 


The higher court approved the ver- 
dict, saying: 

“It is for the jury to determine 
whether the specific acts of negligence 
proximately contributed to the fire. 
Of course, there was no direct evi- 
dence tending to show that any specific 
act of negligence was the proximate 
cause, but it was a permissible in- 
ference from the facts as found.” 

While there was no direct proof 
that the warehouseman’s negligence 
contributed to the fire, the jury was 
found justified in deciding that the 
circumstantial evidence indicated that 
the broomcorn was destroyed through 
negligence of the company’s em- 
ployees. 


For comparison, see Luke v. Se- 
curity Storage & Van Co., 24 So. (2d) 
692. This court said: 

“A warehouseman, in order to 
escape responsibility for the loss of 
goods intrusted to its care, must show 
that the loss did not occur through its 
fault; but where it is shown that the 
usual precautions have been taken to 
prevent a fire it is not liable for the 
loss due to the fire.” 


Recently, a reader wanted to know 
whether a warehouseman may com- 
mingle stored goods. 


YOU CAN deliver to a patron goods 
of “like” quality instead of his actual 
goods if you prove that it is a custom 
to mix goods stored by different pa- 
trons. 

For illustration, see Smith, Inc. v. 
Rosalia Warehouse, 219 Pac. (2d) 986, 
Wash. 

A man named Smith stored peas 
in a warehouse. The warehouseman 
mixed the peas with other peas stored 
by other patrons, as was the general 
custom in this locality. 

Later, Smith sued the warehouse- 
man to recover damages represent- 
ing the difference in value between 
the peas he delivered to the warehouse 
and those delivered to him by the 
warehouseman. The higher court re- 
fused to hold the warehouseman liable. 

“Other peas,” said the court, “were 
delivered by various growers to the 
same warehouse. They were all com- 
mingled in a common mass.... A 
warehouseman, pursuant to a general 
custom, is allowed to store fungible 
goods in bulk where no instructions 
forbidding such practice are received 
from the depositor, and he may dis- 
charge his obligation to the owner by 
delivering to him goods of like amount, 
kind. grade and auality.” 


Things You Can't Do 


YOU CAN’T expect a higher court 
to reverse a decision rendered by duly 
appointed arbitrators. 

In McDevitt v. McDevitt, 73 Atl. 
(2d) 394, Pa., it was brought out that 
two brothers, Charles and Richard 
McDevitt, were associated in a gen- 
eral storage and warehouse business. 
They signed a contract which pro- 
vided that, in the event of the death 
of either, the survivor could continue 
the business, purchasing the deceased 
partner’s interest at a valuation set 
by arbitrators. Charles died. The 
arbitrators decided that the value of 
the decedent’s interest was $150,- 
311.74. Heirs of Charles filed suit and 
introduced evidence proving that an- 
other person had made a cash offer of 
$215,000 for the interest in the part- 
nership. 

Nevertheless, the higher court an- 
thorized Richard to purchase the 
partnership interest at the price set 
by the arbitrators. 

“Arbitrators,” ruled the court, “are 
the final judges of both law and fact, 
and an award will not be renewed or 
set aside for mistake in either... . 
Arbitration agreements are strictly 
construed and are not to be extended 
by implication.” 
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PRODUCTS and SERVICES OF ADVERTISERS IN THIS ISSUE 








ATTACHMENTS, FORK TRUCK 


Baker-Raulang Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

Clark Industrial Truck Div., Clark Equipment Co., 
Battle Creek . 

Mercury Manufacturing Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Mobilift Corp., Portland, Ore. 

Silent Hoist & Crane Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


AXLES, TRUCK (Drive) 
Eaton Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


BODIES, FREIGHT 


Fruehauf Trailer Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Gerstensiager Co., Wooster, Ohio 


BODIES, REFRIGERATOR 


Fruehauf Trailer Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Gerstensiager Co., Wooster, Ohio 


BODIES, VAN 


Fruehauf Trailer Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Gerstenslager Co., Wooster, Ohio 


BURGLAR ALARMS 


American District Telegraph Co., New York, N. Y. 


CAR PULLERS 


Silent Hoist & Crane Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CASTER POSITION LOCKS 
Darnell Corp., Ltd., Long Beach, Cal. 


CASTERS 


Darnell Corp., Ltd., Lon 
Mercury Manufacturing Co., 


Beach, Cal. 
Chicago, Ill. 


COMPRESSORS, AIR 
Eaton Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


CONVEYORS, APRON 
Webb Co., Jervis B., Detroit, Mich. 


CONVEYORS, BELT 
Webb Co., Jervis B., Detroit, Mich. 


CONVEYORS, CHAIN-in-FLOOR 
Webb Co., Jervis B., Detroit, Mich. 


CONVEYORS, LIVE ROLLER 
Webb Co., Jervis B., Detroit, Mich. 


CONVEYORS, ROLLER 
Webb Co., Jervis B., Detroit, Mich. 


CONVEYORS, TROLLEY 
Webb Co., Jervis B., Detroit, Mich. 


COURSES, TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT 
Traffic Managers Institute, New York, N. Y. 


CRANES, MOBILE 


Baker-Raulang Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Silent Hoist & Crane Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CRANES, PORTABLE JIB 
Silent Hoist & Crane Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


DOLLIES 
Mercury Manufacturing Co., Chicago, Ill. 


ENDGATES, ELEVATING 


Fruehauf Trailer Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Hercules Steel Products Corp., Galion, Ohio 


JANUARY, 1951 


(To locate advertisements see index on page 88) 


FIFTH WHEELS 
Fruehauf Trailer Co., Detroit, Mich. 


FIRE ALARMS 
American District Telegraph Co., New York, N. Y. 


FORK TRUCKS (Elec.) 

Baker-Raulang Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

Clark Industrial Truck Div., Clark Equipment Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

Mercury Manufacturing Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

FORK TRUCKS (Gas) 


Clark Industrial Truck Div., Clark Equipment Co.., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

Mobilift Corp., Portland, Ore. 

Silent Hoist & Crane Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FREIGHT CARRIERS 


—— Airlines, Inc., Home Office, New York, 
“——e a Express Co., Home Office, New 
oe Freightways, Home Office, Port- 
Delta Air Lines, Inc., Home Office, Atlanta, Ga. 
Flying Tiger Line, Inc., Home Office, Los Angeles, 
ann ‘Wastd Airlines, Home Office, Kansas City, 


°. 
Union Pacific Railroad, Home Office, Omaha, 
Nebr. 


HOISTS, CHAIN 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


HOISTS, ELECTRIC 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


HOISTS, ELECTRIC (Trolley) 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


HOLDUP ALARMS 
American District Telegraph Co., New York, N. Y. 


JACKS, SKID 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


LONG DISTANCE MOVERS 


“ee Van Lines, Inc., Home Office, St. Louis, 
oO. 


PORTS 
Port of Los Angeles, Los Angeles, Cal. 


PULLERS, RATCHET 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


RACKS, STORAGE 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


REFRIGERATION EQUIPMENT 
(Highway) 


Trailmobile Co., The, Cincinnati, Ohio 


SCALES, INDUSTRIAL 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SMOKE DETECTING SYSTEMS 
American District Telegraph Co., New York, N. Y. 


SNOW PLOWS 
Mercury Manufacturing Co., Chicago, Ill. 


SPRINKLER SUPERVISORY SERVICE 
American District Telegraph Co., New York, N. Y. 





SWEEPERS, INDUSTRIAL 
Mercury Manufacturing Co., Chicago, Ill. 


SYSTEMS, OVERHEAD MONORAIL 
Webb Co., Jervis B., Detroit, Mich. 


TRACTORS, INDUSTRIAL (Elec. 


Baker-Raulang Co., Cleveland, _ Ohio 
Mercury Manufacturing Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


TRACTORS, INDUSTRIAL (Gas) 


Clark Industrial Truck Div., Clark Equipment Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. . 
Mercury Manufacturing Co., Chicago, Ill. 


TRACTORS, INDUSTRIAL (Non-Riding) 


Lift Trucks, Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


TRAILERS, INDUSTRIAL 


Mercury Manufucturing Co., Chicago, Ili. 
Silent Hoist & Crane Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


TRAILERS, LOW-BED 
Fruehauf Trailer Co., Detroit, Mich. 


TRAILERS, TRUCK 


Fruehauf Trailer Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Trailmobile Co., The, Cincinnati, Ohio 


TROLLEYS, MONORAIL 


Webb Co., Jervis B., Detroit, Mich. 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


TRUCKS, APPLIANCE 
Stevens Appliance Truck Co., Augusta, Ga. 


TRUCKS BOX {Hand) 
Mercury Manufacturing Co., Chicago, Ill. 


TRUCKS, ELEVATING PLATFORM 
{ Elec.) 


Baker-Raulang Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Mercury Manufacturing Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


TRUCKS, ELEVATING PLATFORM 
{Non-Riding) 


Lift Trucks, Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


TRUCKS, HAND (Three-Wheel) 
Stevens Appliance Truck Co., Augusta, Ga. 


TRUCKS, LIFT (Hand) 


Lift Trucks, Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


TRUCKS, PALLET (Hand) 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


TRUCKS, PALLET {Non-Riding) 


Clark Industrial Truck Div., Clark Equipment Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

Lift Trucks, Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


TRUCKS, PALLET-STACKING 
(Non-Riding) 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


(Continued on following page) 
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AID TO BUYERS—Continued 


TRUCKS, PALLET-STACKING 
(Straddie, Non-Riding) 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


TRUCKS, PLATFORM (Hand) 
Mercury Manufacturing Co., Chicago, Ill. 


TRUCKS, PLATFORM (Powered, Elec.) 
Baker-Raulang Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


Mercury Manufacturing Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


TRUCKS, PLATFORM 
(Powered, Non-Riding) 
Lift Trucks, Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio 


WAREHOUSES 
See section immediately following 


WATCHMEN'’S SUPERVISORY SERVICE 
American District Telegraph Co., New York, N. Y. 


WATERFLOW ALARMS 
American District Telegraph Co., New York, N. Y. 


WHEELS, INDUSTRIAL 


D il Corp., Ltd., Long Beach, Cal. 
oarenry Manctecturing Co., Chicago, Ill. 


WINCHES 

Mercury Manufacturing Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Silent Hoist & Crane Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 





BOOKS and CATALOGUES 


A BULLETIN describing Lyon-Raymond 
heavy-duty hand pallet trucks of 4,000 and 
6,000 pounds has been published. Actual 
“on the job" applications show how the 
truck is used in confined areas and in con- 
junction with power-operated models. Lyon- 
— Corp., 13978 Madison St., Greene, 
N. Y. 


A REFERENCE CHART, for firms whose pack- 
ages or packaging materials must meet the 
specifications of military services, has been 
prepared. The chart lists the principal gov- 
ernment symbols, types of packaging, ad- 
hesive applications, and the type numbers 
of National's "Resyn" adhesives that are 
acceptable under the specifications. Na- 
— Adhesives, 270 Madison Ave., New 
ork. 


OBITUARIES 


John P. Alwater, 44, president of Interstate 
Motor Freight System, Cleveland, Nov. 30. 





Joseph F. Lampe, 56, vice-president of 
Shippers Express, Inc., Cincinnati. 





Lawrence E. Thornton, 50, superintendent of 
the Baltimore & Ohio Chicago Terminal 
Railroad Co., Nov. 21. He was a member 
of the Western Railway Club of Chicago 
and the American Railway Engineering 
Assn. 


Coming Events 


Jan. 19-20—New Mexico Motor Carriers 
Assn., annual convention, Hilton Hotel, 
Albuquerque, N. M 

Jan. 20-23—Local Cartage National Con- 
ference, annual convention, Buffalo, 


Jan. 21-23—Truck-Trailer Manufacturers’ 
Assn., annual convention, Edgewater 
Gulf Hotel, Edegwater, Miss. 

Feb. 2-4—The Refrigeration Research 
Foundation, annual meeting, Statler 
Hotel, Boston. 

Feb. 4—Associated Warehouses, Inc., 17th 
annual meeting, Statler Hotel, Boston. 

Feb. 4—Interlake Terminals, Inc., annual 
meeting, Statler Hotel, Boston. 

Feb. 4—Allied Distributors, Inc., annual 
meeting, Statler Hotel, Boston. 

Feb. 5—Distribution Service, Inc., annual 
meeting, Statler Hotel, Boston. 

Feb. 5-7—National Truck Leasing System, 
Inc., annual meeting, Sheraton Hotel, 
Chicago. 

Feb. 5-9—American Warehousemen's Assn., 
60th annual meeting, Statler Hotel, 
Boston. 

Feb. 8-10—Colorado Motor Carriers Assn., 
annual convention, Cosmopolitan Hotel, 
Denver. 

Feb. 9—American Chain of Warehouses, an- 
nual meeting, Statler Hotel, Boston. 

Feb. 11-15—National Furniture Warehouse- 


men's Assn., 30th annual convention, 


Waldorf-Astoria, New York. 

Apr. 5-6—American Society of Traffic & 
Transportation Institute, Northwestern 
University, Chicago. 

Apr. 5-l10—National Tank Truck Carriers 
Conference of ATA, annual convention, 
Boca Raton Club, Boca Raton, Fla. 

Apr. 17-20—American Management Assn., 
20th National Packaging Exposition, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

Apr. 22-27—Mayflower Warehousemen's 
Assn., annual convention, Broadmoor 
Hotel, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Apr. 30-May 4—Fourth National Materials 
Handling Exposition, International Am- 
phitheatre, Chicago. 

June 4-7—Canadian Warehousemen's Assn., 
annual meeting, Seigniory Club, Monte- 
bello, Que. 

July 20-2i—South Carolina Motor Truck 
Assn., annual convention, Ocean Forest 
Hotel, Myrtle Beach, S. C. 

Oct. 10-11—National Assn. of Shippers Ad- 
visory Boards, 15th annual meeting, 
Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland. 

Oct. 22-24—Packaging Institute, 13th an- 
nual forum, Hotel Commodore, New 
York. 

Oct. 22-26—American Trucking Assns., Inc., 
annual convention, Stevens Hotel, Chi- 
cago. 

Nov. 15-16—National Industrial Traffic 
League, annual meeting, Palmer House, 
Chicago. 





ACTIVITIES 


(Continued from page 52) 


president in charge of operations and main- 
tenance department; Edward H. Bunnell, 
vice president in charge of finance, ac- 
counting, taxation and valuation depart- 
ment; Dr. Julius H. Parmelee, vice presi- 
dent and director of the Bureau of 
Railway Economics; Robert S. Henry, 
vice president in charge of public rela- 
tions department; Walter J. Kelly, vice 
president in charge of traffic department; 
James M. Souby and Thomas L. Preston, 
general solicitors; and George M. Camp- 
bell, secretary-treasurer. 


The following were chosen as directors: 
West—C. E. Denney, Northern Pacific 
Railway; J. D. Farrington, Rock Island 
Lines; F. G. Gurley, Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fe Railway; J. P. Kiley, Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul and Pacific Railroad; 
A. T. Mercier, Southern Pacific Co.; P. J. 
Neff, Missouri Pacific Lines; and A. E. 
Stoddard, Union Pacific. East—Walter S. 
Frankly, Pennsylvania Railroad; E. S. 
French, Boston & Maine and Maine Cen- 
tral Railroads; P. W. Johnston, Erie Rail- 
road; G. Metzman, New York Central Sys- 
tem; Roy B. White, Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad; and William White, Delaware, 
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Lackawanna and Western Railroad. South 
—C. McD. Davis, Atlantic Coast Line Rail- 
road; Wayne S. Johnston, Illinois Central 
Railroad; Ernest E. Norris, Southern Rail- 
way System; and L. R. Powell, Jr., Sea- 
board Air Lines Railroad. 





interstate Commerce Commission has 
under consideration a petition from 175 
railroads asking for 4 per cent freight rate 


“rise in Official Territory (east of the Mis- 


sippi and north of the Ohio and Potomac 
rivers). Applying across-the board (ex- 
cepting coal), the increase would boost 
rail revenues by $141 million annually. 
The increases requested on coal are 12 
cents per net ton and 13 cents per gross 
ton. The petition covering traffic “within, 
from, to or via official territory,” does not 
ask for an increase on freight car demur- 
rage charges or charges for handling, load- 
ing or unloading export, import, coastwise, 
or inter-coastal traffic which do not affect 


the measure of the line-haul rate and are . 


not in addition to the line-haul rate. 


Warehousing 


Kansas City Warehousemen’s Assn., Inc., 
Merchandise Division, North Kansas City. 
Mo., at its annual meeting at the Hotel 
Continental, Dec. 6, has elected Charles C. 
Daniel, Centra] Storage Co., president. Mrs. 


E. M. Busey, Radial Warehouse Co., is 
secretary and treasurer. Directors include 
Oscar S. Anderson, Adams Transfer & 
Storage Co.; Alfred J. Crooks, Crooks Ter- 
minal Warehouses; and Harry A. Dale, 
W. E. Murray Transfer & Storage Co. Ex 
Officia “member of the board” is Morris 
M. Stern, Mid-West Terminal Warehouse; 
and Kansas representative is Lawrence J. 
Canfield, Inter-State Moving & Storage Co. 


Pennsylvania Furniture Warehousemen’s 
Assn., at its annual meeting in Philadel- 
phia, Oct. 21, has elected Edward C. Wer- 
ner, Ed Werner Transfer & Storage, Pitts- 
burgh, president. Other officers elected in- 
clude A. Duie Pyle, Pyle’s Storage Ware- 
house, vice president; “Myles F. Rockey, M. 
F. Rockey Storage Co., New Cumberland, 
secretary; and John F. Christie, Ryan and 
Christie, Bryn Mawr, treasurer. Directors 
are C. W. Nicholas, O. H. Nicholas Trans- 
fer, Butler; John Sturdevant, Post Stor- 
age, Inc., Scranton; Samuel U. Williams, 
Reliable Transfer, Uniontown; and Harry 
L. Gormley, Keystone Lawrence Transfer 
& Storage, New Castle. Directors of the 
Philadelphia Chapter are J. Wallas Fager, 
Miller North Broad, and Charles De Long, 
Monarch Storage Co. Directors of the 
Pittsburgh Chapter are Paul Shanahan, 
Shanahan Transfer, and Walter Hasley, 
Hasley Bros. 
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Public Warehouse Section 


Warehousing is an integral part of distribution in several 
ways. Public warehouses are not merely depositories for 
the safeguarding of personal effects or industrial com- 
modities; many are equipped to perform a wide range of 
services in addition to storage. Among those services are: 


Bottling, boxing, financing, fumigating, grading, handling, 
hauling, labeling, motor transportation, moth-proofing, moving, 
operation of public truck scales, quick-freeze facilities, rental 





BIRMINGHAM, ALA. | _- Betablished 1918 
wexsen American Transfer & Warehouse Co., Inc. 


831 N. 19th Street Birmingham 2, Ala. 
Merchandise and Household Goods 
Warehouse, Concrete and Steel Construction— 


150,000 sq. ft.—sprinklered. ADT Alarm. Private 
— Frisco ——— : — on” — 
WAREHOUSEMENS) ON eavy machine auling. rucks o 
- tam. i . 

° 









$s. 
epresented by Allied Distribution, Ine., N. Y.—Chieag 














B 
IRMINGHAM, ALA. | 1880—Seventy-one Years of Service—195I 


HARRIS TRANSFER & WAREHOUSE CO. 
© South 13th St., Birmingham ¢ 
Merchandise and Household Goods 
© STORAGE © CARTAGE © DISTRIBUTION ©@ FORWARDING 


Pool Cers Handled 
Member of A.C.W.—A.W.A.—N.F.W.A. Agents for Allied Van Lines, Inc. 











BIRMINGHAM, ALA. | 


STRICKLAND TRANSFER & WAREHOUSE CO. 


ese 1700-1702 2nd Ave. So., Birmingham 3 


General Merchandise Storage and Distribution 
Pool Car Service a Specialty—Motor Truck Service 
Centrally Located—Free Switching from All R.R.s 

















DOTHAN, ALA. | 
SECURITY BONDED WAREHOUSE 


500-501 East Commerce Street 8 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


SERVING Receiving—STORAGE—Handling. 

8.E. Alabama Motor Freight Service to all points. 

8.W. Georgia 6-car Private Siding. Reciprocal Switching. 
N.W. Fierida Efficient—C ienti Branch House Service. 








of space for manufacturing, offices and showrooms, rigging, 
sales representation, sample distribution, sorting, stevedoring 
and various other functions for efficient and economical dis- 
tribution. 


This special advertising section of public warehousing has 
been consolidated for ready reference and maximum utility. It 
includes merchandise, refrigerated, household goods and field 
warehouses. For shippers’ convenience, states, cities and firms 
have been arranged alphabetically. 








LITTLE ROCK, ARK. | New one story 90,000 sq. ft. warehouse 





COMMERCIAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


This ultra modern warehouse property with six car siding on the Rock 
Island is completely mechanized. We offer general merchandise ware- 
housing at its best, including pool car distribution, office and display 
facilities and loans on stored commodities. 






300-324 RECTOR STREET LITTLE ROCK, ARK, 
& Reprsientsed oy 
CHICAGO 4 ALLIED DISTRIBUTION DNC. NEW YORK 18 
WAbebf-a8e7 ry ita 008) 




















LITTLE ROCK, ARK. | pemcenes LARGEST WAREHOUSE 









FIREPROOF-CONSTRUCTED 
Pool Car Distribution—Agent, Allied Van Lines 


TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


Member American Warehousemen’s Association 
American Chain of Warehouses 


LITTLE ROCK ARKANSAS 





AZ 











PHOENIX, ARIZ. | FIREPROOF 
CENTRAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


17 EAST JACKSON STREET 
Specialists in Commercial Warehousing 
Santa Fe and Southern Pacific tracks 
STORAGE OFFICES DISTRIBUTION 

















: TUCSON, ARIZ. | Telephone 2-3331 


TUCSON WAREHOUSE & TRANSFER CO. 


110 E. 6th St., Tucson, Ariz. 
Storage—Warehousing—Distribution—Packing 


55,000 sq. ft. in Tucson—Served by Rail-Motor Truck. Modern 
fleet of trucks from 1-60 Tons for distribution in Tucson and vicin- 
ity. Crane and Winch service for heavy lifts. 








OPERATING WAREHOUSES 
IN PRINCIPAL CALIFORNIA CITIES 


EKINS 


VAN & STORAGE CO 
Complete 


ercial 1025 N. HIGHLAND AVE. 
grnage Facilities Bill Elliott, Manager 











STORAGE ! 
DISTRIBUTION : 
TRANSPORTATION 


CALIFORNIA WAREHOUSE 
1248 WHOLESALE ST. LOS ANGELES 21 











Merchandise Exclusively - Sprinklered—A.D.T. 
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LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


a —— & DISTRIBUTION 
Complete pool car services. Private 
sidin °F “Pacific Electric delivery, free 
swit ing any RR. Export , 
poems commercial and 
goo 

1956 S$. VERMONT AVE. (7) 

REpublic 1-3131 


LET LYON GUARD YOUR GOODS , 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. | 





MEMBER OF A.W.A. 


PACIFIC COAST TERMINAL 


| WAREHOUSE COMPANY 

} 1340 E. SIXTH ST. LOS ANGELES 21, CAL. 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION 

| Located in the heart of the Wholesale District 

















LOS ANGELES, CAL.| ESTABLISHED 1918 Phone: TR-8282 
PACIFIC COMMERCIAL WAREHOUSE, INC. 
923 E. 3rd St. Los Aageles 13, Cal. 

G MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION STORAGE IN TRANSIT 
DAILY HARBOR, LOCAL AND STATEWIDE HAULING 
EXPERIENCED, EFFICIENT, BONDED PERSONNEL 
10 Car Siding on A.T.&S.F. Railway 
Sprinklered—A.D.T. Proteeted 














LOS ANGELES, CAL. | pepyBlic VAN & STORAGE CO.. INC. 
WAREHOUSING—DISTRIBUTING— 
CARTAGE 


147,000 eq. ft. in downtown L. A. 9 car switch covered dock—small 
blocks of space for lease. 


COAST TO COAST VAN SERVICE 
214 No. Alameda 
| Export Packing & Crating Tucker 6101 














LOS ANGELES, CAL [\si7-1955 INDUSTRIAL ST., LOS ANGELES 21 


Star Truck & Warehouse Co. 


COMPLETE FACILITIES —— = SERVICE 
SPRINKI. ERED—A D.T 
Distribution 
Represented by Distributien Service 


240,900 Square Feet i 
New Terk Chicage 





Srora ge Dravuge 


117 Pieces Moter Equipment 
San Francisce 











For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. [Phone Underhill 1-7500 
MARKET STREET VAN & STORAGE 


1871 Mission St., Sap Francisco 3 
Complete Household Goods 
Service 
Pool Car Distribution 


Jim Cummins, Pres. 























SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. [ou 4.3461 


Member 
American Warehousemen's Association 
Distribution Service, Inc. 









General Merchandise 
United States Customs and 
Internal Revenue Bonded Storage 
Draying and Pool Car Distribution 
Office Accommodations and Telephone Service 











San Francisco Warehouse Company san FRANCISCO 7 








A.0.T. Protection —C.6.&0.— U.P 
Also! Warehouse at Brighton, Colo.’ 
Represented by 
Associated Warehouses Inc., 
Chicago and New York 


you can BANK ON 


Sive 
THE BANKERS WAREHOUSE COMPANY . 


Warehouses: 2133 and 2143 Blake St. 
Office: 2155 Blake St., Denver 2, Colorado—tTel: Alpine 3451 











OAKLAND, CAL. |" GeNERAL MERCHANDISE 
| WAREHOUSING « DISTRIBUTING - DRAYING 
Steamer Piers « Office Space Available 


OWARD TERMINAL 


1900 « Our 50th Anniversary Year * 1950 
95 MARKET STREET » OAKLAND 4, CALIFORNIA 














Serving Denver and the Rocky Mountain Region 


Specializing in Pool Car Distribution and General 
Merchandise Storage—50,000 Sq. Ft. Sprinklered Space 

@ LOW INSURANCE RATE @ PRIVATE SIDING U. P. 

@ LOCAL DELIVERIES @ FREE SWITCHING 


LARSEN TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 


P.O. Box 5152 Terminal Annex Denver 17, Colorado 








SACRAMENTO, CAL. | 





LAWRENCE 


Warehouse & Distributing Co. 
STORAGE 


MERCHANDISE — HOUSEHOLD GOODS 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTING — DRAYVAGE 
Your Detail Handled as You Want It 














ASSOCIATION § 20th & JAY STS, P. O. BX. 1194-D SACRAMENTO 6 








SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. | 
HASLETT WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


246 BATTERY STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 11 
Largest and most nthe storage and trucking service 
on Pacific 





Member: American Wea 








American Chain of al lene g "ane. 
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DENVER, COLO. 


1700 Fifteenth, Denver 17, Colo. 


TRANSFER & 
STORAGE CO. 





ap ALLIED VAN LINES— 


DISTRIBUTION AGE 











ee 








es 


_ and Firms are Arranged Alphabetically 


NORTH DENVER _.. 


Transfer & Storage Co. 


adds another new, modern warehouse to make facili- 
ties and service the largest and best in the Denver area. 

















Wer 260,000 square feet of fireproof storage 
space now available for your use, you are assured 
of better service in 1950. Rail sidings for 30 cars, 
broad, covered truck-loading docks, re-coopering, 
pool car distribution, custom-bonded storage, auto- 





matic dry sprinkler system with ADT protection, 
low insurance rate (15/2c on $100), free reciprocal 
switching on all lines entering Denver... Yes, right 
down the line, NORTH DENVER OFFERS YOU 


a MOST FOR YOUR MONEY! 
Office 2030 BLAKE ST. - DENVER, COLORADO 
ALLIED DISTRIBUTION INC. 


x Represented ty SW Ze 
CHICAGO 4 
224 S. MICHIGAN AVE. Ve Dittiib alaleeeee Gus va Crone 1 wane praeng x 


WAbash 2-3567 PEnn 6-0967 


PUEBLO, COLO. | sember of Mey.¥.A—A.W.A—Cole, WA. HARTFORD, CONN. | 
oxnses BURC WAREHOUSE AND] | warehousing and Distribation ston? 


TRANSFER CO., INC. Household Goods Storage 





_< * 


























a Office and Warehouse 
oO. SANTA FE AVENUE and Moving since 1899 
Modern Sprinklered ilding — Freight Forwarding 
and Distribution Household and Merchandise Storage Agents United Van Lines 





PACKING AND SHIPPING 
a = ae GEO. E. DEWEY & CO. 
= 1214 Main St., Hartford 3, Cona. a by "Distribution ‘team Inc. 


Ss 
CHICAGO 4 ; 
ALLIED DISTRIBUTION INC. 
= - AN AV’ ~~ 

















MEW YORK 18 
ts WEST 42ND ST 
PE an 6-0967 











HARTFORD, CONN. he Soeney. Pres. J. ©. Hyland, ¥.-Pres 


ARTFORD DESPATG 
and W "AA REHOUSE Ct. Inc 


410 CAPITOL war: HARTFORD, So 


PUEBLO, coLo. 128-130 SOUTH MAIN 


A ft : [ K - TRANSFER & 
STORAGE CO. 


’ Modern Sprinklered Bullding * Pool Car Distribution U.S. Bonded Warehouses | Car Distrrbu Household and 










































































. Tadalolloitt Melo la ital 3: o ut ae covers Connecticut 
ag Merchandise eee Coeandine and ed Scesieamenaita daily. wen hog yout Conn., and Spring- 
+*«x ACENT ALLIED V AN LINES— Members: NFWA—AWA—ACW-—AYL Agents 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. INN | HARTFORD, CONN. | iadeen oc Thelitiinen Ghemee a Gbid Gian 
—_— DESPATCH & STORAGE CO. 
The Bridgeport Storage Warehouse Co. NATIONWIDE CENTER ST, MARTFOND 8, COW 
General Offices 10 Whiting St. ft. of Storage Space—Bell 
Bridgeport 1 “Rdarn hives" HF449—Consign ) etipenante via. N. Y., 
General See 5 Storage and = vat OFFICE AND "DISPLAY SP ACE AND 
° TELEPHO 
Howschola rage Area, 67.000 Packing — SPECIALIZING IN POOL CAR 
and ~ ye om DISTRIBUTION 
N. Y.. N. H. and H. R.R. Siding | 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN.| Telephone: 5-8736 HARTFORD, CONN. | Telephone 8-6571 Established 1918 
MARVIN BROTHERS EXPRESS CO. PHOENIX EXPRESS & WAREHOUSE, Inc. 
1387 Seaview Ave. P. O. Box 2457 P. O. Box 703, Hartford 1, Conn. 
; Specializing in Warehouse: 445 Park Ave., East Hartford 
Pool car distribution of general commodities. MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
Merchandise storage. Building all on one floor of steel and concrete construction. 10,000 square feet—Automatic Fire and burglar al: alarm—Private — 
Private siding NENE WINEAE RR.—3 car capacity. Free switehing. Mater freight NYNH&HRR, & car capacity. Free swit of m 
goewees cut points. Member of ATA and Eastern Motor Freight chandise and household goods pool cars. 
AGE 
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For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 








NEW HAVEN, CONN. [~~ isemter of 2W4-Connt7A-New Hoven Oot0 WASHINGTON, D.C. | 
THE ATLANTIC BONDED WAREHOUSE CORP. WAREHOUSING REPRESENTATIVE AND CONSULTANT 



































114 Ferry Street P. O. Box 33 New Haven 1, Conn. Now Serving Leading Warehousemen in 24 Cities 
Merchandise Storage—U. S$. Customs ond Internal Revenue Bonded— Write or Telephone 
Consolidation—Storage and Distributi Baron tg 
erin cheese sae ne GO SAMUEL G. SPEAR 
All Trucking Facilities—Pool Car Distribution. 620 Bond Building, Washington 5, D. C. REpublie 7990 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. | D AVIS ST aR ARE C0 WASHINGTON, D.C. | H. H. SPICER, JR., Mgr. 
THE TERMINAL STORAGE COMPANY 
= 
a 335 East Street, New Haven 2, Connecticat “ . OF ~ iiaaiaai 
. treets, «+» Washington 
STORAGE DISTRIBUTION Large calainen <A cnakeee cama, total floor area 204,000 
TRUCKING square feet, of which 109,000 square feet is of fireproof con- 


struction. Storage of general merchandise. 


Private Siding Heated Space CONSIGN SHIPMENTS VIA B. & O. R 



































Modern Fireproof Warehouse Heated rooms for protection against freezing 
Member: Connecticut Warchousemen's Assn. and Associated Warehouses, Inc. Member of American Warehousemen's Association 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. | JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
J Established 1925 
MALKIN warevouse « vistriBution CO., INC. LANEY & DUKE = 
Storage Warehouse Co., Ine. 
54 CHAPEL STREET NEW HAVEN, CONN. 657 East Bay St. - - - - Phone 5-785! 
HEATED AND COMMON STORAGE MERCHANDISE STORAGE—POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
FLEET OF TRUCKS POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION inauumina! i Fireproof open 
PRIVATE SIDING STATEWIDE TRUCK DELIVERIES ms moan av, SILIED REETION NC wast nos §©Construction == 




















NEW HAVEN, CONN. | 


C ME established D! 


Complete Storage and Distribution Service 











SERVICE WAREHOUSE COMPANY, Inc. 
COMPANY 402 E. Bay Street, P. O. Box 906, Jacksonville 1 


TWENTY-SEVEN YEARS OF SERVICE IN THE STORAGE, 
DRAYAGE AND DISTKIBUTION OF POOL CAK MERCHAN- 
DISK. 54,640 SQUARE FEET SPACE, SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


DL Y JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 1 pb. w. BE ee. — on 
































Merchandise—Household Goods SIDING, CAPACITY 12 CARS, RECIPROCAL SWITCHING. 
AWA—NFWA—AVL agents Member of A.W.A.—J.W.A. 
STAMFORD, CONN. | Telephone: 3-7565—3-5268 JACKSONVILLE, FLA.| FLORIDA'S LARGEST WAREHOUSE 
STAMFORD STORAGE COMPANY Union Terminal Warehouse Company 


56 W. Park Place Stamford, Conn. 


Household Goods and Commercial Storage 
Pool Car Distribution — Local and Long Distance Moving — 
Shipping — Crating — Packing — Rigging. 


. Member of ATA—Conn.WA—Conn.MTA 
Agent for North American Van Lines, Inc. 


TORRINGTON, CONN. | 


700 East Union Street, Sta. G 


Merchandise Storage—Custom Bonded—Poo!l Car Dis- 
tribution—Reconsigning—Trucking Service — Trackage 
52 Cars—Reintorced reenter er 

A.D.T. Service—insurance Rate 12 

Rental Compartments—Sub-P 

Members A.W_AA.C.-0f-W.—J.WAj 























MIAMI, FLA. [— 


Established 1860 




































































Merchandise Storage— 
menses = The E. J. Kelley Co. Storage Warehouses Crane Service—Moving and 
Main Office Torrington, Conn.—Telephone 9243 Packing— Commercial 
On ee Trucking — Pool Car Dis- 
Household Packed. Stored, Shipped. tribution — Private Siding 
rot Ban Biioted eA Fone foment a ee 
° rs 
Branch Offi oak ‘in y + Mente Hartford, ey Temee tional Air port — Terminal 
& Waterbury, Conn.: Springfield & Worcester, Mass. Area. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. [ ro crt your cost on stoma, prrmnuria, | MIAMI FLA 
BENNING TERMINAL WAREHOUSING CORP, | | 'NTERNATIONAL BONDED WAREHOUSE CORP. 
. U. $. CUSTOM BONDED 
Storage & Distribution of General Merchandise —— we Fronemvnny ® rt sn ag 8 Association 
OVER 30,000 SQ. FT. ef FLOOR SPACE * 7 CARS B&O PRIVATE SIDINGS wt ey 
LU dlow 4-3200 
A Name and einen Worth Remembering MERCHANDISE ST ORAGE |~ 
7k Sang SS SE. + SE Re SO. Se. Cen, BC. 219.251 $.W. First Court (36) Tel. Miami 2-1208 aaa 
WASHINGTON, D.C. More than two million cubic ST. PETERSBURG, FLA. x Established 1927 
feet of Storage space 2 
MEABER 
> DON'T MAKE A MOVE WITHOUT Public Bonded Storage Warehouse 
2 CALLING ... 3435 - 7th Ave., So. St. Petersburg 1, Fia. 
TRANSFER & PHONE 5523 
STORAGE CO. Merchandise Household Goods 
1313 You St., N.W. Modern — Sprinklered Buildings — Private Railroad Siding 
Washington, D.C. Local Hauling, Packing & Pool Car Distribution 
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TAMP A, FLA. “Your Tampa Branch Ho.:se—Since 1991” 


ALDWE| 





amcotht 


MERCHANDISE—HOUSEHOLD GOODS 

















\ Lu. POLIO 4 Member American Warehousemen's Assn. 
TAMPA, FLA. | 
Est. 1923 LEE TERMINAL 





**The Safest Place in Tampa‘’ 


Merchandise Storage—Household Goods Sterage 
Field Warehousing—Complete Trucking Service 
Pool Car Distribution—We Move, Pack & Ship 





TWX. 7P-50° NEGOTIABLE & NON-NEGOTIABLE WAREHOUSE RECEIPTS 








CA, —- STORAGE IN TRANSIT 


Mound City Warehouse Company 
Mound City, and Cairo, Ill. P™ons: Mores cry, 3 
Operators Mound City Terminal for all Barge Lines, 
transfer of barges to cars. 


Licensed and Bonded 
General Merchandise Storage & Distribution 


Low Insurance Rate 11¢, Sprinklered, Storage in Transit. 
We specialize in daily distribution in the southern Illinois, 
western Kentucky, and southeastern Missouri areas. 


E. R. STOUT—Secretary 











ATLANTA, GA. 
—d ae 


AMERICAN BONDED WAREHOUSE 4% 
SOUTHEASTERN BONDED WAREHOUSE 


“Better Warehouse Service” 
651-653 Humphries St., $.W.—Sou. R. R. 


Merchandise Warehousing Pool Car Distribution 
Sprinklered A.D.T. Burglar Protection 














CHICAGO, ILL. | W. CARL SHEETS, President 


Genera! Merchandise Storage and Distribution 


The Warehouse With Personai Contact * Close to the Loop 
Modern Buildings Low Insurance 
Modern sprinkler system & ADT fire & burgiary alarm systems 


ay Ace Warehouse Company 
5 417 W. OHIO ST. CHICAGO 10, ILL. ) 
“ Phone Superior 7-8470 

















SAVANNAH, GA. | a aaeainaiaan 
BONDED WAREHOUSE & TRANSFER CO. 


WEST BAY STREET AT CANAL 
Post Office Box 1187 


General Storage—Pool Car Distribrtion 
Local Cartage—Custom Bonded—State Bonded 
Field Warehousing—Sprinkler System 


Members: A.W.A.—A.C. of W. 














HONOLULU, HAWAII | WHEN SHIPPING GOODS TO 


HONOLULU 


Consign to us and the same wil] be given our best attention. 
Modern Concrete Warehouses. Collections promptly remitted. 
Established 1900. Correspondence Solicited 
CITY TRANSFER COMPANY, LTD. 

P. O. BOX 466, HONOLULU CABLE ADDRESS: LOVERINO 




















HONOLULU, HAWAII f 


LET US SS 
AND a 

STORE 

YOUR 
MERCHANDISE - HOUSEHOLD EFFECTS, Ete. 


Large, new, reinforced concrete warehouses—Sprinklered 
Low Insurance — Collections — Distribution Service 


HONOLULU CONSTRUCTION & DRAYING CO. LTD. 


P. O. Box 190, Honolulu 10 Cable address “HONCONTRA” 














Interstate Commerce Commission has approved a return rate of 
one-half of fourth-class rate on pallets, skids, platforms, and shipping 
containers (KD or folded flat) on truck routes in the following states 
—Ililinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Michigan, Missouri, Ohio, Wisconsin. 
Other states may be covered later by the ruling. This ruling is ex- 
pected to speed distribution through wider use of unit-load shipping. 











CHICAGO, ILL. | 
le Dittitbulou Towa Croup 


« Represented -y Md 
NEW YORK ALLIED DISTRIBUTION INC CHICAGO 


1] WEST 42ND ST., PEnn. 6-0967 “O'R 224 SO. MICHIGAN AVE., WA 2-567 














In CHICAGO, ILL. - - - Call H. H. Becker 
for Merchandise 
Information on 85 Member Warehouses 


AMERICAN CHAIN OF WAREHOUSES, INC. 


Storage and Distribution 





5} WEST JACKSON BLVD. © CHICAGO ILL. © Tel.: HArrison 77-3688 


_—— 





CHICAGO, ILL. THE TRADITIONAL INSIGNIA 


ANCHOR «= 


STORAGE CO. SAFETY 


251-315 EAST GRAND AVE. 
CHICAGO 11, ILL. 







AND 
SECURITY | 
Warehouse located two 
blocks east of Michigan 
Avenue. Walking distance 
from Loop. Ten car switch 
C&NW Ry. Tunnel service. 


Splendid buildin g. Low Represented by 
insurance rate. DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, INC. | 


LLL 











cs 





CHICAGO, ILL 
parr r ANDERSON BROS. 
ESTABLISHED - STORAGE - 
1894 = 3141 _N. SHEFFIELD AVE, CHICAGO 14 
Agents for CHICAGO PHONE—WELLINGTON 5§-0014 
EVANSTON & NORTH SHORE — ENTERPRISE 4002 
2 Warehouse Locations 
PACKING, CRATING, SHIPPING TO ALL POINTS~ 
@xi) TO ALL WEST COAST POINTS WEEKLY 
ce Removals A Specialty 














JANUARY, 195! 
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For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 


























WAREHOUSES IN CHICAGO 


GIVE YOU EFFICIENT AND ECO- 

NOMICAL COVERAGE OF THE EN- 

TIRE METROPOLITAN SECTION AND 
ADJACENT TERRITORY 


=o ' 
ane a (ee eel eee 


CHECK THESE ADVANTAGES 













Modern Buildings Storage in Transit 
Choice Locations Railway Express 

: , : Low Insurance Parcel Post 
it costs you nothing to investigate Responsible Management Cool Rooms 
— pap ag green Phone, Spacious Switch Tracks Fumigation v 9 ig 

we © we us regarcing your Ample Truck Loading Doors Space Rentals for Private ‘Sb : 
needs. A plan tailored to your re- Waterborne Cargo Facilities Storage eae kal ¢ LL —A.—__ _» 
quirements will be forthcoming— Streamlined Handling Office Space = 
promptly! No obligation. Equipment Sample & Display Rooms 
o Local & Long Distance Negotiable Warehouse 
Trucking Receipts 
COMPLETE BRANCH HOUSE Trap Cars Consolidated Financing 
FUNCTIONS—Including: Pool Cars Distributed 
Receiving Cc. O. D. 
Storing Sight Drafts 
Marking Invoicing 
Weighing Collections 
Reconditioning Stock Control 
Shipping Inventories 
Freight Prepayments 








+2 80 
a ee 


es 


CROOKS TERMINAL WAREHOUSES, Inc. 


Chicago 7-433 W. Harrison St. New York Office 16-271 Madison Ave. Kansas City 7-1104 Union Ave. 
Associated with Overland Terminal Warehouse Co., 1807 E. Olympic Blvd., Los Angeles 21 
Members of the American Warehousemen’s Association and Interlake Terminals, Inc. 











CHICAGO, ILL. | WARD CASTLE, President 
CURRIER-LEE WAREHOUSES, Ine. 


427-473 W. ERIE ST.. CHICAGO 10 
Complete Facilities for Merchandise 
Storage and Distribution 


se Member: Associated Warehouses, Ine. 


a) € 














“ 


Eeecauseeteeeeea | | CHICAGO, ILL. | Member A. W. A. 








—e ON nee eee Geen Senne een nner ee 


ge vaaseaaeex B | | Griswold & Bateman Warehouse Co. 
rh... ce © 1525 NEWBERRY AVE. CHICAGO 8 


. and personal service is tad you get from General 





Warehouse and Transportation Company. Modern @ Modern Buildings. @ Direct track connections 
warehousing facilities, including bonded warehouse @ Low contents insurance. with C&NW, B&O, Soo 
and cooler space . . . plus complete distribution func- @ Reshipping, city deliv- Line, PM, CGW, and 
tions . . . all administered by experts on a Personal eries. B&OCT Railroads. 
Service basis for greater efficiency and economy. @ Vacuum fumigation of @ Over Fifty Years of 
@ PICKUP and DELIVERY. . . 8 warehouses centrally-located pepieaemedemanasaniaees Warehousing Experi- 
for faster service @ Cooling Rooms. ence. 
@ PACKING and RECOOPERING @ YARD STORAGE * Remrstented by 






CHICAGO «4 
224 §. 
WA bach 2-3567 


DISTRIBUTION frm hy 
ALLIED mC 11 WEST 42ND ST. 
PE ae 6-0967 


@ STORAGE and TRANSIT @ POOL-CAR DISTRIBUTION 


@ PRIVATE SIDINGS on Penn, C&NW and CMStP&P railroads 
.. free switching from all railroads 











Whether on carloads or L.C.L.—find out how CHICAGO, ILL. | Licensed & Bonded 


personal service can benefit you—write or phone FIRE PROOF STORAGE--4 warehouses 
Packing—Crating—Shipping e NATION WIDE Long 
GENERAL WAREHOUSE A N 0 TRANSPORTATION CO. Distance Moving e Economical rates—Unexcelled service 


844 N. HALSTED STREET Ie. . Member American GROVE STORAGE CO INC 
CHICAGO 28, ILLINOIS G7 ; i < siessin sence : 4301 Cottage Grove Avenue ; 
MOhawk 4-3070 ren @ Association Chicago’s most progressiwe warehouse system 
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CHICAGO, ILL. | tember: NP.W.A. 
Allied Van Lin 


os 
SERVING CHICAGO & SUBURBS FOR 
OVER 48 YEARS 


2 Consign Y our Shipments to 
Sx JOYCE BROS. Stge & Van Co. 


ge ge d 
6428 N. Clark St., Chicago 26 




















Ra s Rogers Perk 4-0033 
CHICAGO, ILL. | 


61 Years of Reliable Service 


LINCOLN MAYFLOWER WAREHOUSES 


Coast to Coast 
4251-59 Drexel Bivd. Chicago 15, Ill. 


Storage—Packing—Shipping 
Local and Long Distance Moving 





WAREHOUSE MENS 
ASSOCIATION 

















MIDLAND 


in Chicago, Illinois 


A complete warehouse organization fully equipped 
to handle merchandise rapidly and economically 
with convenient locations for local trade and excellent 
transportation facilities for national distribution. Chi- 
cago Junction In and Outbound Union Freight Station 
—direct connections with thirty-eight railroads. Receiv- 
ing Stations for Railroads, Express and Truck Lines on 
premises. 


Inquiries Invited on Storage, 
Office and Rental Requirements 


MIDLAND WAREHOUSES, INC. 


1500 S. WESTERN AVE. 
CHICAGO 8, ILL. © CAnal 6-6811 











CHICAGO, ILL. | 





Close to the Loop District, these two 
co-operated warehouses offer quick, efficient 
and economical service to stores and distrib- 
utors in Chicago and the Mid-West. 


PRODUCERS WAREHOUSE CO. 
344 No. Canal St. (6) C. & N. W. Ry. 


THOMSON TERMINALS INC. 
346 W. Kinzie St. (10) C. M. St. P. & P. R. R. 


Prompt Deliveries Advances Made 











JANUARY, 1951 
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Faeilities of the 


NORTH PIER TERMINAL 


CHICAGO 











OP st. 


MAIN DOWNTOWN WAREHOUSE BUILDINGS 


Distinctive location in Chicago’s front yard, at the 
mouth of the Chicago River. Frontage on outer drive, 444 
and 445 Lake Shore Drive. Buildings, 365-589 E. Illinois 
St. 3 blocks to Mich. Ave. Combine your office with your 
warehouse and service department. Space leasing. 12 min- 
ute walk to loop, less by street car (no transferring). 


FACILITIES and SERVICE FEATURES—1,250,000 sq. ft., 
mill and brick constructed buildings. Sprinklered, low in- 
surance. Laminated floors, floor load up to 335 pounds. 33 
elevators. C. & N. W. R.R. siding—capacity 120 cars. Re- . 
ciprocal switching. Vehicle loading platforms and doors, 
capacity 100 trucks. Direct tunnel connection to all rail- 
roads for LCL freight. Parking space across the street. 
U. S. Customs bonded. Car unloading, tunnel loading, ele- 
vator operation and maintenance, watchmen, heat. 


NORTH SIDE WAREHOUSE 


For general merchandise, package storage, distribution 
and pool car service. 2740 Clybourn Ave. 200,000 sq. ft., 
sprinklered, low insurance, heavy floor load. C. & N. W. 
and C. M. St. P. & P. siding, covered platform for 20 trucks. 


SOUTH SIDE WAREHOUSE 


For in-transit, car load movement in and out. 95th and 
Cottage Grove. 100,000 sq. ft., fully mechanized, unlimited 
floor load, I. C. siding inside building. 


DOWNTOWN SHIP DOCK HOUSE 


At mouth of the Chicago River, 400 E. South Water St 
Stevedoring, loading and unloading of lake and foreign 
ships. 


BARGE DOCK 
At 2905 S. Western Ave. Handling of barges from, to 
New Orleans and intermediate points. 


MEMBER — American Warehousemen’s Association — 
Illinois Association Merchandise Warehousemen—Chicago 
Association of Commerce, Illinois Chamber of Commerce, 
and U. S. Chamber of Commerce. 


Eastern Representative: J. Leo Cooke Warehouse Cor- 
poration. New York phone: WH. 3-5090. 


NORTH PIER TERMINAL C0. 


Executive offices: 444 Lake Shore Drive, 
Chicago 11—SUperior 7-5606. 


W. W. Hugegett, S. T. Heffner, 
Pres, and Gen. Mgr. Vice Pres.-Sales 
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CHICAGO, ILL. | 


HIVEROIDE WAAEHU USE 





of Anchor Storage Co 
219 East North Water St., Chicago 11, Il. 
Telephone Mohawk 4-3325 
GENERAL MERCHANBISE STORAGE 


Centrally located one block east of Michigan Ave. Bridge 
Ten Car Private Siding C & N W Ry. 
Represented by Distribution Service, Inc. 








TERMINAL “The 
WAREHOUSE —= Economical Way” 


Division of Beatrice Foods ‘So. 


519 W. Roosevelt Road, Chicago 7, Ill. 


Year-round candy storage, pool car distribution, negotiable ware- 
house receipts. Storage in transit. One-half million sq. ft. 


Customs Bonded 
Unlimited Fioor 
Load Units for 
Lease 

Near the Loop 









wag! il 


i vot wan 8 it 























CHICAGO, ILL. Merchandise Storage and Distributors 
WAKEM & McLAUGHLIN, Inc. 


Estd. 1886 
MAIN OFFICE—225 E. ILLINOIS ST., CHICAGO 11 
U. S. Internal Revenue Bonded Warehouse 
U. S. Customs Bonded Warehouse 
| A.D.T. Service 


ADVANCES MADE 


Our ample financial resources enable you to negotiate 
loans right in our office. 


Prompt Delivery and Best of Service 
Bottling In Bond 


x yy Mabe AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMENS ASSOCIATION i 














CHICAGO, ILL. 





One of Chicago’s Finest 


A half million feet of modern warehouse space where 
you have every advantage for receiving, shipping and 
reshipping. Track space accommodates 360 railroad 
freight cars. 70 ft. covered driveways practically sur- 
round the clean, light and airy warehouse. 


Located on the edge of Chicago’s famous Loop and 
only one block from the mammoth new Post Office, 
Western Warehouse is in the heart of all business 
activity. Write for complete information. 


WESTERN WAREHOUSING COMPANY 
$23 West Polk Street Chicago 7, Ill. 








For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 





CHICAGO, ILL_| Fer Distribution in CHICAGO Use 


SYKES SERVICE 


Fully sprinklered warehouse aeoes for merchandise 
storage exclusively. 
Centrally located—only ry minutes from the loop. Complete 
warehouse service with personal supervision. 
Pool Car Distribution. 


SYKES TERMINAL WAREHOUSE 
929 West 19th Street, Chicago 8, Ill. 


JOLIET, ILL 


Joliet Warehouse and Transfer Company 


Joliet, Mlinois 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE AND DISTRIBUPION 
Best distributing point in Middle West ute 
Located on five Trunk Lines and Outer(iicinic 
Belt which connects with every road enter- 
ing Chicago. No switching charges. 
Chicago Freight Rates Apply 

















@Welephone 4381 and 4382 














JOLIET, HLL 
TRANSIT WAREHOUSE AND DISTRIBUTING CO. 


90 CASSEDAY AVENUE, JOLIET, ILLINOIS 
Phone—Joliet 5276 
Merchandise Storage and Distribution 
The only completely Pumeciont warehouse in Joliet 


Pool Car Distribution Motor Freight Service 
Located on Rock Island R. R. * Free Switching 


JOLIET, ILL. | 


WILL COUNTY WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


formerly Joliet Mfg. Co., which was Established 1848 
150 Youngs Ave., Joliet, Ill. 
Offers 50,000 Sq. Ft. of modern warehouse space, located 
on the CRI ad PRR Roads. Private siding and free switch- 
ing. General Merchandise storage. 
Automatically Sprinklered Throughout 
Member of AWA 


























Leetiee= OD miles — Peoria, i11.; 165 miles from 
Chicago, ill.. or St. Louis. 


0. 
KRIECSMAN TRANSFER COMPANY 
aret Si., Pekin, Illinois 
Merchandise Me Hot Id Goods Storage—Moving & Crating 
105,000 Sq. Ft. @ One Floor @ Brick Construction © 
Sprinklered bn Heated @ Private Siding 
18-Car Capacity @ 11 Trucks p 
Free Switching by: CCC&St.L. @ Santa Fe 
° Illinois Central @ Alton @ Rock Island 
@ Chicago & —_ ee @ and P&PU 
ailr 


Si 
. SOCIATED 
| WARTRMOUSES 
INCORPORATED 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 

















MEAD JOHNSON TERMINAL CORP. 
P. O. Box 597, EVANSVILLE 2, INDIANA 
"Where Waterway eee Rallway eee Highway Mee?t"’ 


With the most modern and most unusual River-Rail-Truck Ter- 
minal and Warehouse in the United States. Sprinklered—A.D.T. 

Located only ninety miles from the country's center of popula- 
tion. Served by six large railroads, many motor freight lines end 
the American Barge Line, Mississippi Valley Barge Line, Union 
Barge Line and independent towing operations. 

Merchandise and food commodities of every description, from 
every part of the globe, can conveniently reach, be economically 
stored, and then efficiently distributed from Evansville. 

Write for booklet completely describing the many unusual services 
available. Member of A.W.A. 

+ Raprsiorisd ~ 
Wa bess 2-3567 


NEW YORK 18 
11 WEST 42ND ST. 
PE an 6-0967 

















EVANSVILLE, IND. | The TERMINAL WAREHOUSE Inc. 
COMPLETE OF EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 
be otal , 915-919 MAIN ST. 

D BUT! FIRE RESISTANT BUILDING 
SERVICE POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION— 








PRIVATE R.R. SIDINGS — LOW INSURANCE RATES 











DISTRIBUTION AGE 
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FORT WAYNE, IND. [—— ——~ 


FORT WAYNE aus meer | 





TTC 


—— STORAGE CoO. coc 





802-804 Hayden St., Fort Wayn gf 
FIREPROOF AND NON-FIREPROOF 'BUILDIN Gs 
Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago R. R.; Grand Rapids & Indiana R. R., 
Wabash R. R.—Private Sidings—Pool Car Distribution 











FORT WAYNE, IND. | 
Merchandise and Cold Storage 


Modern Fireproof Warehouses—Centrally Located—P.R.R. 

Siding—Lowest Insurance Rates—Pool Car Distributors— 

Local Cortage Service—Branch Office Service. 
MITCHELL SALES & STORAGE, INC. 


435 E Brackenridge St., Fort Wayne 2, Ind. 
Warehouse Receipts on "Staple Commodities 


Exclusively 














INDIANAPOL 
IS, IND. “Take a Tip, Store With Tripp” 


THE TRIPP WAREHOUSE CO. 


1001 East New York St. Indianapolis 7, Ind. 


Store with an Old Reliable Firm. 
In Business for 66 Years. 

General Merchandise — Farm Machinery 
Specialize in Electrical Appliances and Food Stuff. 
Pool Car Distribution. Check Out Service. 
Storage in Transit. Reciprocal Switching All RR’s. 
Private Siding NYC. Local Cartage. 

Operate Under Public Service Commission of Indiana. 


~— , oe 
CHICAGO «4 DISTRIBUTION NEW YORK 18 
284 S. MICHIGAN AVE. ALLIED en | mre 11 WEST 49ND ST. \ / 


WA besh 82-3567 PE ae 60967 


























FORT WAYNE, IND. Members of MayWA-AWA 
STORAGE 
PET TIT’ Swarenouse co. 


414 E. Columbia St., Fort Wayne 2, Ind. 
MDSE. & HHG. POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 











TERRE HAUTE, IND. | A. D. T. Service 
DISTRIBUTORS TERMINAL CORP. 


a a Specialty 
= Solic 
Motor trucks for store door Seed - A do the selling—We de 














a REPRESENTATIVES Chi 
my Pay J. — A ; mn. n. n BECKER me wont U. 8. Licensed and — Canned Foods Warehouse License 
3 . Vv HICAGO «4 NEW YORK 10 
vs “3.1235 TELEPHONE Harrison 7-3688 me's neciacan ave, AELIED PISEREEETION INC. west sano 3 
GARY, IND. Established 1929 CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA | 


General Merchandise Storage and Distribution 


Private Siding indiana Herbor Belt R. R. Free Switching, Centrally 
Located, Pool Car Distribution, Motor Truck Terminal, Opereting our 
own fleet of trucks 


GARY WAREHOUSE CO. 


10th & Massachusetts St.. Gary, Ind. 
Phone Gary 6131 











INDIANAPOLIS, IND. | Phone MArket 4361 
INDIANA TERMINAL & REFRIGERATING CO. 


230-240 So. Penna. St., Indianapolis 4 
nr) Office Rooms 
oak General Merchandise and Cold Storage 


Down Town Location with RR tracks in building 
Eastern Representative: J. Leo Cocke Warehouse Corporation. New York phone: WH. 3-5090 

















INDIANAPOLIS, IND. | 


MEMBER OF A.W.A. 





Indianapolis Warehouse and Storage Co. 
330 West New York St. Indianapolis 7, Ind. 


Merchandise Storage @ Private Sidings, N.Y.C. 
Pool Car Distribution e Office Space 


Represented By 
Distribution =ervice. Inc... New York City. Chicago. IH. 

















American Transfer & Storage Co. 
401-411 FIRST ST. S. E. PHONE 2-114? 
SINCE 1907 
General Merchandise Warehousing and Distribution. 
Cold Storage. 
Modern Brick et woe Sprinklered 80,000 vore Feet. 
Siding on C.M. St. &P. Rd. Free Switching Other 


Roods. Motor erelght Terminal. 
Member of A.W.A.—N.F.W.A.—Agents United Van Lines, Ine. 


CEDAR RAPIDS. IA. 

















TRANSFER & STORAGE CO, 


* 
MODERN WAREHOUSE 
AND TRUCK TERMINAL ON TRACKAGE 


mplete Facilities For Efficient Warehousing 
and Distribution of Merchandise 
DAILY SERVICE IN EVERY DIRECTION 


DAVENPORT, IOWA | cxtctitshea 1903 





Phone 2-716 











MERCHANT Sstonce company 
428 WESTERN AVE. DAVENPORT, IOWA 


Merchandise Storage and Pool Car Distribution 


in @ community consisting of Davenport, Bettendorf, lowa— 
Rock Island, Moline, East Moline, Silvis and Milan, Ill. 
investment $350,000. 00 
Members: A.W.A., N F.W.A., la.W.A., AM. CHAIN OF WHSES., A.V.L. 











A Complete Perice 


STROHM WAREHOUSE 
AND CARTAGE COMPANY 
359 W. RAY STREET, INDIANAPOLIS 


OPERATING $3 TRUCK UNITS 


General Merchandise—Pool Car Distribution 
Modern Motor Trucking Service 
Check Out Service 
All Merchandise On Check Out Cars Placed 
On Platform Ready For Delivery 
Reciprocal switching, All Ralireads 
Stere Door Delis.ery and Pick-up fer 
XN R. 














JANUARY. 1951 








DAVENPORT, IOWA ( 


TRI-CITY WAREHOUSES, INC. 


726 Federal Street Davenport, lowa 
General Merchandise Warehousing 
Pool Car Distribution 


100,000 square feet of sprinklered fireproof floor space. 

Insurance rate of under 15c e Private Siding on R. I. 

10 car capacity with reciprocal switching from the 
Cc. B. & Q. and C. M. St. P. & P. railroads. 


Telephone 7-5895 


Represented by: Associated Warehouses, Inc. 
and Nationa! Warehousing Service. 
Member of lowe Warehouse Ass’n. 
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DES MOINES, IOWA | Established 1883 


Merchandise and Household Goods Storage av si Pop 
Local and long distance ~ 
Moving — Packing — Shipping 


“BLUE LINE STORAGE CO. 
200 - 226 - Elm-Des Moines 9, lowa 


Men.bers: A. WV. AN. F. W.A.—la. W.A.—Distribution Service, Inc. 














DES MOINES, IOWA [Member American Chain of Warehouses 


Fire 2-6 
an ; Ninth Street 
mene TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. Des Moines 4 


TRY OUR SUPERIOR SERVICE 
57 years’ warehousing nationally known accounts 
gives you Guaranteed Service 
Daily reports of shipments and attention to every detail 


DES MOINES, IOWA 120 S.W. Sth Ave., Des Moinse 8, lowa 
WHITE LINE 


TRANSFER & STORAGE COMPANY 

















Established i880 
MEMBER 
*’ 


Merchandise & Household Goods Storage 


Lowest Insurance Rate. Pool Car Distribution. Private Sid- 
ing. Free Switching. Free Rail or Truck Pick-up Service. 














SUBUQUE, IOWA T OM PLETE 
DISTRIBUTION SERVICES 


222,000 sq. ft. of floor space in buildings of brick-concrete- 

steel construction. Chicago-Great Western R.R. siding- with 

10 car capacity. Free switching with Federal Barge Lines. 

Low insurance rates. Complete-Motor-Freight-Facilities. 

Pool car distribution—all kinds. Merchandise & House- 

hold Goods Storage, industrial and office space for rent. 
Write today 


DUBUQUE STORAGE & TRANSFER CO. 


3000 JACKSON ST. DUBUQUE, IOWA 
Member of lowa Warehouse Ass'n 


Chicago Representatives: Associated Warehouses, Inc. 
and National Warehousing Service. 











4) Dlanbor NATIONAL FURNITURE WAREHOUSEMENS ASSN. <, 
Aged’? ALLIED VAN LINES wwe 








HUTCHINSON, KANSAS [——srommozze 
HUTCHINSON MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSE 


“IN THE HEART OF THE NATION" 





A complete warehousing service with the finest distribution fo- 
cilities available. Served via AT&SF, CRI&P and MP Railways. 


Truck terminal serving all points in the nation. 
P. ©. Box 386 Hutchinson, Kansas. - 





Phone 6280 


For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 





WICHITA, KANSAS { 
MERCHANTS Van & Storage Company 


f~ > 619 E. William St. Wichita 2, Kan. 


Household Goods &£ Merchandise 
Storage. Free Switching—Sprinkler 
System 


Member of NFWA—AVL 

















LOUISVILLE, KY. | 
Louisville Public Warehouse Company 


131 EAST MAIN ST., LOUISVILLE 2 
25 WAREHOUSES 944,000 SQUARE FEET 


Louisville Member 
AMERICAN CHAIN—DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, INC. 
Gen’l Mdse. H. H. Goods 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. | E. B. FONTAINE, Pres. & Mgr. 


Commercial Terminal 
Warehouse Company 
INCORPORATED 
Modern Merchandise Warehouses 


A dependable agency for the 
distribution of merchandise 
and manufactured products. 





























Member of Storage Cartage Forwarding 
Distributing Bean Cleaning 
and Grading Fumigating 


Ss 


New York—Chicago NEW ORLEANS 16 


Ga THE ONLY PRIVATELY 


OWNED AND OPERATED PUBLIC WAREHOUSE 
AT SHIPSIDE IN NEW ORLEANS 


This Corporation, continuing the operations of Douglas Shipside Stor- 
age Corporation established in 1931, offers Public, State and U. S. 
Customs Bonded Warehousing at its new terminal and wharf served 
by deep-water dock for ocean-going vessels and barges. Louisiana- 
Southern R. R. switchtrack . reciprocal switching . . . sprinklered 
buildings . . . storage-in-transit privileges. 


Represented by DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, INC. 
New York, Chicago, San Francisco 





Office 402 No. Peters Street 
LOUISIANA 














Member American Warehousemen's Association 


BULF SAIPSIDE STURHGE — 


Formerly DOUGLAS SHIPSIDE STORAGE CORPORATION 
TERMINAL AND WHARF AT FOOT OF ST. MAURICE AVENUE AND MISSISSIPP! RIVER 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 118 North Front Street, New Orlecas 16, Le. Telephones: RAymond 4972 — MAgnelie $35 












KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 





FOR OVER A QUARTER CENTypy 
MOVING ANC_. 
TE sroRace cog 


Household goods 


Ay 
and merchandise storage. 


PACKING, MOVING, SHIPPING—PRIVATE SIDING 
ot ee i oe a ee ie 2: 


is TH me) MINNESOTA 


WICHITA, KANSAS | 


A Modern Distribution and 
Warehousing Service 


Brokers Office & Warehouse Co. 


149 Nerth Reck Island Ave., Wichita 2 
B. W. BILLINGSLEY, JR., Manager 
Member of American Chain of Warehouses 


AVENUE 
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NEW ORLEANS, LA. | Member of A. W. A. 


HAYES DRAYAGE & STORAGE, INC. 


833 South Front Street, New Orleans 3 
Complete distribution and warehousing service 
Operators of space in Free Foreign Trade Zone No. 2 
Sidings on N. O. Public Belt R. R. 























NEW ORLEANS, LA. | New Orleans Merchandise Warehousemen's Ass'n 


MALONEY TRUCKING & STORAGE, Inc. 
133 NORTH FRONT ST., NEW ORLEANS 1 


& 





An Able servant to the PORT OF NEW ORLEANS 
Complete warehousing facilities—Distribution—W 
feet nage aay reg a tay Birney ane Ware- 
housing—Office Space—Display Rooms—Sprinkiered Risk. 
UNIZED STAVES AND STAVE BONDED 














DISTRIBUTION AGE 
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NEW ORLEANS, LA. | Suateen ob ail 


ORLEANS STORAGE COMPANY, INC. 
725 So. Liberty Street 
Specializing in MDSE. Distribution 
All concrete Warehouse, sprinklered, low insusanes rates. Low 
il lines. State 


handling costs. Switching connections with all ra 
Bonded. Inquiries Solicited, 








BOSTON, MASS. | Owned end Operated by Merchants Warehouse Co. 


CHARLES RIVER STORES 


131 BEVERLY STREET—BOSTON 14, MASS. 


Located within the city limits, adjacent to 
North Sten. Brick-and-cencrete Lam 












Revenue bonded 
& Main R. R. delivery. 











NEW ORLEANS, LA. | E. J. GANNETT, President 


Standard Warehouse Company 


100 Poydras St. : - New Orleans 8, La. 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE—POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
Located in the Heart of the Wholesale District ® Conve- 
nient to Rail & Truck Depots ® Private Switch Tracks T & 
NO-SP RR ©®@ Reciprocal Switching ® 
COMPLETE WAREHOUSING SERVICE 




















SHREVEPORT, LA. | 
Herrin Transfer and Warehouse Co., Inc. 


1305 MARSHALL ST., SHREVEPORT, LA., P.O. BOX 1606 
COMPLETE DISTRIBUTION SERVICE 
Member 
American Warehousemen’s Association 
Associated Warehouses, inc. 
Seuthwestern Warehouse & Transfermen's Association 

















BANGOR, MAINE | 














McLAUGHLIN WAREHOUSE (CO. 


Established 1875 Incorporated 1918 


General Storage and Distributing 


Rail and Water Connection—Private Siding 
Member of A.C.W.—A.W.A.—-N.F.W.A. 














CLARK & REID CO., INC. 


(EFORGE F. MARTIN, President 


BROOKLINE - BOSTON - CAMBRIDGE 
Household and Merchandise Storage - Packing - Shippin 


{88 Charles St., Boston 
OFFICES \; Station St., @rookline 
380 Green St., Cambridge 


Mass. F.B.4., N.BW.A, 





BOSTON, MASS. 
TNOAINS 


Established 1896 


MOVING 


STORING 


Member: MayWA-MassFWA-CanWA 


SHIPPING 


3175 Washington St. 








SOSTON, MASS.) 


FITZ WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 


operating 
ALBANY TERMINAL STORES 
137 Kneeland Street, Boston 11 
GENERAL MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
B. & A. R.R. Delivery 














BALTIMORE, MD. | Milton K. Hill, Mgr. & Treas. 
CAMDEN WAREHOUSES 


Rm. 301, Camden Sta., Baltimore 1 


Operating Terminal Warehouses on Tracks of 


The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. 
A. D. T. Private Watchman, Sprinkler 
Storage—Distribution—F orwarding 
Tobacco melon Vi and Export—Low Insurance Rates 
Cons Via Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 














BALTIMORE, MD.] 





Complete Warehouse Service 






© New construction; protected facilities 
© Commercial & Household Storage 

© Packing, Crating and Shipping 
* 
o 


Moving services ® Freight services 
U. S. Customs Bonded Draymen 







6301 Pulaski MODERR S——ATRWV7"= 









edway? IDSON 
BRoadway 7900 
—————————————— F/O A 
: av 05< oN Be a ay. A.W.A.—N.F.W.A. 
TM as = One BR oo Se Md.F.W.A.— 
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BALTIMORE, MD. | MEMBER: 1.M.2W.A.—MD.F.W.A.—MD.M.T.A.—H.H.C.C.—A.T.A. 


J. NORMAN GEIPE VAN LINES, 


524-536 W. Lafayette Ave., Baltimore 17, Md. 


See our advertisement on page 163— 


1949 edition of D and W Directory 

















JANUARY, 195! 





BOSTON, MASS. | 


STORAGE 


Wool, Cotton and General Merchandise 


INDUSTRIAL SPACE FOR LEASE 
IN UNITS TO SUIT TENANTS 
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LOCATION: Near but outside congested part of city. Ob- 
viates costly trucking delays. Overland express call. 

STORAGE: For all kinds of raw materials and manufac- 
tured goods in low insurance, modern warehouses. 

RAILROAD CONNECTIONS: Boston & Maine R. R. sid- 
ings connecting all warehouses at Mystic Wharf. New 
York, New Haven & Hartford sidings at E St. 

DISTRIBUTION: Complete service for manufacturers dis- 
tribution whether from storage or pool cars. Trucking 
to all points in Metropolitan District. 

LEASING: Space in units of 2,000 to 40,000 ft. on one 
floor for manufacturing or stock rooms at reasonable 
rentals on short or long term leases. 

DEEP WATER PIERS: Excellent piers for cargoes of 
lumber and merchandise to be landed and stored in 
connecting warehouses. 


WIGGIN TERMINALS, INC. 
Boston 29, Mass. Tel. Charlestown 0880 





uf Ga, Mabe AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMEN 5 ASSULIATION 























BOSTON, MASS. 


Hoosac Storage & Warehouse Company 
Lechmere Square, East Cambridge 41, Boston 
FREE AND BONDED STORAGE 
A.D.T. Automatic Fire Alarm 
Dicest Track Connection 8. & M. R. R. 

Lechmere Warehouse, East Cambridge, Mass. 


Hoosac Stores, Hoosac Docks, Charlestown, Mass. 
Warren Bridge Warehouse, ‘Charlestown, Mass. 








DETROIT, MICH. | 


For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 














BOSTON, MASS. | 
J. L. KELSO COMPANY 


Established 1894 


General Merchandise Warehouses 
UNION WHARF, BOSTON 13 
Cennecting all railroads via 
Union Freight Railroad Co. 
Member af Mass. W.A. 





A.D.T. Service 
Motor Truck Service 











SPRINGFIELD, MASS. | 


| Atlantic States Warehouse 

) and Cold Storage 
Corporation 

385 LIBERTY ST., SPRINGFIELD 1 


General Merchandise and Household Goods Storage 
1 Cold Storage for Butter, Eggs, Poultry, Cheese, Meats 
| and Citrus Fruits 


B. & A. Sidings and N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R. and 
B. 


M. R. R. 
A. W. A. 
Menber | 





Daily Trucking Service to 
suburbs and towns within 
a radius of fifty miles. 





‘dise and liquid commodities in bulk. Connected 








CENTRAL DETROIT WAREHOUSE 


Located in the heart of the wholesale and jobbing 
district, within a half-mile of all freight terminals. 
Modern buildings, lowest insurance rate in city. 


WAREHOUSE & TERMINALS CORPORATION 
Wyoming and Brandt Avenues 


Modern concrete buildings, fully sprinklered, serv- 
ing the west side of Detroit and the city of Dearborn. 
Specializing in heavy and light package merchan- 


directly with every railroad entering the city. 


Central Detroit Warehouse Co. 


Fort and Tenth Streets, Detroit 16, Mich. 














SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


eh OF OOM BE Se oF. @ il Oe 
and WAREHOUSE CoO., Inc. 


214 BIRNIE AVENUE, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


aa 2-*-) ae @F- 1 ame OTT ich <1" 1-1, ae . Household and 
. Private Siding . . . Our fleet covers Connecticut 





J. C. Hyland, V Pres. 


U. S. Bonded Warehouses 

ak Deculolaloil? Maiclaiiill | am 

ond Massachusetts daily. Warehouses at Bridgeport and Hartford, Conn. 
Members) NFWA—AWA—ACW—AYL Agents 











SP RINGFIELD, MASS. Max Lyon, Pres. 
NELSON'S EXPRESS & WAREHOUSE CO., INC. 


Merchandise Storage—Poo! Car Distribution 
Fleet of Trucks for local delivery. 





93 Broed $+. Telephone 
Spriagheid, Mess. : " 6§8334—6-8335 











SPRINGFIELD, MASS. | General Cold Storage 


Pioneer Valley Refrigerated Warehouse, Inc. 
P. O. Box 155 Brightwood Station 


Whee: steel & conerete, automatic fre & burglar alarme—ADT. TSArea 1.000.000 
ou.ft. Fi id 350 ths. S Oke ene Seah ween Somes See one on & 
consign shipments via ge ak sta. Brightweod; free switching. 100% paltetized. 
Temp.range —10° te 40°. idity control. 15-tk. deck. Specialize ia frezen feeds. 
Open yard stge. Ur. office santtition. Leans on stored commodities. Printed tariff. 


Member of the A. W. A. (Cold Storage Div.) 














SPRINGFIELD, MASS. | 
oy J. J. SULLIVAN THE MOVER, INC. 


Fireproof Storage 


Offices: 385 LIBERTY ST., SPRINGFIELD 1 


HOUSEHOLD GOODS STORAGE, Packing, 
Shipping, Pool Car Distribution of All Kinds 
Fleet of Motor T 











(5 Zoo AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMENS ASSOCIATION 





This modern building was designed 
for commercial warehouse purposes 
exclusively. Offering dry storage and the 
largest, most complete and efficient re- 
frigerated storage, with ice manufactur- 
ing plant, in this wide area. 

Every warehousing facility is available. 
Desirable office space. Car icing. Finane- 
ing. Adequate receiving and distributing 
facilities. In-transit storage. Absolute 
protection. Minimum insurance. Modern 
palletized equipment. Sharp-freezing 
rooms. Free reciprocal switching—all 
railroads. Continent wide connections, 








W. J. LAMPING, GEN. MGR. 
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GRAND TRUNK WAREHOUSE 


WALNUT and 
1-8380 COLD STORAGE COMPANY 














1921 E. FERRY AVE., DETROIT 11, MICH. 
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and Firms are Arranged Alphabetically 
DETROIT, MICH. | 
Facing the Busiest D E T R 0 T 
Thoroughfare in 
200,000 square feet, Centrally located. Private 
siding facilities for 20 cars with free switching 
from all railroads, Large, enclosed loading 


dock. Our own fleet of trucks make prompt 
reshipment and city deliveries. ‘ 


JEFFERSON warcnouse 


1900 E. Jefferson Ave. DETROIT 7, MICHIGAN 














GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. | 


THE LARGEST COMPLETE WAREHOUSING AND 
DISTRIBUTING SERVICE IN GRAND RAPIDS 


Corumsian Storace & Transrer Co. 


Approximately 90% of All Commerciai Storage and Pool Cars 
Ee in Grand Rapids Handled Thru Columbian 





Member of * Renee’ > ummm FO 


CHICAGO 4 
A.W.A. rT] HIGAN AVE. 


a ae 
4S. MIC 
WA besk 8-356 


LJ 
os WEST 48ND ST 
PE ae 6-006? 











Phene 9-6541-6542 





LANSING, MICH. Taran MICH. 
ACME CARTAGE & MOVERS 


NATION WIDE MOVERS POOL CAR DISTRIBUTORS 
Shipping, Crating and Storage 
307 E. SHIAWASSEE ST. LANSING, MICHIGAN 


Agent: North American Van Lines, Ine. 











DETROIT, MICH. 


~~ 
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Tn Goat 
DETROIT 


the Gest cs 


*U.S.* 


UNITED STATES WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


1448 WABASH AVENUE, DETROIT 16 
Phone: Woodward 2-4730 


Division of 


[nited States Gid Storage Grporation a2? 


AN ASSOCIATED 


(‘-* 
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U.S. COLD STORAGE CORP. U.S. COLD STORAGE CO. 





U. S. WAREHOUSE CO. 


DETROIT, MICH. | 


U. S$. COLD STORAGE CO, 








Members N, F, Ww. A. 





Wolverine Storage Company, Inc 


11850 E. Jefferson Ave., Detroit 14 


STORAGE AND MOVING, PACKING 
AND SHIPPING 
Agent for Allied Van Lines, Ine. 











FLINT, MICH. | 





Established 1938 


MERCHANTS & MANUFACTURERS 


WAREHOUSE COMPANY, INC. 
212 Smith St. Flint 4, Mich. 


IN THE HEART OF FLINT’ 


Complete Wavcheustas Service 
Member A.W.A.—A.C.W.—Mich. W.A. 











JANUARY, 





1951 










LANSING, MICHIGAN | Since 1919 | 
FIREPROOF STORAGE CO. 


S 





728 East Shiawassee 
2 — WAREHOUSES — PALLETIZED 


PRIVATE N.Y.C. SIDING © DISTRIBUTION 
TRUCKING @ WINCH e@ VAN SERVICE 
MERCHANDISE AND HOUSEHOLD GOODS 


LANSING, MICH. | Agents for Allied Van Lines, Inc. 
LANSING STORAGE COMPANY 


The only modern fireproof warehouse in 
Lansing exclusively for household storage 


MOTHPROOF FUR AND RUG VAULTS 
Local and Long Distance Moving 

"WE KNOW HOW" <3 

440 Na, Washington Ave., Lansing 30, Phone: 9-756 


SAGINAW, MICH. | 
BRANCH HOUSE SERVICE 


. - . AT WAREHOUSE COST 


@ It is possibile here to secure the same high-grade ser- 
vice you would expect in your own branch warehouse, 
but at less expense and without worry or trouble. 
@ Saginaw is a distribution point for Northeastern 
Michigan. Every merchandise warehouse facility is 
available at Central-Warehouse Co. 

@ Merchandise storage, cartage, pool car distribution, 
daily direct service to all points within 75 milea by 
responsible carriers. 


CENTRAL WAREHOUSE CO. 









































1840 No. Michigan Avenue SAGINAW, MICHIGAN | 


"7 Zoe: AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMENS ASSOCIATION 








MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. CO reresmes ts, ) 
ASSOCIATED WAREHOUSES, INC 
AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMEN’S ASSOCIATION 


Minneapous Termnat Warenouse Co. 


OPERATED JOINTLY WITH 
ST. PAUL TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. MIDWAY TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


a ALL. MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSING SERVICES 


CONVENIENT FOR ALL TWIN CITY LOCATIONS 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. { 












Establiahed 1883 





SECURITY WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


@ 


GENERAL OFFICE: 334 NORTH FIRST ST. 
MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 
PHONE ATLANTIC 1281 


Merchandise Storage 
Pool Car Distribution, Loral Trucking 











Industrial Trackage Space 
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For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 


ROCHESTER, MINN. | KANSAS CITY, MO. | VICTOR 3268 
anna oe meena eat ome CENTRAL STORAGE Co. | 


Packing—Crating—Bonded Storage 1422 St. Louis Ave. (West 10th St.) 


Local and Long Distance Moving 
ROCHESTER TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. KANSAS CITY 7, MO. 
Merchandise Warehousing and Distributing | 


220 Ist Ave., N.W. 
Rochester, Minn. Branch House for Factories - Pool Car Distribution 


Memher N.F.W.A. and Allied Van Lines, Minn.-Nerthweet W.A. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. | 


A COMPLETE WAREHOUSING SERVICE 
Merchandise Storage—Cold Storage 


Pool Car Distribution—Industrial Facilities 


Situated in the Midway, the center of the Twin City Metropoli- CHAS. C. DANIEL, Jr. 
tan area, the logical warehouse from which the Twin Cities and Pres. & Treas. 


the Great Northwest can be served from one stock, with utmost . 
speed and economy. No telephone toll charge to either city. Over 70 YEARS “The Symbol of Service” 


CENTRAL WAREHOUSE company 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 












































739 Pillsbury Avenue St. Paul 4, Minnesota 
Phone: Nestor 283 
Represented by DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, INC. 
251 E. Grand St. 2 Broadway 605 Third St. 
CHICAGO 11 NEW YORK CITY 4 SAN FRANCISCO 7 
Phone: SUperior 7-7180 Phone: Phone: SUtter 1-3461 
BOwling Green 9-0986 


fay "Mendes NMERICAN WAREHOUSEMEN'S ASSOCIATION Nf 





Choicely 
Located 
Warehouses 
in 


KANSAS CITY 


To Insure Efficient and Economical 
Coverage of this Great Marketing Area 


CHECK THESE ADVANTAGES 


Modern Facilities 

Responsible Management 
Spacious Switch Tracks 

Ample Truck Loading Doors 
Streamlined Handling Equipment 
Our Own fleet of Motor Trucks 
Cool Rooms 

oa in Transit 

F 

















MERIDIAN, MISS. | Hoyt Vic, Mgr. Phone: 7624, LD36 
INTERSTATE COMPRESS & WAREHOUSE CO. 


“Excellent Service Assured” * 
250,000 Sq. Ft.—Sprinklered Warehouses Ins. s. Rate 19¢ ee 
35 Car direct siding all local Rail 
Over Night Service to Gulfports on Seaaete 
Merchandise Storage & Distribution 
ADDITIONAL 250,000 Sq. Ft. Warehouse Space at COM- 
PRESS OF UNION. UNION, MISS. 


JOPLIN, MO. | 

















fice Space and Display Rooms 
inancing 















ALL BRANCH HOUSE FUNCTIONS INCLUDING: 


Sunflower Tr ansfer & Storage Co. Recelving Freight Prepayments 
1027-41 Virginia Ave. Joplin, Mo. Weighing C.0.D. , 
Distribution and storage of merchandise. nw ne 0 





Fireproof Warehouses—Motor van service. 
On railroad siding—Lowest Insurance rates. 


PACKING—STORAGE—SHIPPING 
it costs you nothing to 


AGENT FOR GREYVAN LINES. INC. bs ox : ae Ma : Investigate Crooks 


Terminal facilities. 
JOPLIN, MO. ; GENERAL poy & HOUSEHOLD GOODS 


Pool Cars Distributed 




















regarding your needs. 






Phone, wire or write us 
TORAGE & DISTRIBUTING 
Pool Car Distribution, Long Distance Moving 


cian Re Sates Serdon. hee Saneaes tom Crooks Terminal Warehouses. Inc. 


Gale TRANSFER AND STORAGE, INC. 
925 VIRGINIA AVE., JOPLIN, MISSOURI 1104 UNION’ AVE., KANSAS CITY 7 | 
Telephone 3240 or 7484 Chicago 7—433 W. Harrison St. New York Office 16—271 Madison Ave. 
. ° Associated with Overland Terminal Warehouse Co., 1807 E. Olympic Bivd.. Les Angeles 2! 
Earl Campbell, Pres. & Gen. Mer. Members NFWA, AVL, MOWA Members ef the American Warehoustemen’s Association and interiake Terminals, inc 











KANSAS CITY, MO. | 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
COMPLETE FREIGHT DISTRIBUTION & WAREHOUSING 


In Kansas City, Missouri and Its Trade Area EVANS EVA URY 2 SERVICE KANSAS 


Pool Car distribution. Merchandise warehousing. Car 
loading and unloading; Local delivery and pick-ups. 1325-1327 St. Louis Avenue ss Phone Victor 0264 








Private 12-car switch tracks. Modern sprinkler GENERAL MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSING 
equipped warehouse. Ideally located in principal 4 POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
wholesale district, convenient to all freight terminals. We operate our ewn fleet ef motor trucks. Leading decks: R. R. 


siding Misseuri Pacific. inquiries answered premptiy. 


WRITE for details. 


Lack of standardization in aircraft increases initial and operating 
TRANSFER & STORAGE C0. costs for both commercial operators and the government, a Boeing 


Airplane official told the recent annual meeting of the American 








228-234 W. 4th ST. KANSAS CITY, MO. Society of Mechanical Engineers. He referred specifically to disparity 
yer mong ed Se ee in standards between military requirements and those established by 
Chicago Office: Phone: HArrison 7-3688 the CAA for commercial operators. 





Kansas City Office: Phone: Victor 0225 
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and Firms are Arranged Alphabeticaliy 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Storage and 
Distribution through 
| the “Heart of 

America” 









400,000 Square Feet 


Trackage on 4 Railroads 
x 


Low Insurance Rates 








KANSAS CITY TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


KANSAS CITY 7, MO. 


ST. LOUIS AVE. & MULBERRY ST. 















KANSAS CITY, MO. & 


COMPLETE WAREHOUSE FACILITIES am 


for the proper Storage 
and Distribution of your 
Merchandise in the Kansas City trade area. 


POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


We inuvile your Inquiries 


& Represented oy SO’ ey Om 
oo iCAGO 

45. MICHIGAN ave, ALLIED D DISTRIBUTION INC. 
Wa bes = 


MIDWEST TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


2020-30 Walnut Street, Kansas City 8, Mo. 


Owned and Operated by the ST. LOUIS TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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[LONG SERVICER 


from shipper 
Le marhet 





ACCURATE: 


in taking your order; in following your instructions; in 
furnishing a careful accounting—that's Long Warehouse 
service! 


se we epewpepeeeeres or “ome oo . . - . ra Oe ne eee rrrrrerr Tt . 


S.ILLONG W 
St Lewis... ey Sm yt Sts 


JANUARY, 1951 








ST. LOUIS, MO. | 





for 
conscientious 
handling of 


fine furniture 


Den Langan 


Storage & Moving 
5201 DELMAR, ST. LOUIS 8 





WAREHOUSEMENS 
ASSOCIATION 

















ST. LOUIS, MO. | Merchandise Storage and Distribution. 
RUTGER STREET 


WAREHOUSE, INC. 
MAIN & RUTGER STS., ST. LOUIS 4 


A.D.T. Burglar & Sprinkler Alarms. 
200,000 Sq. Feet of Space 
BONDED Low Insurance 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


a 





Track Connections with All 
Rail and River Lines 
le ee eae 


Member 
Qt 


Offices: 





New York 
MUrray Hill 9-7645 


Chicago 
RAndolph 6-4457 














VA > LOUIS 
TERMINAL WAREHOUSE C 
\ aaa 


mMiOD WEST 
TERMINAL WAREHCUSE CO 


“Serving industry 
for twenty-six years” 





OVER 1,000,000 Sq. Ft. 
of WAREHOUSE Space 


Located right in the midst of business 
Plus 
FAST 
and EFFICIENT DISTRIBUTION 
in the ST. LOUIS AREA 


Complete Facilities 


Pool car distribution 

Reforwarding storage in transit 

A.D.T. Alarms and sprinkler systems 

Traffic and legal depts. Bonded employees 


ST. LOUIS 


TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 






General Offices e 826 Clark Ave. « St. Louis 2, Mo. e MAin 4927 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
250 Park Avenue (17) 
Plaza 3-1235 


FERS CHICAGO OFFICE 
Gee 8653 West Jackson (4) 
‘ Harrison 7-3688 











ex AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMEN'S ASSOCIATION 
ST. LOUIS, MO. | 





Established 1912 


NOTICE—To Traffic 
Managers 


We specialize in storage of candies in our new 
automatic temperature and humidity controlled 
rooms. 











As well as general warehousing and cold storage— 
also pool car distribution and forwarding—Insur- 


ance 16.2c. per $100.00. 


Tyler Warehouse & Cold Storage Co. 
200 Dickson St. St. Louis, Mo. 


Members: A.W.A.—Mo.W.A.—St.L.M.W.A. 
St. Louis Chamber of Commerce 
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For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 


OMAHA, NEB. | FORD 


STORAGE & MOVING COMPANY 
peers oe Ft. Floor Space on One Floor 1024 Dodge Street Omaha 2. Nebraska 
uilding: Concrete and Steel Construction Omaha's most modern. centrally located warehouse. Fireproof coustruetron— Fully 
Pool Car Distribution sprinkiered—Low insurance. Sidings on 1.C. R.R. and U.P. R.R. Cu 
Served by Two Railroads: M.P. and Frisco Bond. General Merchandise—Cooler Storage—Household Goods Storage. poo 
Transit Privileges te modern facilities in Council Bluffs, lowa. Our own fleet of trueks tor 


SIKESTON WAREHOUSE AND STORAGE CO| |. ay wn 


Member of N. F. W. A. and A. W. A. 
HIGHWAY 60, EAST, SIKESTON, MO. CHICAGO 4 ALLIED DISTRIBUTION INC. 0 OO Sa 


OMAHA, NEBR. | 


GORDO 


Storage 
- Warehouses Inc. 


Merchandise amd Houscold Goods 








General Merchandise Storage and Distribution 


SIKESTON, MO. | nds Srey og 























GENERAL WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 
601 N. National Ave., Springfield, Missour! 
Merchandise and Household Goods 
Storage and Distribution 
100,000 square feet sprinklered 
Pool Car Distribution 
Member A.W.A.—N.F.W.A.—Mo.W 

American Chain of Warehouses 
Agent Allied Van Lines, Ine. 

















BILLINGS, MONT. | 


Established 1904 


BRUCE COOK TRANSFER & STORAGE COMPANY 


Complete Facilities for Storage of Merchandise 
and Household Goods 
Stop In Transit and Pool Car Distribution 
Warehouse Dock and Terminal for Five Truck Lines 
Private Siding Free Switching 
Agents for hon Mayflower Transit Compaiuy 
Member Mayflower Warehousemen's Association 


P. ©. Box 1382 — 280! Minnesota Avenue 
Billings, Montano 


HASTINGS, NEBR. |... 1951 
BORLEY’S 


Storage & Transfer Co., Inc. 


Pool Car Distribution 
FIREPROOF BONDED 
STORED OR SHIPPED 





Four modern, sprinklered warehouses, located on trackage. We handle 
pool cars, merchandise and household goods. Trucking Service. Let us 
act as your Omaha Branch. 

Main Office, 702-12 So. 10th St., OMAHA 8, NEBR. 
Members: A.W.A.—N.F.W.A, 


Agents for Allied Van Lines, Inc. 












“ y | Ainber NATIONAL FURNITURE WAREHOUSEMENS ASSN. < 
: Gg’ ALLIED VAN LINES, mc, 


MANCHESTER, N. H. Make Our Warehouse Your Branch Office for 


Complete Service In New Hampshire 

NASHUA, N.H. McLANE & TAYLOR | 
Bonded Storage Warehouses 

CONCORD, N. H. Offices 624 Willow St. | 
“Crating Furniture Our Specialty” 

General Merchandise Storage and Distribution, Household Goods, 


Storage, Cold Storage, Unexcelled Facilities. Pool Car Distribution 
Direct R. R. Siding, Boston & Maine R. R. 


LINCOLN, NEBR. [7 iss0 ELIZABETH, N. J. | | 


Merchandise and Household Storage—Pool Car Distribution Lehigh Warehouse & Transportation Co. 

We operate Thirty Trucks and have connections to all points in the State. Established 1934 Incorporated 
Our buildings are clean, both Fire and Non-Fireproof, located on the T. RB Clark, 963 Newark Ave. 
- wow , = & —Mo. a Cnonin Union Pacific with all other Tel.—Market 3-1830 
nes entering either city, absorbing switching. FACILITIES—500, 000 sq. ft. Reinf. conerete & steel. Fir. Id. 250 Ibs. Fireproof. 
We are Bonded by the State—Our Rates are reasonable. We solicit Auto. Fire & Burg.—ADT. Ins. $.167. Siding PRR. 30 cers. Shelt. plat. 20 wee. 


your business and guorontee satisfaction. Investigation invited. SERVICE FEATURES— Fost ear dist. Co. oper. cartage serv. 52 trks. Off. & Sto 
L ae I V A N g space for lease. Spec. in hding. ige. machinery & steel in iifts up to 4 tons. | ptbl. 
Bit. Con.; Fagor. Type Elev.: Frit. Plat. Elev.; 5 Ptbi. Trg. Mach.; 4 Elev. Plat. Trk.; 
Grand Isiand Storage Co. tk. 


40 Plat. 
Grand Island Nebr., 311 W. 4th St. Whse. Assoc. ot N. Y. 




















- 


























62 Years of Continuous Service 1951 








Transfer & Storog e Co 
Lincoln 8, Nebr., 30! oN. Sth St. 





MEMBER—A.W.A.; N. J. Mtr. Trk. Assoc.; 




















—— 


HANDLING THE MANPOWER SHORTAGE 
- (Continued from page 19) 


It will be necessary for the man- 
ufacturers of materials handling 
equipment to sell more than equip- 


within the next 10 years regardless 
of emergency conditions. Again 
referring to the census figures, the 
number of men from 10 to 19 years 


labor market should not be sub- 
jected to undue physical strain any 
more than the older people. Here, 








too, mechanical equipment will be 
necessary if the injuries often sus- 
tained by untrained employees are 
to be kept at a minimum. If indus- 
try as a whole will accept a wider 
use of materials handling equip- 
ment, not only will we able to meet 
the labor shortage which is facing 
us now, but we will be prepared to 
continue our high rate of produc- 
tion in peacetime. 

A labor shortage will show itself 


72 


of age decreased by 2,000,000, or 
eight per cent. We will be forced 
to wait until those now under 10 
have grown to manhood before we 


can expect to see an increase in our 


labor market. The intervening 
years must see a marked increase 
in the use of mechanical equipment. 
Furthermore, if an all-out emer- 
gency occurs, we will have another 
dip in our labor supply due to an- 
other drop in the birth rate. 





ment. The manufacturers—and the 
engineers and colleges, too—will 
have to sell “know-how,” as well. 
Equipment can help us only if its 
application is thoroughly under- 
stood. 

The labor shortage is here; the 
demand for increased production is 
here. The need must and will be 
met. The materials handling indus- 
try must be prepared to play its 
part. 
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this opportunity knocks twice 


It opens wide to you the ‘“‘Gateway to the World.”’ Whether your operations are 


‘ local, regional, or global in scope, Harborside gives you both factors you need for 
prompt, safe, economical distribution. 





1) Matchless location. Harborside is directly opposite Cortlandt Street—just 
across the Hudson from downtown Manhattan—and only 20 minutes from 
33rd Street. Holland Tunnel and trunk highways are only five minutes away. 


| 2) The incomparable modern facilities and services of the world’s greatest rail- 
water terminal. Harborside provides 43.5 acres of floor space under one vast 
roof. Dry- and cold-storage warehousing . . . office, showroom, and manufactur- 
ing space... free and bonded stores... pool car service, transshipment, and 
distribution. Competent handlers use 100 percent mechanized equipment. 














all Harborside has direct connections with the Pennsylvania Railroad, and with 
ng all other lines and with steamships, by lighterage; 3l-car placement. Write, 
ip- | wire, or telephone us today for our descriptive booklet and full information on 
he Harborside’s unique advantages to you. 

rill 

all. 

its | 
che ° 

. a ; 
1s “ % 

be WAREHOUSE COMPANY, INC. iF x 
wf 34 EXCHANGE PLACE, JERSEY CITY 3, N.J. iscsi 


IN THE HEART 0 F THE NE W YORK METROPOLITAN AREA 
SE JANUARY, 1951 , 73 

















JERSEY CITY, N. J. | 
Lackawanna Warehouse Company 





Established 1940 Incorporated 
M. F. “ hitehead, General Mgr. 629 Grove St. 
Tel.—(N.J.) Journal Sq. 2-3360, (N.Y.) Rector 22-2345 


somcapme 072,883 sq. ft. Reinf. concrete & steel. Fireproof. Fire & 

as —ADT Int $06. Siding D.L.&W. RR, 52 cars. Shelt. plat., 54 trucks. 
ing hgft. 8i/> tt . Elev. cap. 12,000 Ib s. 

SERVICE FEATURES—Pool car dist. Stge. & off. space for lease. Co. 

oper. cartage serv. 52 trks. SIT arrangements. 24 frt. plat. elev.; etc. 

; MEMBER—A.W.A.; N. J. Motor Truck Assoc.; Whse. Assoc. Port of N. Y.A. 





ALBANY, N.Y. | 








NEWARK, WN. J. | 





‘TOPS IN NEW JERSEY" 


18 floors of modern fireproof, 
sorinklered warehouse space. 
250,000 square feet, low insur- 
ance rates, centrally located 
in downtown Newark. 
GENERAL MERCHANDISE 
etored, distributed 
HOUSEHOLD GOODS 


packed, moved, stored or ship- 
oes ped ANYWHERE in U. S. or 





























| FEDERAL STORAGE WAREHOUSES 


155 WASHINGTON ST © NEWARK 2, NEW JERSEY 








NEWARK, N. ). } MEMBER: N.J.F.W.A. and N.F.W.A. 


PACKING! MOVING! STORAGE! 
——dependable since 1860——— 


» KNICKERBOCKER, 


STORAGE WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


86 to 106 ARLINGTON ST. 74 to 76 SHIPMAN ST. 
Wm. R. Malligan, Pres. James FE. Mulligan, Sec’y and Mer. 














For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 
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Central Warehouse Corporation 


Colonie and Montgomery Sts. 
Albany 1, N. Y. 
Telephone 3-4101 


General Merchandise—Cooler and sharp 
freezer Cold Storage; also U. S. Custom 
Bonded space available. Office and storage 
space for lease. Reinforced concrete con- 
struction with very low insurance rate. 
Storage in Transit privileges. All classes 
of modern warehouse service rendered. 


COLD STORAGE—DRY STORAGE 
DISTRIBUTION 














NEWARK, Nv. J. | 
Lehigh Warehouse & Transportation Co. 


Established 1919 Incorporated 
A. S. Liddie, 8 Frelinghuysen Ave. 
Manager Tel—(N-F.) Bigelow 3-7200 


YY.) Rector 2-3338 
FACILITIES—250,000 sq. ft. Reinf. concrete & steel. Feratied Auto. Fire & Burg. 
—ADT. Ins. $.064 Fir. id. 250 Ibs. Siding Lehigh Valley, 15 cars. Recip. switch 
with PRR. Shelf. plat., 20 trks. 
SERVICE FEATURES—Co. oper. eartage, 52 trks. Spee. in food, liquors, olee. 
appics. 2 grav. rol. con.: 8 frt. elev.; 120 nlat. tk.; 14 hand tk. 
MEMBER—A.W.A.; WN. J. Motor Trk. Assoc. : Whse. Assoc. N. Y. 








ALBANY, N. Y. | 











JOHN VOGEL, Inc. 


STORAGE WAREHOUSES 
OFFICES, 11 PRUYN ST., ALBANY 7 


HOUSEHOLD GOODS-STORAGE AND SHIPPING bi 
ree OF MOTOR TRUCKS FOR DISTRIBUTION OF ALL VW& 
KINDS, POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION OF ‘vy uameke 
YOUR ALBANY SHIPMENTS CAREFULLY HANDLE 
Colleetions promptly remitted 
Member of AVL—NFWA—NYSWA 











PORT NEWARK, WN. J. | 
Lehigh Warehouse & Transportation Co. Inc. 


Agents for the Port of New York Authority 
Established 1948 Building §& 
R. Memoli, Foot of Doremus Ave. 
Manager Tet.—Market 3-7463 
FACILITIES—200,000 sq. ft. Reinf. concrete & steel. Fireproof. Sprinkler sys. 
watchman ADT supervised. Private RR siding 13 cars PRR, CNJ, LV, shelt. sian. 
30 trks. Deep .. > Gees to 35’. 

SERVICE FEATURES—U. S. Customs bonded. 2—25 ton cranes. S.1.T. Pool Car 
dist. Co. oper. cartage serv. 52 trks. 
MEMBER—A.W.A.: N.J. Motor Trk. Ass'n; Whse. Ass'n N.Y. 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. M. | 


SPRINGER TRANSFER COMPANY 
ALBUQUERQUE 


Fireproof Storage Warehouse 


Complete and efficient service in distribution, delivery 
or storage of general merchandise or furniture 


Member of N.F.W.A.—A.W.A. 























The president of the American Trucking Associations, Inc., Leland 
James, told the Los Angeles Traffic Managers' Conference recently that 
the victory and survival of the U. S. depends largely on adequate 
defense highways and more trucks. He felt that, in view of the fact 
the railroads might be unable to handle all the freight offered, all 
highway revenues should be ear-marked for expansion and improve- 
ment of the present highway system. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. | CENTRALLY LOCATED Member of A.W.A. 











EMPIRE STATE WAREHOUSES COMPANY 


390-98 NOSTRAND AVENUE oe BROOKLYN 16, N. Y. 


FIREPROOF WAREHOUSES 


STORAGE OF GENERAL MERCHANDISE 
10 GIANT FLOORS 200,000 FT. OF SPACE 
MODERN LOADING AND UNLOADING FACILITIES 
ATE VAULTS FOR L 
COOLER AND TEMPERATURE CONTROL SPACE AVAILABLE 


4 











BROOKLYN, N. Y. | 











Lehigh Warehouse Corporation of Brooklyn 


“oo 1939 Incorporated 
I. A. Mille - 184 Kent Ave. 
Manager Tel.—Evergreen 7-9580 


FACILITIES—300,000 sq. ft. Reinf. concrete & steel. Floor load 250 tbs. Cooler 

—, Ins. $.054. yoo gy Fire & Burg.—ADT. Siding Brooklyn Eastern Dist. Term., 
40 cars. Free RR switeh. Shelt. plat., 20 trucks. Water dock 200 ft. 

SERVICE FEATURES—Pool ear dist. Stoe. & Off. space for lease. Speeialize in 

foodstuffs. Ceiling hgt. 10 oe elev. cap. 12,000 Ibs. 

MEMBER—Amer. Whsemen ae > zs i, A, Assoc., Whsemen’s Assoc. of 





BUFFALO, N. Y. | 
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AMERICAN 
HOUSEHOLD STORAGE CO. 


Two warehouses with greatest ty in 
household storage in Western New York. In 
Buffalo,“ American is the leader.”’ 








L. WILKES, Pres. LOUIS W. IRMISCH HERBERT J. WELLS 
NIAGARA STREET @ PHONE WA 0700 © MEMBER: N.F.W.A. 





DISTRIBUTION AGE 





RRO 7 











Seen 


: 


in 
in 


LLS 





and Firms are Arranged Alphabetically 





BUFFALO,N.Y.| BUFFALO MERCHANDISE 


WAREHOUSES, INC. 


STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION 
NYC—ERIE—BUFFALO CREEK Sidings 


Reciprocal switching 
Represented by American Chain of 
Warehouses and Interlake Terminals, Inc. 


General Offices: 261 GREAT ARROW AVE., Buffalo 7 














BUFFALO, N. Y. | Gateway to National Distribution 


| KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE CO. 





541 SENECA STREET, BUFFALO 4, N. Y. 


For economical warehousing and shipping. Mod- 
ern building and equipment. Storage-in-transit 
privileges; low insurance rates. Direct track- 
connection with Penna. R. R., and N. Y. Central, 
and switching arrangements with all lines into 
Buffalo. 





Capacity 20 cars daily. 








CUFFALO, N.Y. (7 icrkNDABLE SERVICE SINCE 1900 
Knowlton Warehouse Co. 
50 Mississippi Street, Buffalo 3, N. Y. 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION 
MODERN BUILDINGS — PRIVATE SIDING 
Represented by Distribution Service, Inc. 











In NEW YORK, N. Y. - - - Call John Terreforte 
for Merchandise Storage and Distributions 


AMERICAN CHAIN OF WAREHOUSES, hi 


AG te eee s 





280 PARK AVENUL 








NEW YORK, N.Y} WAREHOUSING » DISTRIBUTION 
PACKING: SHIPPING * TRUCKING 


REPRESENTATIVE 
ALLIED VAN LINES 





THERE 
ARE 







MANUFACTURERS! WHOLESALERS! 
TRAFFIC MEN! Let CHELSEA be 
your New York Stock Room. A Complete Warehousing Service. 


Main Office — 426-438 West 26th Street, New York City 











BUF F ALO. N. Y. | Let ua care for your needs in Bugfate 


LARKIN WAREHOUSE INC. 


189 VAN RENSSELAER ST., BUFFALO 10 

General Merchandise Storage and Distribution ee 
Modern—Fireproof—Low Insurance 
Rate on New York Central & Erie R.R. 

GOVERNMENT BONDED WAREHOUSE 














BUFFALO, N. Y. | 


LEDERER 
TERMINALS 


e - - HAVE SOMETHING IN STORE for you. . 
123 and 124 NIAGARA FRONTIER FOOD TERMINAL. BUFFAL® 6 

















BUFFALO, N. Y. | 
WILSON WAREHOUSE 


Gen. Offices: 290 Larkin St., Buffale 10 
General Merchandise Storage and Pool o. Distribution 
Fireproof Buildings N.Y.C. Siding 
Low insurance rate Branch office facilities 

@ Raprssenlsed oy 





NEW YORK 16 
hae * oy rf 





ary & ALLIED DISTRIBUTION INC 
224 $. MICHIGAN AVE. 
WA beck #3507 x 








NEW YORK, N.Y. | 


BOWLING GREEN 
STORAGE AND VAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK CITY 
Cable Address: BOWLINGVAN 





House to house moving round the World of 
Household Effects and Art Objects in Steel and 
Wood Lift Vans 


Safety for Foreign Shipments. ey 














yA. 


\GE 
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— WAtkins 4-0990 — 
NEW YORK, W. ¥. | 
SERVING THE NEW YORK MARKET 


There is no problem in Warehousing and Distribution 
which we cannot work out satisfactorily with the 
shipper. We have advantages in location and in equip- 
ment which enables this company alone to do certain 
things which cannot be done elsewhere. 





We invite your correspondence on any or alli fea 
tures of our Warehousing—Distribution—Trucking 
Service—Field Warehousing. 


Independent Warehouses, Inc. 
General Offices: 415-427 Greenwich St., New York 13 














NEW YORK, WY. [ 





Nation-Wide Warehousing and Distribution 


Through one source, you can get information concerning yy 
and distribution in numerous key marketing areas. Phone George G. 
Roddy, Vice-President and General Manager— 


271 MADISON AVE., 


Interbake Terminals: wii%.2.0 


NEW YORK, N. Y. | CAPITAL AND SURPLUS ESTABLISHED 














GENERAL STORAGE 


EASY ACCESSIBILITY QUICK HANDLING 
EXCELLENT LOADING FACILITIES 
NEW YORK'S LARGEST TRUCK SCALE 
TWO MODERN FIREPROOF WAREHOUSES 
SPRINKLERED SECTIONS LOW INSURANCE RATES 
Avenue 


et Whe VHauhallan. ‘im 





Seventh 











N.C. STORAGE & WAREHOUSE CO. ¥.¥. 2. 


8 Wlercdee NATIONAL FURNITURE WAREHOUSEMEN'S ASSN. oo 


Ape ALLIED VAN LINES. mc 
4F 











NEW YORK, N.Y. | 


Sterage, Distribution and Freight Forwarding 
From an Ultra-Modern Free and Bonded 


archouse 


IDEALLY LOCATED 


IN THE VERY CENTER OF NEW YORK CITY 
Adjacent to All Piers, Jobbing Centers 
and The Holland and Lincoln ——— 
Unesual farilities and 
oe Mota — 


— 


MIDTOWN WAREHOUSE. INC. 
Starrett Lehigh Bldg. 
601 West 26th St.. New York 1 
Represented by Associated Warehouses, inc.—New Yerk City end Chicage 





For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 


SYRACUSE, Nt. Y. 
GREAT NORTHERN WAREHOUSES, INC. 
© FIREPROOF ® 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE and DISTRIBUTION 
2 PRIVATE RAIL SIDINGS 


RE-DOOR, MOTOR FREIGHT SERVICE TO ALL NEW 





YORK STATE POINTS 





























NEW YORK, WN. Y. | 
THE NATIONAL COLD STORAGE CO., Inc. 


Storege and Distribution Facilities 
for Perishable Food Products 














SYRACUSE, N. Y, } KIN 
PRIVATE RAIL SIDINGS eee mene G@ 
COMPLETE MERCHANDISE AND HOUSEHOLD GOODS STORAGE 

pestaruniint seavice, AW ARNE A RNR SE A. 
J. H. EVANS & SONS, INC... 
Office & Warehouse: 107-121 Brookfield St. 


DISTRIBUTION 
ERIE BLVD. AT $O. WEST on cine i 
WHITE PLAINS, N.Y. | 
Household Goods Moving, Storage, Packing, 




















ki Furman St. . 
Fulton Terminal—NY, Deck Ry. _ Ele "RR--Storage-la-Troesl Shipping. Prompt service for any point in 
General Offices Westchester County. 
60 Hudson St., New York 13, N. Y. Telephone: REctor 2-6590 Member N.Y.F.W.A—N.F.W.A. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. | CHARLOTTE, N.C. | Established 1908 
AMERICAN 


NEW YORK DOCK COMPANY 


Executive Offices: 44 Whitehall St., New York 4 


Free and bonded storage facilities licensed by Commodities Exchanges. 
Space for lease (large and small units) for manufacturers and dis- 
tributors. Pier and wharf accommodations. 
Railroad connections with all Trunk Lines. 


Member: A.W.A.—W.A.P.N.Y.—N.Y.S.W.A.—N.Y.W.W.T. 











STORAGE & WAREHOUSE CO., INC. 
CHARLOTTE 1, N. C. 
Office end Warehouse, 926 Tuckaseegee Road 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE ONLY. POOL CARS DISTRIBU TED 
TR VICE LOCAL AND DISTANCE. 
PRIVATE RAILROAD SIDING. SPRINKLERED. 

















Se ~ SANTINI BROS., * 


“THE SEVEN BROTHERS” 


MOVING—STORAGE—PACKING—SHIPPING 
TO AND FROM EVERYWHERE 


11 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
Tel. Pennsylvania 6-6601 














NEW YORK, N. 7 | 130,000 Sq. Ft. Fireproof Storage 
SHEPHARD WAREHOUSES INC. 


DAILY DISTRIBUTION SERVICE TO 
ALL POINTS RADIUS 35 MILES 


667 Washington St... New York City 4 & 

















CHARLOTTE, NC. | 


Carolina Transfer & Storage Co. 
1230 W. Morehead St., Charlotte 1, N. C. 


Bonded fireproof warehouse. 
Household goods and merchandise. 
Pool cars handled promptly. Motor Service. 


Members A.W.A.—N.F -W.A.—A.V.L.—A.T.A.—N.C.T.O. 














CHARLOTTE, WN. C.| 
SOUTHERN WAREHOUSE & DISTRIBUTING CORP. 


934 N. POPLAR ST., CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Merchandise Storage Only 
Pool Car Distribution 
Seaboard Railway Siding 

















en ." 0 é i A BROS. Inc. 


45 Columbus Ave., New York 23, N. Y. 
te ey STORAGE WAREHOUSES 
- 8S. CUSTOMS BONDED & FREE 
Monscheea & Commercial Storage 
Commercial—Local and Distance Movers. 
Export Packers—Pool Car Distribution -:. 
Apiates itt North American Van Lines | 





CHARLOTTE, WN. C.[ an watteings fully Greproct constrection 














Bn eee of NE WA—NYSWA—PNYWA—UNYWA—M & WAGHY. 
ROCHESTER, N. ¥. a 





George M. Clancy Carting Co., Inc. 


Storage Warehouse 


Main St., East of Circle St., Rochester 7 
General Merchandising Storage—Distribution 
Pool Car Distributed—Reship 
Pn A: Sat stom Bonded—Storag rayage 
hold Goods Moved—Stored—Shipped 
Direct R. R. "Siding N. Y. Central in the Center of Rochester 
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UNION STORAGE & WAREHOUSE CO., inc. 
BONDED 
634 South Cedar St. 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE—POOL CAR 
DISTRIBUTION 
Member of A.W.A—Motor Service 
oy 


ag BH ALLIED DISTRIBUTION INC. YORK 
dey ey A 
ry vt. mes swast 7 486 ST. 7 












Acme Air Cargo, Inc. has made available the first ‘order’ air 
waybill. The waybill, which is negotiable, can be handled through 
a bank in the same way as an order ocean bill of lading. The firm 
has also devised a single, simplified waybill form which will cover 
the entire transportation of a shipment from point of origin in the 
U. S. to a foreign destination. 











DISTRIBUTION AGE 








a. 
SER 


bein >: kmael err 
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DURHAM, N. c 


AWA—NFWA—MNWWA 


GRAND FORKS, N.D. 
ane 


e MOTOR FREIGHT TERMINAL 
€ di! WAREHOUSE CO. 


and Long Distance Hauling 
Freight and Household Goods 
Allied Van Lines — Agent 











Point of tne Sourn 









The trading area of Virginia and the Carolinas 
radiates direct lines from Durham, N. C. 


The Southern Storage & Distribution Co. is ia 
the heart of Durham, providing the logical, 
modern-minded organization to serve your 
warehousing and distributing needs with 
economy and efficiency. 


Merchandise Storage, Pool Car Distribution, 
Private Sidings, Reciprocal Switching. Sprin- 
Klered Buildings. 











nN. <a 


ooucwr™ 





COTTER MERCHANDISE 





oyna 





OS ges! 


mnegnrene: 
eer. 









. <7 
»\ SOUTHERN STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION CO. ¢ 


2002 E. PETTIGREW'ST., E. DURHAM, N.C. + TEL. R-6661 - 7.0. 80x 188 | es ae 








STORAGE COMPANY 


FORMERLY THE COTTER CITY VIEW STORAGE COMPANY 



















133 E. CENTER ST. AKRON 4, OHIO 




















GREENSBORO, N. C. | Established 1943 warehouses for the 
in Gi storage and distribution 
Greensboro Geo. M. Seignious, Pres. & Treas. — ° 
NORTH CAROLINA of merchandise 
Use & Rapresonion dy 
' MERCHANDISE STORAGE Ste RE 
} 


+ 
Sprinklered Warehouse 
Automatic Fire Alarm 
100% Palletized 
* 
9-Car Private Siding 
Consign via Southern Ratlway 


Y Waited States Warehouse Act, State and Personal Bonded 


GREENSBORO BONDED WAREHOUSE 
INCORPORATED 
0. BOX 1695 





CANTON, OHIO | 


Merchandise, Household Goods 


CANTON STORAGE, Inc. 


FOURTH AND CHERRY, N.E. 
Canton 2 








aoe — Rage ce agg sidings. 
ee switc on all roads. Separate 
fire-proof wasebnenes for household 


goods. 
Member: A.C.W.—MAY.W.A.— 





810 HUNT 8ST. e PHONE 6420 
GRE 























ENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA A.W.A.—O.F.A.A.—O.W.A. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO Member: A.W.A.—O.W.A. 
RALEIGH, N.C. : | Represented by DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, INC. 





CAROLINA STORAGE & DISTRIBUTING COMPANY! | “Out of the — Werehouse and Office Space 


POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
Private Siding Trucking Service 


Members A. W. A. American Chain ef Warehouses 


RALEIGH, N.C. 


Central Merchandise Storage Corp. 


1220 KENNER STREET, CINCINNATI 14, OHIO — GArfield 5151 
CINCINNATI, OHIO [ 

















Member of A.W.A.—O.W.A. 


Member of A. w. A.—MAY. Ww. A. 











PRIVATE 
SIDING 
N. S$. R. R. 








9,000,000 Cubic Feet 


Select the Warehouse Used by the Leaders! 
GENERAL STORAGE—COLD STORAGE—POOL CAR 
DISTRIBUTION—LONG DISTANCE TRUCK TERMINALS 


11 Car Switch in Building 


Internal Revenue and General Bonded Storage 
Insurance Rate 14%c per $100 per annum 





Strictly Fireproof 


EFFICIENT STORAGE & DISTRIBUTION FOR 
MERCHANDISE AND FURNITURE 


175,000 SQ. FT. BONDED STORAGE 
SPRINKLERED e LOW INSURANCE RATES 


RALEIGH BONDED WAREHOUSE, INC. CINCINNATI TERMINAL WAREHOUSES, INC. 























Wake Forest Road Raleigh, North Carolina 49 CENTRAL AVE. HARRY FOSTER, Gen. Mer. CINCINNATI 2 
FARGO, WN. D. CLEVELAND, OHIO | ESTABLISHED 1911 
Union Storage & & Transfer Company THE CLEVELAND STEVEDORE CO. 
ARGO COMPLETE MERCHANDISE STORAGE SERVICE 


General Storage—Cold Sjorege—Household Goods WITH MECHANICAL HANDLING & PALLET SYST 


tie 
Established | New Y 
urreyhill 5-8397 


esentative 
ft.: of this 29.320 sq. ft. INTERLAKE cE TERMINALS. Ik INC. 
Cleveland 13, Ohie 





Coveted te eold — a S00 Caplets erates Low Insurance 271 Medison Avenue 
teeta, 1. - - sputicn. . oe services. Main Office 
Dock 22, Foot of W. 9th St. 


© serves N 
Offices Pat North Pacific Ave. i AW WANFEWA-MNWWA-ACW-A AVL 
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For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 





COLUMBUS, OHIO | Established in 1882 


Columbus Terminal Warehouse Co. 
119 East Geodale St. Columbus 8, Ohio 
Modern warehouses and storage facilities. 
A.D.T. System. Private double track siding. 

Free switching from all railroads. 
@ Raprsssntlsed oy 
CHICAGO «4 ALLIED DISTRIBUTION NEW YORK 18 
WA besh 82-3567 en | - ™ “Same 




















A. C. W. 


















































CLEVELAND, OHIO | 
THE CONATY WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
COMPLETE WAREHOUSING SERVICE 
as Merchandise Storage — Pool Car Distribution 
. P LOCAL DELIVERY 
PRIVATE SIDING NYC RAILROAD 
FRENCH & WINTER STREETS CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 
CLEVELAND, OHIO [—, wa, 
1505 BROADWAY 
N. Y. C. Orange Avenue 
Freight Terminal 
CHerry 1-8073 
Established 1889 
“AN OLD ORGANIZATION WITIl YOUNG IDEAS” 
CLEVELAND, OHIO Member of A.W.A.—O.W.A. 
Now there are LEDERER 
WATER, RAIL and 
Truck Faciimes =@ TERMINALS 
Cleveland’s Only Lakefront Public Warehouse with Direct 
Connecting R. R. Facilities Offices: FOOT OF E. 9th ST. 
A. D. T. Protection Cleveland 14 
CLEVELAND, OHIO | 
NATIONAL TERMINALS CORPORATION 
1200 West Ninth Street, Cleveland 13, Ohio 
Four Modern Warehouses in Downtown Section. 
General Storage, Cold Storage, Office Space and Stevedoring 
at our waterfront docks. 
Eastern Representative: J. Leo Cooke Warehouse Corporation. New York phone: WH. 3-5090 
a, OHIO 
a r a. 4 


AND COMMERCIAL STORAGE 
DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN PACKING 
7208 GUCLID AVENUE 








HAS THE FACILITIES 
TO MEET. ALL OF YOUR NEEDS 


Downtown location; Modern and fireproof; Low insurance rates; 
Enclosed docks and siding on Big 4 os U.S CUSTOM Be service; 
modations; U.S. 


Office and display space; Telephone accom OM BONDED. 


General Offices - - - CTT West Ninth St. 








CLEVELAND, OHIO | Cleveland's Most Moderna Warehouse 
RAILWAY WAREHOUSES 


INCORPORATED 
Complete Merchandise Storage and Pool Car Service. 
Mechanical Handling and Pallet System. 














COLUMBUS, OHIO _| 
THE MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSE CO. 


370 West Broad 8St., Columbus 8 
Complete service for 
MEKCHANDISE STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION 
Private ge & NYC and Big Four 


ee. 
Pool Car Distribution . Service 
Centrally Located wee sed Facilities 
Members: A.C.W—O.W.A--A.W.A. 




















COLUMBUS, OHIO | 
The NEILSTON STORAGE 


260 EAST NAGHTEN STREET, COLUMBUS 15 


Medern warehouse 
suranee—Central 
Private 





for merchandise—Low _In- 
location in Jjobbing district— 
railroad siding—Pool cars distributed. 


Member of O.W. A. 














DAYTON 2, OHIO | 10: sainprince st. Phone Adams 7264 


THE UNION STORAGE COMPANY 


Merchandise Storage, 270,000 Feet 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION—TRUCKING SERVICE 
Free Switching—N.Y.C., B.60., Penna., Erie 
Associated with C&A Terminal Company 
358 West Harrison St., Chicago. Phone: Wab 2-1835 














SPRINGFIELD, OHIO | 
“Aon .WAGNERS SERVICE, INC. 


> Pennsylvania Railroad and Lewes Avenue 


A warehouse service that embodies every 
modern facility for the storage and 
distribution of Household Goods and 
Merchandise — Motor Freight Service. 


Member of A. W. A.—O. W. A. 




















TOLEDO, OHIO | 


CAR CAPACITY 


600—COLD 
300—DRY 


FOUR PRIVATE 
SIDINGS 


N.Y.C. AND 
8. & O. RR's 


ACTUAL PHOTOGRAPH 

















NEW YORK MEMBER CHICAGO 

2 Broadway DISTRIBUTION 251 East Grand Ave. GREAT LAKES TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 
BOwling Green 9-0986 SERVICE, INC. SUperior 7-7180 321-359 MORRIS ST. TOLEDO 4, OHIO 

540 CROTON AVENUE CLEVELAND 15, OHIO COMPLETE WAREHOUSE FACILITIES AND SERVICES 

CLEVELAND, OHIO LARGEST INDEPENDENT MOVERS IN MIDWEST TOLEDO, OHIO Member of AWA 
COLUMBUS, OHO A EMD |_| MERCHANTS AND MANUFACTURERS WAREHOUSE CO. 
TOLEDO, OHIO «=O Office and Main Warehouse: 15-29 So. Ontario St., Toledo 3 
: 7 J QRAG CENTER OF JOBBING DISTRICT 
FT. WAYNE, IND. st E Sprinklered Buildings—100,000 square feet Dry Storage—70,000 
= fe ance Serengeti ont Car Seis 
—<~ 18516 DETROIT AVE. a 

I. M. & W. A. CLEVELAND 7, OHIO a tee io Privileges-Low n- 
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TOLEDO OHIO © Raprssonisa vy SSN ° tae 
HULEDU, UNIV | outase ‘ auiep nine . % ni se 
MICHIGAN AVE. DISTRIBUTION INC ow oan 
WA beob 28-3567 en | PE ae 


DISTRIBUTION SPECIALISTS 


D. H. OVERMYER WAREHOUSE CO. 


2131-51 SMEAD AVE. TOLEDO 6, OHIO EM 0472 


Looking for the finest in Toledo distributing warehouses? Look- 
ing for a Toledo base for storage intransit? If you ship in Ohio, 
Michigan cr Indiana . . . OVERMYER leads the field in modern 
low cos} warehousing! 


100,000 Square Feet Dry Storage of which 65,000 Square Feet is 
heated for winter storage—Sprinklered Buildings—Complete AD! 





Fire and Burglary Protection—5 Car Siding—NYC Railroad—Free whey ciency’ 
Switching—Pool Car Distribution—Transit Storage Privileges— wanted om costs as 
Merchandising Storage—Negotiable Receipts—Low Insurance Rate 
—City Delivery Service—Leased Space. 














TOLEDO, OHIO | ‘*OUICK SHIPPERS'' 
TOLEDO TERMINAL WAREHOUSE, INC. 


128-138 VANCE STREET, TOLEDO 2, OHIO 
Lynne Merchandise storage © Pool car distribution © <<img> 
» Fireproof » Private siding Nickel Plate Road @ </ thy 

, Freeswitching @ Negotiable receipts © Transit <. > 
storage arrangements ©@ Motor truck service © <2 be 
Located in jobbing District 


Member of A.W.A. — O.W.A. — Toledo C. of C. 











IN THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
THE SERVICE IS RAPID 


COMPLETE WAREHOUSING 
LOCAL DELIVERIES 
DISTRIBUTION POOL 

CAR ENGINEERS 


RAPID TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 


907 N. W. Irving St. Portiand 9, Oregon 


Telephone AT 7353 


Harry C. Goble, Manager-Owner 
Represented by Associated Warehouses, inc. 
52 Vanderbil#t Ave., New York 17, Murray Hill 9-7645 
549 W. Randolph S#., Chicago 5, Randolph 6-4457 


ALLENTOWN, P A } Member A.W.A — Greyvan Lines 


Hummel Warehouse Company, Inc. 
728-40 North 15th Street 


Complete Merchandise Storage and 
Pool Car Distribution 
Household Goods Storage 
Truck Service—P.U.C. and 1.C.C. Certificates 
Private Railroad Siding—L.V.R.R. 










NEW! 
PHOTO SERVICE 
AIDS CLAIM COLLECTION 
Phote reeord showing con- 


= of contents in every 
free te 


all , eN 


































OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. | 
Sosy. Commercial Warehouse Co. 
‘5 ‘GR 25-29 E. Reno - Oklahoma City 2 
oy Exclusive Merchandise Storage 
SIC Pool Car Distributors 
Free Switching 












14c. Insurance rate 





C. W. NICHOLAS, Pres. Est. 1902 


0. H. Nicholas Transfer & Storage Co. 
324 So. McKean St. 


Merchandise and Household Goods 


Pool Car Distribution Packing and Crating 
3 Car Siding Free Switching 


2 Warehouses 41,000 sq. ft. 


BUTLER, PA. | 


MEABER 
, 

















OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. | Established 1889 
pipiaky 0 K TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 














ERIE, PA. | 
os ERIE WAREHOUSE CO. 
COMMERCIAL STORAGE AND 

POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
‘\ THROUGHOUT NORTHWESTERN 
4s) PENNSYLVANIA & WESTERN N. Y. 


1502 SASSAFRAS ST. TEL. 23-374 











TULSA. OKLA. 


FOR MERCHANDISE... 
Oklahoma’s largest warehouse, modern, fireproot 
and sprinkler equipped. 106,500 square feet, 

MOVING available for all kinds of storage. Entire floor, 
35,500 square feet, devoted to Merchandise. 315 
private rooms. Lowest insurance rate in Tulsa. 

PACKING Heavy hauling, cross country or local. Big vans, 
deeply padded. Overnight Express Service be- 
tween Tulsa and Oklahoma City. At freight rates! 

STORAGE Mixed cars a specialty. Private siding on Santa 
Fe and Frisco, switching facilities with all &.R.’s 
entering Tulsa: 

MEMBERS: A.V.L.—N.F.W.A.—A.W.A.—A.C.W.—S.W.A. 

FIREPROOF WAREHOUSES 

Oklahoma 








TULSA, OKLA.| : R. W. PAGE, President 
PAGE STORAGE & VAN LINES 


1301 So. Elgin, Tulsa 5 


Storage —Moving—Packing—Ship- 
ping of Household Effects and 
Works of Art—Silver and Rug Vaults 














ERIE, PA. | 


MEABER 
4 


WINE acc = 
M.V. R = STORAGE = 


OFFERS ERIE’S LARGEST AND MOST MODERN 
STORAGE AND WAREHOUSING FACILITY 


DOORS ACCOMMODATE RAILROAD CARS, TRUCKS 
@ TRANSPORTATION e@ POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
Phone: 2-4779 














HARRISBURG, PA. | INC. 1902 
HARRISBURG STORAGE CO. 


COMPLETE STORAGE & POOL CAR 
DISTRIBUTION SERVICE 


STORAGE IN TRANSIT 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD SIDING 
MEMBER—"AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMEN’S ASSN.” 

















HARRISBURG, PA. | 
HARRISBURG WAREHOUSE CO. 


GENERAL MERCHANDSE STORAGE 
POOL CARS DISTRIBUTED 
BRICK BUILDING—LOW INSURANCE 
STORE DOOR DELIVERY ARRANGED FOR 
PENNA. R. R. SIDING 
OPERATING KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE 
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HAZLETON, PA. | Est. 1915 
“ee KARN’S STORAGE, INC. 


2 * Merchandise Warehouse L.V.R.R. Siding 


Storage in Transit Pool Car Distribution 
Packing—Shipping—Hauling 
Fireproof Furniture Storage 


Members: Mayflower W.A.—P.F.W.A.—P.W.A. 

















LANCASTER, PA. | INC. 1906 


~~, LANCASTER STORAGE CO. 
LANCASTER, PA. 
Merchandise Storage, Household Goods, Transferring, 


rwarding 


Manufacturers’ Distributors, Carload Distribution, 
Local and Long Distance Moving 


Member of May.W.A.—PFW A—PMTA 








| WAREHOUSEMENS 
(“association 











Member of A.W.A.—P.W.A. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. | 


Commercial Warehousing Co. 


Meadow and Wolf Sts. Philadelphia 48 
Complete Warehousing Service for Storage and Distribu- on 
tion ef General Merchandise. per 
Private Siding B. & O. * Pool Car Distribution Cs yy 

Low Insurance Rates So 


















PHILADELPHIA, PA. | 


Fidelity Storage and Warehouse Company 
General Offices—1811 Market St., Phila. 3 
Agents for Allied Van Lines, Inc. 


Bus type vans for speedy delivery anywhere. We distribute 
pool cars of household goods. Prompt remittance. 


Assoc. N. F. W. A., Can. W. A., P. F. W. A. 





























YEARS... 
- 


RESPONSIBILITY EFFICIENCY EXPERIENCE 


12 big, modern ‘Merchants’ warehouses strate- 
gically spotted in Philadelphia’s distributing centers. 
2,100,000 square feet of well-planned storage space 
Free and bonded storage of packaged products. 
Served by Pennsylvania, Reading, and Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroads. Storage-in-transit privileges by 
rail or water. Sheltered loading platforms. Office, 
display, and exhibit space. Low insurance rates. 
Moderate charges. 


MERCHANTS 
WAREHOUSE | 
COMPANY 


* 470 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILA. 6, PA. 
LOmbard 3-8070 ° 









OnE OF 
THE CHAIN OF 
TIDEWATER 
TERMINALS 
AND INLAND 
WAREHOUSES 









£0 




















For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 





Philadelphia 


‘““Terminal’s” unique combi- 
nation of location, facilities, 
and services means more 
time saved and money made 
in your Philadelphia metro- 
politan operations. Here are 
13 big, modern, strategically 
situated warehouses—actu- 
ally 68 acres of storage space 
—from which to choose. 


Among ‘““Terminal’s’’ out- 
standing advantages are: 
U.S. Customs bonded space 
... Skilled personnel, using 
mechanized equipment... 
connections with the Penn- 
sylvania and Reading Rail- 
roads, with low switching 
rates to nearby Delaware 
River piers .. . good pool car 
service . . . storage-in-transit 
privileges on imports... 
safe storage and moving of 
household goods . . . modern 
truck fleet for fast metro- 
politan store-door delivery 
... hext-morning delivery 
within 100 miles. 


Here is all you need for safe 
storage and efficient distri- 
bution of your bulk and 
packaged merchandise in the 
Philadelphia area. Write us 
today for full details. 

















TERMINAL WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


81 FAIRMOUNT AVE. + PHILADELPHIA 23, PA. 


NEW YORK 4 ® 2 Broadway, Phone: Bowling Green 9-0986 
SAN FRANCISCO 7 ® 625 Third St. ...Phone: Sutter 3461 
CHICAGO 11 ® 251 E. Grand Ave., Phone: Superior 7180 


Represented by DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, Inc. 
An Association of Good Warehouses Located at Strategic 


Distribution Centers 





DISTRIBUTION AGE 
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PHLADELPHIA, PA. | 


Gallagher's Warehouses, Inc. 


708 South Delaware Avenue, Philadelphia 47 


Merchandise Storage Sterage in Transtt 
Direct Sidings-Penna. R.KR. and Reading R.R. 
Pool Car Distribution 
Represented by Associated Warehouses, Ine. 
New York (17) Deliweries Chicago (6) 
52 Vanderbilt ay Cityand Suburban 549 W. Rande 
MUrray Hilt 9-7 RAndotiph 6-4457 


Established 1863 

















“PENNSYLVANIA” 


is your spot in 


PHILADELPHIA 


For efficient, economical distribution in 
the Philadelphia area, choose from among 
the 22 big, modern ‘‘Pennsylvania” 
warehouses. Here are over 1,000,000 
square feet of desirable free and bonded 
storage space. 


Painstaking personnel, using specialized 
equipment, handle even difficult com- 
modities with speed and safety. Here 
are superb rail and highway facilities— 
one- to 10-ton trucks for prompt store- 
door deliveries. Low insurance rates. 
Write for full details about money-saving 
; ‘Pennsylvania”’ Service and storage of 
goods in any quantities. 


Representatives: 
Geo. W. Perkins, 82 Beaver St., New 
York 5; J. W. Terreforte, 250 Park Ave., 


New York 17; Henry H. Becker, 53 W. 
"aan Bivd., Chicago 4. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


WAREHOUSING & SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY 


303 Chestnut Street ¢ Philadelphia 6 


PITTSBURGH, PA 
ED WERNER TRANSFER & STORAGE COMPANY 


1917-19 Brownsville Road 


Pittsburgh, Penna. LA 
Storage, Packing and Shipping ({ a 
Member ef National Furniture Worehousemen's Ass'a. 4 x =o) 

Agent ef Allied Van Lines, Inc. ~~ 
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SCRANTON, FA._| R. F. POST DRAYMAN 
AND POST STORAGE, INC. 


LOCAL & LONG DISTANCE MOVING 
MANUFACTURERS’ DISTRIBUTORS 
HEAVY HAULING & RIGGING 
HOUSEHOLD GOODS STORAGE 
PACKING, CRATING, SHIPPING 














SCRANTON, PA. | 





THE QUACKENBUSH WAREHOUSE CO. 


100 W. POPLAR STREET, SCRANTON 3 
COMPLETE WAREHOUSING AND POOL CAR 





DISTRIBUTION 
D. L. & W. and N. Y. O. & W. Sidings 
& Reprsssnisd oy 
Eicon, MOET wi 














WILKES-BARRE, PA. | 
WILKES-BARRE STORAGE CO, Screra! Storage 


Prompt and Effictent Service 
12 Car Track Lecated on Lehigh —-J RR. Switches 
Storage-in-Transit and Pool 
19 New Bennett St. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
& Rapresisntsd sy 


poe yh DISTRIBUTION 
oe ALLIED DNC. 
WA bash 2-3567 at 


WILLIAMSPORT, PA. | 
STORAGE IN TRANSIT AND DISTRIBUTION 


Cleser in Miles aad Minutes to the Greatest U. S$. Market—Write, 
wi Phone for Quotation 


Better Sales Minded Service For Your Product 
WILLIAMSPORT STORAGE CO. 


Office 460 Market Street Williamsport 10, Pa. Dial 2-4791 
NFWA AWI PWA Established 1921 






NEW YORK 18 
11 WEST 42ND ST. 
PE an 6-6967 














Greyvan Agent 











PITTSBURGH, PA. | 
DUQUESNE WAREHOUSE CO. 


Office: Duquesne Way and Barbeau St. 
Pittsburgh 22 


Merchandise Storage & Distribution 


Members A. W. A. 

















PITTSBURGH, PA. Thomas White Owner and Manager 
2525 Railroad Street, PITTSBURGH 22 


In the Heart of enemas 
Jobbing District 
STORAGE IN TRANSIT - B. & O. SIDING 


COMPLETE TRUCKING FACILITIES 
A.D.T. PROTECTION 


WHITE “Suna” 
| Also Operators of 


WHITE MOTOR EXPRESS CO. 
Established 1918 














JANUARY,..1951 





PROVIDENCE, R. I. | 
LANG STORAGE & TRANSFER, Inc. 


389 Cha.les St. Providence, R. I. 


General Merchandise Storage and Pool Car Distribution 
Intrastate and Interstate Common Carrier 
70,060 sq. ft. of modern fireproof 
warehouse space serviced with up-to- -date truck 
and materials handling equipment 


Complete ADT burglar and fire alarm protection 

















Merchandise and Household Goods 
STORAGE and DISTRIBUTION 


Modern Concrete Warehouse. 100,000 Square Feet of Storage Space. 
Private Tracks Connecting with All Railread and Steamship Lines. 
Motor Truck Service. Low Insurance Rates. 








CHARLESTON WAREHOUSE 


AND FORWARDING CORPORATION 
CHARLESTON, S. C. 


1646 MADSEAGL ST. 
Telephone 2-2918 Member of 4.0.0 .. 4.8 .4-May.@ A 




















COLUMBIA, S. a | Distribution Center of South Carolina 
CAROLINA BONDED STORAGE CO. 


Est. 1928 
MEMBER 


General merchandise and household 
goods storage. 
Pool Car Distribution. Private rail sid- 


ings. Sprinkler equipped warehouse. 

















JOHNSON CITY, TENN. [ 
UNITED WAREHOUSE & TRANSFER 


Merchandise—Household Goods Storage 
Local—Long Distance Moving 
Packin rating 
Pool Car Distribution—Heavy Machinery 


Clinchfield RR.— Southern Ry. 
Motor Freight Lines 























MEMPHIS, TENN. | 


S. S. DENT, Manager 


General Warehouse Co. 
676 Florida St., Memphis 3 


“Good housekeeping, accurate records, 
Personal Service” 
Located in the center of the Jobbing & 
Wholesale District 
Sprinklered 


Low Insurance 
Private R.R. siding 








Perfect service 








For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 





NASHVILLE, TENN. | Reliable Service Since 1903 


BOND, CHADWELL CO. 


MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSING 


Distribution and Trucking 
Heavy Machinery Moving 
Household Goods Storage and Moving 


When Needing Merchandise Storage in Nashville Call 
New York Office PLaza 3-1234, Chicago Office HArrison 
7-3688 or NAshville 5-2738. 


Members of 
American Chain ef Warehouses - American Wareheusemens 
Asseciation - Allied Van Lines, Inc. - National 
Furniture Warehousemens Association 

















NASHVILLE, TENN. |" 521 Eighth Ave., So., Nashville 2 


Central Van & Storage Co. 


MERCANTILE AND HOUSEHOLD STORAGE 
WAREHOUSE STOCK and POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


Automatic Sprinkler System—Centrally Located 














MEMPHIS, TENN. 


COMPLETE WAREHOUSE FACILITIES 





for the proper Storage 
and Distribution of your 
Merchandise in the Memphis trade area. 


POOL CAR toy emerge 


enue - 4 y 
<- 





MIDWEST TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


61 West Georgia Avenue, Memphis 5, Tenn. 





Owned and Operated by the ST. LOUIS TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO., ST. LOUIS, MO. 





NASHVILLE, TENN. | 








Nashville Warehousing Co. 


P.O. Box 555, Nashville 2 
GENERAL STORAGE 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 





FREE SWITCHING—CITY TRUCKING 











J. A. RUSH 


AMARILLO, TEXAS | wo. c. sovce 











ARMSTRONG TRANSFER & STORAGE 60., ING. 


© 


103 SOUTH PIERCE STREET 
Merchandise Storage & Distribution 
Household Goods Storage, Moving & Packing 


Long Distance Operators 
Members: A.W.A.-A.C.W.-N.F.W.A.-S.W.T.A.-T.M.T. 
Agents—Allied Van Lines 














MEMPHIS, TENN. Benton T. Grills, Sec’y & Mer. 
NICKEY WAREHOUSES, INC. 


“Memphis Most Modern Wearc!iwuses”’ 
285-305 West Trigg Ave., Memphis 2 
Merchandise Storage & Pool Car Distribution 


Local Delivery Service 


A.D.T. Burglar and Sprinkler Supervisory Service. ‘Hlinois Central, 
Frisco & Mo. Pac. Private rail siding 9 car spot. 











BEAUMONT, TEXAS | 








TEXAS STORAGE COMPANY 
656 NECHES STREET BEAUMONT, TEXAS 
| Merchandise and Household Goods 
Warehouse, Concrete Construction 
30,000 Sq. Ft. Distribution of Pool Cars 
Transfer Household Goods 
Agent fer A.V.L. | Member of N.F.W.A.—S.W.&T.A. 














MEMPHIS, TENN. | W. H. DEARING, President 
POSTON WAREHOUSES, INC. 


ESTABLISHED 1894 
671 to 678 South Main St., Memphis 2 
Insurance Rate $1.20 per $1,000 per Annum Distribution @ Specialty 
Merchandise storage, dependable service, free switching. Local cartage 
delivery. Illinois Central and Cotton Belt Railway tracks. Automatic 
sprinkler. A.D.T. watchmen. 














MEMPHIS, TERN. | 4. x. HOUSTON, Pret. P. D. HOUSTON, V. P. 
UNITED WAREHOUSE & TERMINAL CORP. S.A. Godman, G.M. 


Warehouse No. Warehouse NV 
137 E. Calhoun aN 128-40 St. Paal ein 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


Storage (Mdse.)—Pool Car Distribution—Local delivery service—Office 
Space. in the heart of the wholesale district and convene? to Rall 
Truck and Express terminals. Eight car railroad siding—(N.C.&ST.L. and 
L.aN. \—Meciorocel switching A.D.T. Service. Represented oy Distribution 
Service, Inc. Member of A.W.A. and M.W.A. 
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CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS | 


CORPUS CHRISTI WAREHOUSE 
AND STORAGE COMPANY 


Lecated at PORT SITE 
adjacent te docks NAVIGATION DISTRICT No. |! 
Storage Distribution 
MERCHANDISE EXCLUSIVELY 
150,008 Sq. wa b. inklered Low Insurance Rates 
: S.W. & T.A.—A.W.1.—A.C.W. 





Drayage 











At their shipping center in Metuchen, N. J., Johnson & Johnson Co. 
has installed two-way radio to supplement its up-to-the-minute ma- 
terials handling system. The radios are installed in each of the 
Skylift fork trucks in the plant and are in contact with a central 
control station. As a result of this system, deadheads, idle time, 
waiting, and general confusion in the operation of a fork truck 
fleet have been eliminated. 














DISTRIBUTION AGE 
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DALLAS, TEXAS I THE BIG WHEEL IN THE SOUTHWEST 


r since 1875 
Our 7 
ur 76th Year Gus K. Weatherred, Pres. C. E. Bradley, Vice-Pres. 





Modern Fireproof Construction—Office Displays, 
Manufacturers, and Warehouse Space. 


MEMBERS: A.W.A., N.F.W.A., American 
Chain of Warehouses, Southwest Warehouse 
& Transfermen's Assn., Rotary Club. 





Operating Lone Star Package Car Co. (Dallas-Ft. Worth 
Div.). H. & N. T. Motor Freight Line. Allied Van Lines, 
Inc., Agent. 





TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


2NnD UNIT SANTA FE BUILDING 








HOUSTON, TEXAS | 





DALLAS, TEXAS | 


INTERSTATE -TRINITY 
WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


301 North Market St., Dallas 2 


Merchandise Storage and 
Distribution 


Household Goods Storage 
Moving & Packing 





feed yg EL he 
ls aS jalt-., Sane Long Distance Hauling 
| : ee) R. E. ABERNATHY, Pres. 
J <A. METZGER, Vice-Pres. 


















HOUSTON, TEXAS | Menber eh 4. Wi 4.—% © & 8. 4. 
BUFFALO WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


No. 1 MAIN STREET HOUSTON 2, TEXAS 
Located in the heart of the jobbing district 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE — POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
Watchman 








Lowest Insurance Rates Automatic Sprinkler 











New Location—Improved Facilities 


BETTER WAREHOUSING IN HOUSTON . 

Our new warehouse is 800 feet long by 250 feet wide with car spot on 
the Mo. Pac. R. R. for 20 cars at one time. Plenty of truck dock space 
with wide area to maneuver trucks and trailers. 

This modern one-story preparty with high ceilings and unlimited floor 
load capacity is fully equipped with modern materials handling apparatus. 


HOUSTON CENTRAL WAREHOUSE and COLD STORAGE CO. 
501 Middle Strest ousco: <r. sw ronr» Houston 1, Texas 


N AVE, eee inealaaes ve WEST 49ND ST 


WA beck 2-2567 














HOUSTON, TEXAS [ 
Houston Terminal Warehouse & Cold Storage Company 


7061 Ne. SAN JACINTO ST., HOUSTO 

Cold Storage U. S. Customs Bonded 
Pool Car Distribution 
Parking Space 





General Storage 
A. D. T. Service 

Office Space Display Space 
Lowest Insurance Rate 


New York Representative Chicago Representative 
Phone PLaza 3-1235 Phone Harrison 


HOUSTON, TEXAS [- 




















« Ramsssonlem op 
CHICAGO 4 ALLIED DISTRIBUTION DIC. NEW YORK 18 
WA beth 28-3567 rt iy "Pee 00009 
EL P ASO, TEXAS } "Bankers of Merchandise" ‘Service With Security" 





International Warehouse Co., Inc. 
1601 Magoffin Ave. Inc. in 1920 El Paso, Texas 


Lowest Content Insurance Rate 

Fireproof Storage of Household Goods, Autos & Merchan- 

dise. State and Customs Bonded. Private Trackage—T. & P. 

and So. Pac. Rys. Pool Car Distribution—Motor Truck Service. 
Membern—N bf ye TA—Agent for AVL. 





CNCABO + NEW YORK 18 
DISTRIBUTION 

43 micHiGan ave, SELIED mic #0 WEST 49ND ST 
Wate. b 2-3567 PE as 60967 





PATRICK TRANSFER & STORAGE co. 


1117 VINE STREET, HOUSTON 
Merchandise and Household Goods sat 
Pool Car Distribution 
Sprinklered—A.D.T. Watchmen 
Shipside and Uptown Warehouses 
a page mae arm a 
ne Star Package Car 
Member of Nd F.W.A.—State and Locat pen, 

wy. E. FAIN, FOUNDER 


HOUSTON, TEXAS T. FAIN, MANAGER 

















TEXAS WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


Established 1901 
Fifty Years 
Under Same Continueus Management 


MERCHANDISE EXCLUSIVELY 


Pool Car eee Sprinklered Throughout 
D.T. Supervised Service 














FORT WORTH, TEXAS | In Fort Worth It's Binyon-O'Keefe 





MERCHANDISE STORING—POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
Our modern Centrally located warehouse is completely equipped to serve 
you with over 200,000 sq. ft. of merchandise and household storage space. 


MOVING—STORAGE—PACK ING—SHIPPING 











HOUSTON, TEXAS | 








UNION Transfer & Storage Co. 
1113 Vine St. P.O. Box 305, Houston 1 

Forwarding and Distributing 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE 


Warehouses Sprinklered Throughout 
Supervised by A. D. T. Service 


SERVICE THAT COUNTS 














—_ BINYON-O'KEEFE oo 
oSOnaes co. 
800 Calhoun St., Fort Worth | 
Associated with ‘Distribution Service, Inc. 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS Pool Car Distribution Specialists 
also Warehousing and Industrial Hauling. 
Terminals Centrally Located in both Dallas and Fort Worth 
General Office—204 No. Good St. 1, Dallas, Texas 
fo ne Riverside 1734 


Gen. W. J. Willixmson, Pres. 
A. G. pF tiny Gen. Mer. 
R. B. Williamson, Secty. and Treas. 


TEXAS EXPRESS COMPANY 











HOUSTON, TEXAS | universat TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 





1002-1008 Washington Ave., Houston 
Merchandise Car Distribution— Service 
A.D.T. Central Station Automatic Supervisory 


Sprinkler, a, and Fire Alarm Service 
Watchmen, U. 8. Customs Bonded, Office Space 


Repr socicecheee in all principal cities by 
UNIVERSAL emer a a COMPANY 


slon o 
UNITED STATES FREIGHT co. 
Members State and Local Associations 














HOUSTON, TEXAS [ 


"Service with Reliance" 





American WAREHOUSES, Inc 
P.O. Box 1772, © 1918 COLLINGSWORTH © Phone: ATwood 6381 





HOUSTON, TEXAS 








BENJ. S. HURWITZ, Pres. 


WESTHEIMER 


Transfer and Storage Co., Inc. 


2205 McKinney Ave., Houston 1 
1883 


e7 NG ince 
/peeaa\:\ Merchandise & Household Goods Sterage—Poel Car Distribution— 

















330,000 Square Feet of Fully Sprinklered Warehouse Space wr lengths of 
YW All space at car level ye Watchman and Sprinklers Supervised by ABT ye Over Fireproof Wardhouses—AD.T. automatic Fire and Burglary Pretection 
2,000 feet of trackage adjacent te warehouse docks ye Offices available for customers Agent for Allied Van Lines, Inc. mm oy 
JANUARY, 1951 83 














For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 








SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS | SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH | 
Gillis-Hood Terminal Warehouses, Inc. CENT RAL Tle AREHOUSE 


(Fermerty Muegge-Jenull Warehouse Co.) 








1432-34 So. Alamo St., San Antonio 7 520 West 2nd South St., Salt Lake City I 
P. 0. BOX 4415, STA. A gas, Fireproof Sprinklered 
Merchandise Storage and Distribution aa Merchandise Storage 
oe $5 Pool Car Distribution Office Facilities 





Private Siding. Free Switching 
SWA 


Member of Member A.W.A. 

















SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS | SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH | 
Merchandise Storage and Distribution 


Merchandise Pet bE R Cc oH A Ay T y Heuseheld Goods Over 1,000,000 cubic feet reenforced Concrete Sprinklered Space 


TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. Insurance Rate 1] Cents 
CORNWALL WAREHOUSE CO. 





























Merchants & Transfer Sts., San Antonio 6 
Complete Storage and Distribution Service sas aie. TALLIED DISTRIBUTION. wINC.. _ 
Over 50 years of satisfactory service Represented by 1 DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, INC. 
Member of A.W.A.—N.F.W.A.—S.W.A. New York-Chicago-San Francisco 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS | Agent for Allied Van Lines, Inc. SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH | Merchandise Storage—Pool Car Distribution | 





Scobey Fireproof Storage Co. 
315 No. Medina St., San Antonio 7 


HOUSEHOLD — MER- ys 328 West 2nd South, Salt Lake City 1 


Established 1910 







CHANDISE — COLD i =e * . co. hacer ta concrete 
ti temat 
STORAGE—CARTAGE : y= Mong a a ”’D. T. pnenerone 





KEYSER MOVING AND STORAGE CO. 























DISTRIBUTION burglar and fire protection. Office and ~ 
INSURANCE RATE <~ «= = 10¢e desk space. Member-AWA-UVL-UWA-AWI 
Member of 4 Leading Assoctations 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS | SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH “Serving the Intermountain West’ 





Security Bonded Warehousing Co. SECURITY STORAGE & COMMISSION CO. Inc 
301 North Medina St. San Antonio 7 230 So. 4th West St., Salt Lake City (1) 
P. 0. BOX 4415, STA. A ee ers oon ee, 

Merchandise Storage and Distribution New York (17). ee Chicage (4) 

53 W&. Jechsea 81d. 


Private Siding—Free Switching 250 Park Avenue 


nal LaalL- Lae Lae. taal Lal? ladads Leal) dl al eed he 


Member of SWA—SAMC 




















SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS | NORFOLK, VA. Spy - @ Automobile Storage @ Merchandise 
nsec SOUTHERN TRANSFER & STORAGE CO.| | 22 mite Ne 





NORFOLK 10, VIRGINIA 
MODERN SPRINKLER EQUIPPED WAREHOUSE 
50,000 SQUARE FEET PRIVATE RAIL SIDING 
Lowest Insurance Rate in Norfolk. Pool Car Distribution 
WE SPECIALIZE IN MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
AND DISTRIBUTION 


P. 0. BOX 4097, STA. A, SAN ANTONIO 7 
Specialists in Merchandise Distribution 
FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION 
BONDED STORAGE 





























owcnoo s aie ee. west conse AGENTS AERO MAYFLOWER =e. COMPANY 
WAbesh 2.2307 ee on | Phas Member M.W.A. & A.T.A 
TYLER, TEXAS r IRA P. HILDEBRAND, Owner & Manager NORFOLK, VA. | 
STORE and DISTRIBUTE 
HILDEBRAND WAREHOUSE COMPANY | | |. _ STORE and DISTRIBUTE 


Bonded under the Laws of Texas 


Genera] Storage and Distribution from the Center of AREA THRU PRUDENTIAL 











East Texas. Specializing in Pool Car Distribution HOUSEHOLD GOODS MOVED, PACKED, SHIPPED 
and Merchandise Warehousing POOL CAR TRANSFER TRUCKING SERVICE 
LARGE FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE 
WICHITA FALLS, TEXAS | : OPEN YARD STORAGE AVAILABLE 





E N. & W. SIDING 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION weet 


Since 1920 PRUDENTIAL STORAGE and 




















TARRY WAREHOUSE & STORAGE CoO. VAN CORPORATION 
Wichita Falls, Texas Billings St. at N. & W. Ry. 
Members: SWATA—NFWA—AVL P. O. Drawer 1859 ~ Telephone 22481 or 54008 
OGDEN. UTAH MEMBER OF A.W.A. NORFOLK, VA. Fine Warehousing Since 914 








WESTERN GATEWAY STORAGE CO. 


GENERAL WAREHOUSING 


Security Storage and Van Co. 


500-530 FRONT STREET 


ote} @ Gaon gic), b POOL CARS ° DISTRIBUTION 
MOTOR VAN AND LIFT VAN SERVICE 


Miember.— Nat'l. F.W.A. Allied Van Lines 


POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
MERCHANDISE AND COLD STORAGE 


84 DISTRIBUTION AGE 
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NORFOLK, VA. Established 1892 


SOUTHGATE 


STORAGE COMPANY 


239 Tazewell St., Norfolk 10 


For economical storage and distribution 
you will want to know more about our 
individualized services. Our fireproof 
warehouses are in the Southgate Ter- 
minal, on the waterfront and in the 
center of Norfolk's wholesale district. 
Served by all rail, water and motor lines. 








RICHMOND, VA. | 93 Years ef Uslstescented end Gepert Surdies 


BROOK TRANSFER & 


STORAGE CO., Inc. 
1224 W. Broad St., Richmond, Va. 
MERCHANDISE Warehousing and distribu- 


tion. Private railroad siding. Pool car dis- 
tribution. Freight truck line. 


HOUSEHOLD GOODS stored, packed and 


shipped. Motor van service to all states, 











@ 810,000 cu. ft. storage space 
@ Three storage warehouses 


@ Low insurance rates 














SEATTLE, WASH. | | 
EYRES TRANSFER & WAREHOUSE CO. 





2203 First Ave., So., Seattie 4 
Cartage — Distribution _— Storage 


Highest financial rating; new fireproof, A.D.T. sprinklered 
buildings; lowes? lasurence rate (10.2¢c); modern equipment. 


SEATTLE, WASH. Boh a> 


Transfer & Storage Co., Inc. 


POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
MACHINERY MOVING, RIGGING AND HAULING 


U. $. Custom Bonded 
2400 Occidental Avenue Seattle 4, Washington 


SEATTLE, WASH. [ J. R. GOODFELLOW, Pres. 
OLYMPIC WAREHOUSE & COLD STORAGE CO. 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE & DISTRIBUTION 
1203 Western Avenue Seattle 1, Wash. 
Cold Storage—Dry Storage—Rentals—Pool Car Distribution—Office Rentals 
Fireproof, brick const.; Sprinkler system; Insurance rate: 12.8c. Siding 
connects with all rail lines. 
Bonded VU. S. Customs: State License No. 2 
Member of A.W.A. (C.S.) Wash. State Whsmns. Assn. 


SEATTLE, WASH. | Seattle’s One-Stop Warehousing Service! 


























MEMBER UNITED CULBERTSON 


Merchandise Storage & Distri- (Fermerly University) 
bution—U. S. Customs—See Stores * Seattle's detedes Furniture Repositary 


SEATTLE TERMINALS, Inc. 


Executive Offices: 1017 E. 40th St., Seattle 5 

















RICHMOND, VA._| Established 1908 
VIRGINIA BONDED WAREHOUSE 
CORPORATION 


1709 E. CARY ST., RICHMOND 3, VA. 
160,000 SO. FT. 
SPACE 
BUILDINGS 
SPRINKLERED 
U. S. BONDED 
& PUBLIC 
WAREHOUSES 
MERCHANDISE 
STORAGE & 
DISTRIBUTION 
INSURANCE 
RATES 





a G. Culbertson, President Wm. T. Laube, Jr., Secretary 








SEATTLE, WASH. | Lleyd X. Coder, Pres. Ellis L. Coder, Secy.-Treas. 





SYSTEM Transfer & Storage Co. 


Established 1919 
2601-11 Second Avenue, Seattle 1 
Complete Drayage, Storage and 
Distribution Service 


“System Service Satisfies”’ 
Member—A.W.A —V .S.7 .A —=S§.7T.0.A. 


SEATTLE, WASH. | 














TAYLOR-EDWARDS 
WAREHOUSE & TRANSFER CO., INC. 
1020 Fourth Avenue South Seattle 4 


WAREHOUSING e DISTRIBUTION ¢ TRUCKING 


Represented By 
DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, INC. 
New York—Chicago—San Francisco 


























Finance and Storage 
Pool Car Distributors 


631 EAST CAMPBELL AVE. 
ROANOKE 7, VIRGINIA 
cnet tannins: demetuants teats tens Cieenieniinentiiit 

















ROANOKE, VA. | 
ROANOKE PUBLIC WAREHOUSE 


369 W. Salem Ave. W., Reanoke 5 
Capacity 50@ Cars Automatic Sprinkler 
Private Railroad Siding Accurate Accounting 
We make a specialty of Sterage and Pool Car Distribution 


for Agents, Brokers and General Merchandise Houses. 
Member of American Chain of Warehouses 











SPOKANE, WASH. 


GEN'L WAREHOUSING & CARTAGE 
Private siding on NP, served by any 
RR. Jobbers display and offices. ~ 
Also licensed storage for yellow label 
goods. Cartage = ~ 
Harvey Lounsbury, 

So. 14 Wall St. (8). Riverside 6186. 


LET LYON GUARD YOUR GOODS & 


SPOKANE, WASH. | P. C. HINTON, Owner 
RIVERSIDE WAREHOUSES, INC. 


E. 41 Gray Avenue, Spokane, 8 
. Fetapmonn, , Ofiee ane : Stonagvaphie Sevetee 
pecialize in serving food ustries ; tion ; 
44 trucks and tractors with semi-trailers. New 49/000 Scat oan 
house, equipped with forklift tractors. 
0 Remssssnlsd oy 
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224 S$. MICHIGAN AVE. 
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SPOKANE, WASH. | 


TAYLOR-EDWARDS 
WAREHOUSE & TRANSFER CO., INC. 
800 N. Hamilton St. Spokane 11 
WAREHOUSING e« DISTRIBUTION e« TRUCKING 


Represented By 
DIS. RIBUTION SERVICE, INC. 
New York—Chicago—San Francisco 








GREEN BAY, WIS. 
LEICHT srorace co 


| 1401-55 S$. STATE ST. © 








TACOMA, WASH. | 


TAYLOR-EDWARDS 
WAREHOUSE & TRANSFER CO., INC. 
401 East 21st St. Tacoma 2 


WAREHOUSING -¢ DISTRIBUTION ¢ TRUCKING 


Represented By 
DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, INC. 
New York—Chicago—San Francisco 














For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 


ESTABLISHED i903 





GREEN BAY « wiS. °@ | 
MEMBER Merchandise Storage U. S. Customs, State and 
Pool Car Distribution Public Bonded 
Transit Storage 40 Car Tract Capacity 





Modern Handling Equip- 


Household Goods Storage ee 
Private Siding on C&NW, 


Heated—Unheated—Yard 


Storage 

CMStP&P, GB&W Lines 
Waterfront Facilities Reciprocal Switching all 
Stevedore Services lines 


Complete local and over-the-road truck services with 70 
units of all types of equipment, including low-bed 
trailers, winches and cranes. 
AERO-MAYFLOWER MOVING AND STORAGE 
New York Office: 
Interlake Terminals, Inc., 271 Madison Ave. (16) 











HUNTINGTON, W. VA. | 


Every facility for you and your patrons’ con- 
venience to secure your share of this Five 
Hundred Million Dollar market is available 
through 
THE W. J. MAIER STORAGE COMPANY 
1100 Second Ave., Huntington 10 








MADISON, WIS. | 





LOW INSURANCE RATE 











CENTRAL 
STORAGE AND WAREHOUSE COMPANY, Inc. 
COLD STORAGE 


DRY STORAGE 
FREEZER STORAGE 612 W. Main St., Madison 3 














PACKING AND PACKAGING 


(Continued from page 25) 


which perform satisfactorily must 
be adopted as demand increases. 
Some instances of this as practiced 











from their regular assignments, 
had to be used. 

A second major remedial mea- 
sure consists of better utilization 
of packaging materials. Although 
most cost-reduction programs in 
packaging are concerned with dollar 
savings, the latter generally reflect 
the use of less or lower-grade mate- 
rial. Obviously, this means that a 
given supply will go further, and 
reduces the imbalance between sup- 
ply and demand. 

A simple illustration is furnished 
by citing the experience of a com- 
pany which reduced to a lighter 
weight of combined board the grade 
of corrugated fibreboard containers 
in which it shipped its dessert pow- 
ders. Without sacrificing the essen- 
tial property of the container—the 
cushioning effect on the part of the 
corrugating medium—the safe dis- 
tribution of the powders was still 
assured. The actual board tonnage 
for this company’s packaging re- 
quirements was reduced, making it 
available for other needs. 

It follows that downgrading of 
this type cannot be accomplished by 
arbitrary revisions, but must be the 
product of careful research, re-en- 
forced with precise laboratory data. 
In general, good performance can 
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be achieved in packaging by judici- 
ous use of good-quality materials 
rather than by resorting to the ex- 
pediency of overpacking. 

Maintenance of quality, aside 
from its obvious advantages, also 
plays a part in the supply-demand 
relationship. It is the responsibil- 
ity of both the manufacturer and 
the user of packaging materials to 
insure that the supplies are not sub- 
standard. If the proper perform- 
ance level is not achieved, the user 
may have to procure overpacking 
to compensate for the inadequa- 
cies in the original container. The 
experience of two large companies 
manufacturing electronic equip- 
ment indicates that such measures 
are not theoretical but are actually 
occurring. 

The alternative, as these compa- 
nies learned to their sorrow, was 
delivery of the merchandise in badly 
damaged condition. Economically, 
this represented a double loss, since 


both the merchandise and the pack- 


ing were wasted. In critical times 
like these, waste cannot be toler- 
ated. 

Substitution of packaging media 
in relatively good supply for those 
normally used is always unpalata- 
ble. However, alternate materials 


during World War II readily come 
to mind; for example, the use of 
glass jars instead of metal cans 
for coffee; glassine for the more at- 
tractive cellophanes; and standard 
bottles for private molds. 

Finally, close cooperation is nec- 
essary between, on the one hand, 
the military personnel responsible 
for establishing packaging require- 
ments and, on the other, the indus- 
trial packaging engineers and the 
traffic managers to assure the opti- 
mum use of materials. The work 
of American Ordnance Association, 
which acts in an advisory capacity, 
is one example of this type of co- 
operation. A packing and packag- 
ing division, with Paul O. Vogt, of 
the General Electric Company, as 
chairman, has recently been estab- 
lished within the framework of the 
association. The purpose of this di- 
vision is to advise the military on 
the packaging of standard weapons 
and armament for the Army, Navy 
and Air Force. Conversely, the 
committee is charged with calling 
the attention of the Department of 
Defense to practical solutions of 
packaging problems. It’s a two-way 
street. Much in the way of alle- 
viating acute supply situations can 
be accomplished with this type of 
teamwork. 
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MILWAUKEE, WIS. Service Minded 
ae conomical ; 
American” For | ficient Complete Worchecsins 


xperienced 
SPECIALISTS IN POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


AMERICAN. WAREHOUSE CO. 
General Office Milw. Wis. House Ne. 2 
525 East Chicago St. an —_ 302 North Jackson St. 
Private Siding—Chicago & North Western Ry. 3rd Ward District 





















EFFICIENT ' 
WAREHOUSING MODERN! COMPLETE! 


AND 3% = rr 3 — a. Ps ne 
warehousing ® rv y STP&PRY 

DISTRIBUTION and C&NWRY © 42 car spot © Motor 
truck terminal © Marine terminal @ 
City-wide delivery service © Separate 
building for office and display purposes. 


FACILITIES 


Represented by DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, INC. 
Chicage © New York @ San Francisco 


ATLAS STORAGE 








DIVISION OF P&V ATLAS INDUSTRIAL CENTER, INC. 
647 WEST VIRGINIA STREET © MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 
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S LARGEST AND MOST MODERN 








MILWAUKEE, WIS. | 





LINCOLN 


WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSING 
_AND DISTRIBUTION 
LOCATED IN HEART OF BUSINESS DISTRICT 


Offices: 206 W. Highland Ave., Milwaukee 3 














M ember of A.W.A.—W.W.A.—ML.W.A. 





JANUARY. 195! 





National Warehouse Corp. 


¥ MILWAUKEE'S FINEST — 





A SOLID BLOCK OF 
RESPONSIBLE WAREHOUSING 











SO. WATER & E. BRUCE STREETS 











MILWAUKEE, WIS. | —Phone Marquette 8-7091 


TERMINAL STORAGE CO. 
100-112 W. Seeboth St. 
Milwaukee 4, Wisconsin 

Cooler, Freezer and General Merchandising Storage 
Deep Water Dock, Private Siding 
on C.M.St.P. & P. R.R. 

















SHEBOYGAN, WIS. [— 
—- SHEBOYGAN 


WAREHOUSE & FORWARDING CO. 


A Merchants & Manufacturers Warehouse 
lith and Illinois Ave. Sheboygan, Wis. 


Member of A.W.A.—May. W.A.— Wis. W.A. 


















CANADA 











TORONTO, ONT. g M. A. RAWLINSON, Pres. & Gen. Mar. 


M. RAWLINSON, Lid. 
Established 1885 610 Yonge St., Toronto 5, Can. 


Seven Buildings te Meet All Requirements for Medern Sterage 
and Distribution 
Custems Bonded. Pool Car Distribution. Heusehold Goods Meved, 
Packed, Shipped and Stored. 


Members of CanWA—NFWA—BAIFR—FWRA—TC&W—ALLIED VAN LINES 


MONTREAL. QUE: J SCLAWRENCE WAREHOUSE INC 


i-VAN HORNE AVENUE, MONTREAL. CANADA 


200,000 $Q. FT. OF MODERN FIREPROOF SPACE LOCATED 
IN THE EXACT CENTER OF THE CITY 
NTREAL 
Canadian Customs Bond. Private Siding —8 Car 
Capacity—Free Switching—All Railroad Connections 


New York Representative: Frank J. Tully 
277 Broadway, New York 7 Phone Worth 2-0428 


MONTREAL, QUE. Established 1903 W. G. KENWOOD, Pres. & Man. Dir. 
Westmount Transfer & Storage Ltd. 


205 Olivier Ave., Westmount, P. Q. 
LOCAL AND LONG DISTANCE MOVERS 
Private Room System for Storage 
CRATING, PACKING and SHIPPING 


Charges Collected and Promptly Remitted 
Member: N. F. W. A., Can. W. A. 
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TO SIMPLIFY YOUR WESTERN 
DISTRIBUTION, deal with one 
company—Consolidated Freightways. 

You'll cut red tape and delay, and 
eliminate the divided responsibility 
that results from dealing with several 
different warehouse companies. Pub- 
lished tariffs, uniform ‘‘out-turn’’ re- 
ports, and simplified invoicing reduce 
paper work. 

CF’s “one line” service and respon- 
sibility offer POOL CAR DISTRIBU- 
TION, LOCAL CARTAGE, WARE- 
HOUSING in 53 principal Western 
cities —- PLUS MOTOR FREIGHT 
SERVICE to more than 800 impor- 


tant points, from the Great Lakes to © 


the Pacific Coast. 


Call your nearest 
CONSOLIDATED agency 
or 

Write for information. 

“A complete 


fransportation 
service’’ 


a ONSOLIDATED 
FRE/GHTWAYS 


GENERAL OFFICES 
ee) S89 Vie pe) dicte) | 
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INDEX TO GENERAL ADVERTISERS 


Public warehouse advertisements start on page 57 and are arranged 


alphabetically by states, cities and firms 





A 

American Airlines, Inc. .............. 2 

American District Telegraph Co. ..... i 
B 

Baker-Raulang Company ............ | 

Branch Motor Express Company ...... 18 
r Cc 

Clark Industrial Truck Co., Div. Clark 

Ne en rrr 33 

Consolidated Freightways ............ 88 
D 

Darnell Corporation, Ltd. ............ 37 

Delta Air Lines, Inc. ................ 5 
E 

Eaton Manufacturing Co. ............ 17 
F 

Flying Tiger Line, Inc. ............... 31 

Fruehauf Trailer Company ........... 8 
S 

Gerstenslager Company ............. 4| 
H 

Hercules Steel Products Corp. ........ 43 


L 

Lift Trucks, Incorporated ............. 10 
M 

Mercury Manufacturing Co.. .Second Cover 

Mobilift Corporation.......... Back Cover 
P 

gg fg ery eee 39 
S 

Silent Hoist & Crane Co., Inc. ....... 42 


Stevens Appliance Truck Co. ........ 45 


T 
Traffic Managers Institute ........... 44 
Troiimobile Coe., The ................ 4 
Trans World Airlines ................ 12 
U 
Union Pacific Railroad .............. 7 
United Van Lines, Inc. ............... 45 
WwW 
Webb Company, Jervis B. ........... 35 
Y 


Yale & Towne chenacntiien Co. 
Third Cover 
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ITS THE YALE 
| WORKSAVER "STUBBY" 


RIDE IT OR WALK IT 


.—— MAIL THIS COUPON NOW — — 


The Yale and Towne Manufacturing Co. 
Department No. 21 
Roosevelt Boulevard & Haldeman Avenue 


Lifts and carries maximum loads in narrow aisles, 


boxcars, highway trucks! 


Small enough to go where bigger 
trucks can’t—so maneuverable it can 

turn in its. own length—yet strong 
enough to carry loads of 2,000 to 6,000 
lbs! That’s YALE’S WORKSAVER-— 
STUBBY.”’ 

It speeds up your materials han- 
dling on hard-to-get-at jobs, gives you 
more storage room. because it needs 
less aisle space. 

A powerful electric drive unit and 


THE YALE & TOWNE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 


a rugged welded steel frame keep this 
truck on the job for years with a mini- 
mum of “down time.” It’s remarkably 
safe and easy to operate, too. Controls 
for hoisting, positive action safety 
brakes, and two-speed drive in either 
direction are all built into the steer- 
ing handle. 

Our representative will be glad to 
show you how all of these advantages 
add up to real savings of production 
time and money for you. Just send us 
the coupon today. 


Philadelphia 15, Pa. 


| am interested in cutting my materials han- 


dling costs. 


Please have your local representative 


call on me. 


_Please send me FREE detailed literature. 


Name 
Company 
Street_ 


15, PA. 





Fe y-RMake 


Service-Tested Advantages, PLUS New 
Mechanical and Design Features Will 
Slash Your Materials Handling Costs 


The new models “E” and “ER” have all the proven Mobilift 
features including roller chain lift that allows unob- 
structed view between uprights, p/Jus mechanical improve- 
ments, new compactness and service accessibility never 


before possible in any lift truck. Save time and money 
with Mobilift! 














STAND-UP MODEL ‘‘E’’ 


2,000 Ibs. capacity on 15” load 
center. Shown with 63” mast (lift 
ht. 68”; mast ht. extended, 94”; 
free lift, 37”). Length, less forks, 
64”; width, overall, 33”; turn- 
ing radius, outside, 57”. 

























Lev-R-Matic Controls for GROUPED 2-WAY 


Easiest, Speediest Operation LEVERS PERFORM 


The secret of Mobilift’s ease of opera- ALL JOBS 
tion and maneuverability is the exclusive 
Lev-R-Matic Controls—PUSH or PULL TILT 

a single lever to go forward or back...a LIFT & 
multiple disc clutch smoothly transmits LOWER 
positive power instantly. 























The roller chain lift and hydraulic tilt pe ome 
mechanism are activated by functionally 
placed 2-way levers. 
No Gears to Shift! 
: SIT-DOWN MODEL ‘‘ER’’ 
Write Today. Get all the specifications and 2,000 Ibs. capacity on 15” load center. Shown with 
cost-slashing MOBILIFT advantages in the Soci a5°3, heaaiee tes bake as ane ones 
new ‘‘E’’ series Lev-R-Matic Bulletin. all, 33%”; turning radius, outside, 63”. 
mOBILIEy MOBILIFT CORPORATION 
Lev RMalic 835 S. E. MAIN ST. » PORTLAND 14, OREGON 


La 


2317 W. 18th, CHICAGO e 790 Patterson Ave., E. RUTHERFORD, N. J. © 2724 Taylor St., DALLAS 
2730 San Pablo Ave., BERKELEY e 1113 Spring St. N. W., ATLANTA e 1567 E. 25th St., LOS ANGELES 
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For Shippers’ Convenience, States, 
















SPOKANE, WASH. | GREEN BAY, WIS. SOTTTTONTTY WAU 
TAYLOR-EDWARDS Foam 

WAREHOUSE & TRANSFER CO., INC. LEICHT MEL ETAL ER * 
800 N. Hamilton St. Spokane 11 S$ A O 4 A GE ‘of e) A 
WAREHOUSING «+ DISTRIBUTION ¢ TRUCKING 1401-55 S. STATE ST. © GREEN BAY © WIS. ¢B Gene 
DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, ING. y eo ee ke 











TACOMA, WASH. | 





401 East 21st St. 
WAREHOUSING « 





TAYLOR-EDWARDS 
WAREHOUSE & TRANSFER CO., INC. 
DISTRIBUTION 


Represented + 
DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, INC. 
New York—Chicago—San Francisco 


Tacoma 2 
e TRUCKING 








Transit Storage 

Household Goods Storage 

Heated—Unheated—Yard 
Storage 

Waterfront Facilities 

Stevedore Services | 

Complete local and over-the-road truck services with 7| 

units of all types of equipment, including low-bed | 

trailers, winches and cranes. 





40 Car Tract Capacity 
Modern Handling Equip. 


ment 

Private Siding on C&NW, 
CMStP&P, GBEW Ling 

a Switching ij 
nes 








AERO-MAYFLOWER MOVING AND STORAGE | 
New York Office: 
Interlake Terminals, Inc., 271 Madison Ave. (16) 














HUNTINGTON, W. VA. | 





through 





Every facility for you and your patrons’ con- 
venience to secure your share of this Five 
Hundred Million Dollar market is available 


THE W. J. MAIER STORAGE COMPANY 
1100 Second Ave., Huntington 10 


MADISON, WIS. | 














STORAGE AND WAREHOUSE COMPANY, Inc. 


COLD STORAGE 
DRY STORAGE 
FREEZER STORAGE 612 W. Main St., Madison 3 


LOW INSURANCE RATE 
CENTRAL 

















PACKING AND PACKAGING 
(Continued from page 25) 


from their regular assignments, 
had to be used. 

A second major remedial mea- 
sure consists of better utilization 
of packaging materials. Although 
most cost-reduction programs in 
packaging are concerned with dollar 
savings, the latter generally reflect 
the use of less or lower-grade mate- 
rial. Obviously, this means that a 
given supply will go further, and 
reduces the imbalance between sup- 
ply and demand. 

A simple illustration is furnished 
by citing the experience of a com- 
pany which reduced to a lighter 
weight of combined board the grade 
of corrugated fibreboard containers 
in which it shipped its dessert pow- 
ders. Without sacrificing the essen- 
tial property of the container—the 
cushioning effect on the part of the 
corrugating medium—the safe dis- 
tribution of the powders was still 
assured. The actual board tonnage 
for this company’s packaging re- 
quirements was reduced, making it 
available for other needs. 

It follows that downgrading of 
this type cannot be accomplished by 
arbitrary revisions, but must be the 
product of careful research, re-en- 
forced with precise laboratory data. 
In general, good performance can 
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be achieved in packaging by judici- 
ous use of good-quality materials 
rather than by. resorting to the ex- 
pediency of overpacking. 

Maintenance of quality, aside 
from its obvious advantages, also 
plays a part in the supply-demand 
relationship. It is the responsibil- 
ity of both the manufacturer and 
the user of packaging materials to 
insure that the supplies are not sub- 
standard. If the proper perform- 
ance level is not achieved, the user 
may have to procure overpacking 
to compensate for the inadequa- 
cies in the original container. The 
experience of two large companies 
manufacturing electronic equip- 
ment indicates that such measures 
are not theoretical but are actually 
occurring. 

The alternative, as these compa- 
nies learned to their sorrow, was 
delivery of the merchandise in badly 
damaged condition. Economically, 
this represented a double loss, since 
both the merchandise and the pack- 
ing were wasted. In critical times 
like these, waste cannot be toler- 
ated. 

Substitution of packaging media 
in relatively good supply for those 
normally used is always unpalata- 
ble. However, alternate materials 


—— 


which perform satisfactorily must 
be adopted as demand increases, 
Some instances of this as practiced 
during World War II readily come 
to mind; for example, the use of 
glass jars instead of metal cans 
for coffee; glassine for the more at- 
tractive cellophanes; and standaré 
bottles for private molds. 

Finally, close cooperation is nee: 
essary between, on the one hand, 
the military personnel responsible 
for establishing packaging require. 
ments and, on the other, the indus- 
trial packaging engineers and the 
traffic managers to assure the opti- 
mum use of materials. The work 
of American Ordnance Association, 
which acts in an advisory capacity, 
is one example of this type of co- 
operation. A packing and packag- 
ing division, with Paul O. Vogt, of 
the General Electric Company, as 
chairman, has recently been estab- 
lished within the framework of the 
association. The purpose of this di- 
vision is to advise the military on 
the packaging of standard weapons 
and armament for the Army, Navy 
and Air Force. Conversely, the 
committee is charged with calling 
the attention of the Department of 
Defense to practical solutions of 
packaging problems. It’s a two-way 
street. Much in the way of aile- 
viating acute supply situations cal 
be accomplished with this type of 
teamwork. 
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Service Minded 


Merchandise 


Complete Warehousing 


SPECIALISTS IN POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
WAREHOUSE CO. 


Heuse Ne. 2 
302 Nerth Jackson St. 
3rd Ward District 
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MODERN! COMPLETE! 


First floor storage space in excess of 
AND 3% million cubic feet © 


Palletized 


warehousing ® Served by CMSTP&PRY 





National Warehouse Corp. 


g MILWAUKEE’S FINEST — 





A SOLID BLOCK OF 
RESPONSIBLE WAREHOUSING 











SO. WATER & E. BRUCE STREETS 

























MILWAUKEE, WIS. | —Phone Marquette 8-7091 


TERMINAL STORAGE CO. 
100-112 W. Seeboth St. 
Milwaukee 4, Wisconsin 

Cooler, Freezer and General Merchandising Storage 


Deep Water Dock, Private Siding 
on C.M.St.P. & P. R.R. 














SHEBOYGAN, WIS. | 
“= SHEBOYGAN 


WAREHOUSE & FORWARDING CO. 


A Merchants & Manufacturers Warehouse 


llth and Illinois Ave. Shebeygan, Wis. 
Member of A.W.A.—May. W.A.—Wis. W.A. 
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CANADA 











TORONTO, ONT. | M. A. RAWLINSON, Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 


M. RAWLINSON, Ltd. 
Established 1885 610 Yonge St., Toronto 5, Can. 


Seven Buildings to Meet All Requirements for Modern Storage 
and Distribution 
Customs Bonded. Pool Car Distribution. Heusehold Goods Moved, 
Packed, Shipped and Stored. 


Members of CanWA—NFWA—BAIFR—FWRA—TC&W—ALLIED VAN LINES 




















































i-VAN HORNE AVENUE, MONTREAL. CANADA 
200,000 SQ. FT. OF MODERN FIREPROOF SPACE LOCATED 
IN THE EXACT CENTER OF THE CITY 
OF MONTREAL 
Canadian Customs Bond. Private Siding —8 Car 
Capacity—Free Switching—All Railroad Connections 


New York Representative: Frank J. Tully 
277 Broadway, New York 7 Phone Worth 2-0428 
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MONTREAL, QUE. Established 19038 W. G. KENWO6D, Pres. & Man. Dir. 
Westmount Transfer & Storage Ltd. 


205 Olivier Ave., Westmount, P. @. 
LOCAL AND LONG DISTANCE MOVERS euaazz 
Private Room System for Storage : 
CRATING, PACKING and SHIPPING — 


Charges Collected and Promptly Remitted 
Member: N. F. W. A., Can. W. A. 
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why he 


buffialoe dg... 





coe by unnecessary 


paper work? 


TO SIMPLIFY YOUR WESTERN 
DISTRIBUTION, deal with one 
company—Consolidated Freightways. 

You'll cut red tape and delay, and 
eliminate the divided responsibility 
that results from dealing with several 
different warehouse companies. Pub- 
lished tariffs, uniform “out-turn’’ re- 
ports, and simplified invoicing reduce 
paper work. 

CF’s “one line” service and respon- 
sibility offer POOL CAR DISTRIBU- 
TION, LOCAL CARTAGE, WARE- 
HOUSING in 53 principal Western 
cities — PLUS MOTOR FREIGHT 
SERVICE to more than 800 impor- 
tant points, from the Great Lakes to 
the Pacific Coast. 


Call your nearest 
CONSOLIDATED agency 
or 


Write for information. 
: “A complete 


fransportation 
service’’ 
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INDEX TO GENERAL ADVERTISERS 


Public warehouse advertisements start on page 57 and are arranged 


alphabetically by states, cities and firms 





& 
American Airlines, Inc. .............. 2 
American District Telegraph Co. ..... i 
B 


Baker-Raulang Company ............ I 


Branch Motor Express Company ...... 18 
Cc 
Clark Industrial Truck Co., Div. Clark 
nF ere Ter eee cre eee 33 
Consolidated Freightways ............ 88 
D 
Darnell Corporation, Ltd. ............ 37 
Delta Air Lines, Inc. ................ 5 
E 
Eaton Manufacturing Co. ............ 17 
F 
Flying Tiger Line, Inc. ............... 31 
Fruehauf Trailer Company ........... 8 
G 
Gerstenslager Company ............. 4| 
H 
Hercules Steel Products Corp. ........ 43 





L 


Lift Trucks, Incorporated ............. l0 


M 


Mercury Manufacturing Co.. .Second Cover 


Mobilift Corporation.......... Back Cover 
P 

oo LL rr ree 9 
S 

Silent Hoist & Crane Co., Inc. ....... 4 

Stevens Appliance Truck Co. ........ 45 
T 

Traffic Managers Institute ........... 4a 

Trailmobile Co., The ................ ‘ 

Trans World Airlines ................ 12 
U 

Union Pacific Railroad .............. 7 

United Van Lines, Inc. ............... 45 
WwW 


Webb Company, Jervis B. 


Y 


Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co. 
Third Cover 
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Volume 49 


January to December, inclusive, 1950 


EDITORIALS 


Code Adoption Postponed, Jun., p. 9. 
Guess Who Pays This Bill, Jul., p. 11. 
Let’s Scrap It!, Aug., p. 11. 

19590 Looks Good for Business, Jan., p. 9. 


-_ a oem Association for All?, 
r., 


One cee One World, Dec., p. 15. 
Perfect Shipping Month?, Apr., p. 7. 


Traffic: A Major Executive Function, 
Sep., p. 9 

We Contend ..., May, p. 9. 

We Said It Before ..., Nov., p. 11. 
Which Comes First?, Oct., p. 11. 


ECONOMICS OF DISTRIBUTION 


Distribution Progress in Canada, D. A. C. 


McGill, May, p. 32. 


Look at Distribution Costs, A, Nelson A. 
Miller, Chief of Marketing Division, Office 
of Domestic Commerce, Department of 
Commerce, Jun., p. 13. 


Military Distribution, Nathan Brodsky, 
Chief, Liaison Division, Office of Distri- 
uy Methods, Munitions Board, Jul., 
D. 18. 


FINANCE 


Mr. Banker, Mr. Warehouseman, C. J. La- 
Mothe, president, St. Louis Terminal 
Warehouse Co., Jul., p. 17. 


JANUARY, 1951 


MARKETING 


Are You Hitting Par in Sales?, Walter W, 
Kemphert, vice-president, sales, Maurey 
Manufacturing Corp., Aug., p. 29. 
Marketing Research on a Limited Bud- 
get, Benjamin Melnitsky, Mar., p. 40. 


MATERIALS HANDLING 


Aluminum Can be Hard to Handle, Oct., 
p. 34. 
B&O + $50,000 = R.R. Progress, Jul., 
p. 42. 

British Handling Comes of Age, Aug., 
p. 28. 

Bulk Hauling and Handling, Don LaRue, 
Jan., p. 26. 


Care and Feeding of Gravity Conveyors, 
The, D. Oliphant Haynes, Dec., p. 32. 


Caster & Floor Truck Manufacturers’ 
Assn. Summer Meeting, Aug., p. 23. 


Conveyorized Distribution, Jan., p. 30. 
How Much Should an Expendable Pallet 
Cost?, Walter F. Friedman, materials 
handling engineer, Package Research 
Laboratory, May, p. 20. 


Material Handling Institute: Annual Meet- 
ing, Jan., p. 35; first 1950 meeting, May, 

19; mid- -year sessions, Aug., p. 22; 
Washington D. C. meetings, Oct., p. 36. 


Pallets Have Their Problems in Trans- 
portation, Oct., p. 18. 


Roll and Load for Economy, May, p. 26. 
T. M. Turns Inventor, May, p. 28. 


Tugging Away with Cranes, Conveyors, 
Chutes, Tugs ..., Mar., p. 36 


Unloading Lumber with Butt Boards, 
Mar., p . 


PACKING AND PACKAGING 


After 1950, What?, Charles L. Saperstein, 
Jan., p. 20. 

AMA Holds 198th Packaging Exposition 
and Conference, Randall R. Howard, Jun., 
p. 28 

Damage Canned Goods. . Here’s the 


Story, E. J. Kraska, Freight Claim Div., 
Assn. of American Railroads, Dec:, p. 28. 


Here’s Evidence of What’s Wrong with 
Export Handling, Packing and Carriage, 
Mar., p. 34. 

intricate Parts in Prize Packages, Dec., 
p. 46. 

Look at the Package, P. Steele Labagh, 
assistant traffic manager, California 
Packing Corp., Sep., p. 17. 


Packing and Packaging... 
Report, Charles L. Saperstein, Oct., 


Packing-Case System, Nov., p. 19. 
Packing Developments, Apr., p. 36. 


Poor Packing Held Responsible for Ex- 
port Damage, Jun., p. 49. 


An Interim 
p. 16. 


Putting it in ‘Moth Balls,’ L. G. Davis, 
Jul., p. 30. 

Shipping Shell, Jan., p. 35. 

‘‘Short Course’’— Society of Industrial 


Packaging & Materials Handling Engi- 


neers Holds Fifth Annual Exposition, 
Nov., p. 26. 

Video Venture, Charles L. Saperstein, 
Jun., p. 20. 

Way Out West... They Talk Distribu- 
tion, Oct., p. 20. 


SERVICE & MAINTENANCE 
Getting at the Maintenance Problem, 


H. O. Mathews, manager of transporta- 
tion, Standard Brands, Inc., Nov., p. 28 
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SYSTEMS & EQUIPMENT 


Coast-to-Coast Accounting, Dec. p. 28. 


It’s in the Cards, M. J. Fletcher, secre- 
tary and operating executive, Lee Ter- 
minal & Warehouse Co., May, p. 34. 


TRAFFIC (Law) 


Procedural Aspects, H. T. Griswold, traf- 
fic manager, Lamborn & Co., Inc., Apr., 
p. 32. 

Settling Claims by Jury Trial, H. T. Gris- 
wold, Sep., p. 20. 


What’s in a Name?, W. J. Hastings, as- 
sistant general traffic manager, Sterling 
Drug, Inc., Jul., p. 20. 


What Makes an Interstate Shipment?, 
H. T. Griswold, Jul., p. 22. 


TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT 


ASTT Quiz, Apr., p. 34. 


Auditing of Traffic Functions, The, G. 
Lloyd Wilson, Apr., p. 12 


Case for Outside Auditing, The, Harold 
C. Smith, Freight Traffic Consultants, 
Aug., p. 27. 


Coordinating Traffic and Purchasing, 
a. Witherspoon, assistant general 
traffic manager, U. S. Rubber Co., Apr., 
Pp. 22. 

Essential Ingredients of Traffic Manage- 
ment Coordination, The, Henry G. Elwell, 
Mar., p. 24. 


Human Side of Traffic Management, The, 
James W. Harley, director of traffic, U. S 
Rubber Co., Mar., p. 13. 


NITlL. Meets in Chicago, Jan., p. 15. 


NITL Meets in San Francisco, The, God- 
frey Lehman, Dec., p. 19. 


Outside vs. Inside Auditing, Milton Gold- 
— traffic manager, Serutan Co., Jun., 
p 


Pipeline to the Pipeline, George Stephen, 

traffic superintendent, purchasing and 

ggg department, Arabian American Oil 
, Sep., p. 22. 


yoni Traffic to the Test, G. Lloyd Wil- 
son, Dec., p. 27. 


Selling Sales on Traffic, Milton Goldstein, 
Jan., p. 16. 


Should Traffic Men Have Professional 
Status?, John H. Frederick, Sep., p. 15. 


Speeding the Shipment, Richard C. Col- 
ton, general traffic manager, RCA Victor 
Division, Radio Corp. of America, Nov., 
p. 20 

Traffic Department Reports ... to Top 
Management, The, G. Lloyd Wilson, pro- 
fessor of transportation & public utilities, 
Univ. of Pennsylvania, and E. H. Brei- 
sacher, registrar, American Society of 
Traffic and Transportation, Aug., p. 18. 


Traffic Management: A Modern Business 
Phenemenon, Oct., p. 23 


Traffic nn and Packing-Packaging, 
The, Mar., 8. 


Traffic vont in the Small-to-Medium- 
Sized Company, The, May, p. 14. 


What Do Traffic Managers Buy?, Sep., 
p. 10. 


What’s Doing in Traffic?, Jun., p. 14. 


TRANSPORTATION (General) 


is the Truman Transportation Plan the 
Answer?, Apr., p. 11. 


Our National ee a a Policy, Rich- 
ard C. Colton, Jul., p. 15. 
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Postscripts to the Truman Plans, John H. 
Frederick, Jul., p 

User Interest, The, Earl B. Smith, vice- 
president, director of traffic, General 
Mills, Inc., Jan., p. 13. 


What Do the Truman Plans Mean?, John 
H. Frederick, May, p. 30 


What’s Wrong with 
Jan., p. 30. 


Transportation ?, 


TRANSPORTATION (Air) 


Aircargo ... Profit or Loss?, John H. 
Frederick, Mar., p. 28. 


Backhaul Problem, The, John H. Fred- 
erick, Jun., p. 24. 


Bulk Aircargo, John H. Frederick, Jan., 
p. 28. 


International All-Cargo Service, John H. 
Frederick, Nov., p. 


Making Air Cargo More Flexible, John H. 
Frederick, Oct., p. 30. 

Recent Airline Developments, Mar., p. 30. 
Security ... in the Air, John H. Fred- 
erick, Apr., p. 28. 

Tractor-Trailer of the Air, Apr., p. 30. 
What Happened to the Helicopter?, May, 
p. 24. 


TRANSPORTATION (Highway) 


America’s Motor Carriers Talk It Over, 
Nov., p. 22 

Can the Shipper Rule the Route?, James 
W. Lee, Bendix Aviation Corp., Kansas 
City Div., Dec., p. 24. 

Carriers in Conflict, Frank E. Asher, De- 
partment of Public Utilities and Trans- 
portation, New York Univ., Nov., p. 15. 
Changes on Way in Moving Van, Sep., 
p. 27. 


Freight Forwarders: Both Sides of the 
Issue, Sep., p. 24. 


Frozen-Orange-Juice-Maiden, Apr., p. 38. 
Household Goods Front Active, Jun., 
p. 38 
How Alert is Your Truck Driver?, Jul., 
p. 41. 
LCNC Re-elects Humphreys, Mar., p. 37. 


Moving Industry at Chicago, The, Ran- 
dall R. Howard, Aug., p. 24. 


Regular Common Carriers?, E. E. Mc- 
Lane, traffic department, U. S. Rubber 
Co., Aug. p. 15. 

Trucker Looks at the Hoover Report, A, 
Mar., p. 26. 

Trucker’s Dilemma, The, Frank E. Asher, 
Aug., p. 20 

Truckers Hit Back, The, Walter Mullady, 
president, Decatur Carriage Co. (as told 
to Randall R. Howard), Oct., p. 27. 
Trucks Take a Turn for the Different, 
Nov., p. 34. 

Uncle Sam: Customer or Competitor?, 
Duane R. Culbertson, Culbertson Ware- 
house & Deposit Co., Oct., p. 15. 

What is a Truckload?, May, p. 16. 
What’s Wrong with Transportation?, 
Alexander Markowitz, New York and 
New Brunswick Auto Express Co., Apr., 
p. 24. 

When is a Motor Carrier Operation Pri- 
vate or for Hire?, G. Lloyd Wilson, Jan., 
p. 22. 


TRANSPORTATION (Rail) 


Are Railroad Rates Coming Down?, H. T. 
Griswold, May, p. 13. 


Atlantic States Board Meets, Mar., p. 48. 


Container System Urged for Rails, Aug., 
p. 36. 


‘‘Damage-Free”’ Box Car, A, Jul., p. 27, 


Heavier Carloadings, G. Lloyd Wilson, 
Part |, Jun., p. 22, Part Il, Jul., p. 34. 


Know Your Rates, Thomas J. O’Loughlin, 
Merrimac Traffic Service Bureau, Oct. 
p. 22 

MoPac Moves the Message to the Men, 
Oct., p. 28 

Nailable Steel... A New Answer to Old 
Problems?, Apr., p. 49. 

Pacific Fruit to Add 2,100 Reefers, Nov., 
p. 33 


Pooling 
Sep., p. 26. 


Railroads Have Labor Pains, The, John } 


H. Frederick, Dec., p. 34 

Special LCL Merchandise Service?, Henry 
G. Elwell, May, p 

T.M.’s Look at LCL, The, Apr., p. 20. 
Unicel: Freight Car of the Future, Dec., 
p. 21. 


TRANSPORTATION (Water) 


Distribution via Argentina, Jan., p. 40. 


Package Freight Comes Back to the 
Lakes, Anthony L. Fischer, president, 
Atlas Storage, Nov., p. 24. 


WAREHOUSING 


usin Part | 
oorhe Se eed. H. , Gris- 
wold, Dec., p. 22. 
CWA Moves Toward Uniformity, Aug., 
p. 31. 
59th Annual Meeting 
p. 14. 
Fine Art Handled with a Fine Hand, 
Jul., p. 24. 
Guide to Liquor Warehousing, A, Sep., 
p. 16. 


AWA, Mar., 


How Bekins Builds ’Em, Sep., p. 36. 
Inventory Control, Milton Goldstein, Apr., 


p. 14 
Mayflower Association Convenes, Mar., 


Merchandise Division Sessions . . . AWA, 
Mar., p. 16. 

Modernizing Merchandise Warehousing, 
Apr., p. 19 

Moving 3,000,000 Pounds of Furniture and 
Equipment, Robert F. Odell, Jan., p. 19. 
NARW Sessions . .. AWA, Mar., p. 19. 
NFWA Convention Elects Lentz, Mar., 
p. 21. 

N. Y. State Warehousemen Convene, 
Nov., p. 31. 

Storing Good-Will, Jan., p. 24. 

Support Zone Bill, Warehousemen Asked, 
Nov. p. 37. 

Top Management Looks at > geeatied Data, 
D. Oliphant Hayes, Jan., p. 


Warehousing Selling einai Hold 
Annual Meetings, Mar., p. ‘ 


Warehousemen: Make Sure of the Tax 
Angle!, Roy Kammerman, American In- 
stitute of Accountants, Aug., p. 17. 


Warehousing ‘In the Middle,’ Ethelyn 
Weller, Sep., p. 31. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


Floor Without a Ceiling, Walter F. Her- 


old, president, Bridgeport Manufacturers 


Assn., Aug., PD. 
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| ITSTHE YALE one 
| VORKSAVER © = A LE 


RIDE IT OR WALK IT 
-—— MAIL THIS COUPON NOW — — 


Lifts and carries maximum loads in narrow aisles, The Yale and Towne Manufacturing Co. 
Department No. 21 


boxcars, highway trucks! a rugged welded steel frame keep this Roosevelt Boulevard & Haldeman Avenue 
truck on the job for years with a mini- Philadelphia 15, Pa. 

Small enough to go where bigger mum of “down time.” It’s remarkably 

trucks can’t—so maneuverable it can safe and easy to operate, too. Controls 

turn in its own length—yet strong for hoisting, positive action safety 

enough to carry loads of 2,000 to 6,000 brakes, and two-speed drive in either 

lbs! That’s YALE’S WORKSAVER— direction are all built into the steer- 

STUBBY,.”’ ing handle. 

It Speeds up your materials han- Our representative will be glad to Name 
dling on hard-to-get-at jobs, gives you show you how all of these advantages Company 
more storage room because it needs add up to real savings of production Street_ 
less aisle space. time and money for you. Just send us 

A powerful electric drive unit and —_—the coupon today. 


THE YALE & TOWNE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 15, PA. 


| am interested in cutting my materials han- 
dling costs. 
-Please have your local representative 
call on me. 
_Please send me FREE detailed literature. 





Lev-R-Matic Controls for 
Easiest, Speediest Operation 


The secret of Mobilift’s ease of opera- 
tion and maneuverability is the éxclusive 
Lev-R-Matic Controls—PUSH or PULL 
a single lever to goxforward or back...a 
multiple disc clutch smoothly transmits 
positive power instantly. 

The roller chain lift and hydraulic tilt 
mechanism are activated by functionally 
placed 2-way levers. 


No Gears to Shift! 


Service-Tested Advantages, PLUS New 


Mechanical 


and Design Features Will 


Slash Your Materials Handling Costs 


The new models “E” and “ER” have all the proven Mobilift 
features including roller chain lift that allows unob- 
structed view between uprights, plus mechanical improve- 
ments, new compactness and service accessibility never 
before possible in any lift truck. Save time and money 


with Mobilift! 


STAND-UP MODEL ‘‘E’’ 


2,000 Ibs. capacity on 15” load 
center. Shown with 63” mast (lift 
ht. 68”; mast ht. extended, 94”; 
free lift, 37”). Length, less forks, 
64”; width, overall, 33”; turn- 
ing radius, outside, 57”. 


GROUPED 2-WAY 
LEVERS PERFORM 
ALL JOBS 


THT 


LIFT & 
LOWER 


FORWARD 
& BACK 


Write Today. Get all the specifications and 
cost-slashing MOBILIFT advantages in the 


new “‘E’’ series Lev-R-Matic Bulletin. 








SIT-DOWN MODEL “‘ER” 


2,000 Ibs. capacity on 15” load center. Shown with 
83” mast (lift ht. 108”; mast ht. extended, 134’; 
free lift, 57”). Length, less forks, 65”; width, over 
all, 33%”; turning radius, outside, 63”. 


gouty MOBILIFT CORPORATION | 


835 S. E. MAIN ST. - 


e 790 Patterson Ave., E. RUTHERFORD, N. J. © 2724 Taylor St., DALLAS 
2730 San Pablo Ave., BERKELEY e 1113 Spring St. N. W., ATLANTA e 1567 E. 25th St., LOS ANGELES 


2317 W. 18th, CHICAGO 


PORTLAND 14, OREGON 





The remarkable 


| CAKER 


newly designed 


100% FUNCTIONA 
FORK TRUCK 


is now available for 


A year ago we introduced the new BAKER Type FT Fork Truck in 
3000 and 4000 pound capacities. Because of its highly advanced, 
completely functional design, this truck more than lived up to 
our claim that it would do more work per dollar invested than any 
other truck in its class. 


The unprecedented acceptance of this truck and the insistent 
demand from our customers for other types and sizes, have resulted 
in our expansion of the line to include capacities up to 6000 pounds 
in both stand-up and sit-down-drive. 


These new models incorporate all the features of the original 
100% “Functional” FT Truck: 


Dynamic-braking, 5-speed, drum-type NoPlug controller. 


Baker-built motors, developing the highest horsepower 
for any motors their size and weight. 


Exclusive Baker worm-drive transmission. 
Soft-touch, direct action brakes with dead-man control. 
Baker patented wide-angle steering axle. 


Rugged all-welded steel plate truck frame with integral 
bumper counterweight. 


—to mention only a few. 


Completely descriptive bulletins available. Ask for: 

Bulletin 1324 for the FT (sit-down drive) 3000 to 4000 pounds, 
Bulletin 1325 for the FT (sit-down drive) 6000 pounds. 
Bulletin 1326 for the FC (stand-up drive) 3000 to 6000 pounds, 


ret : 
¥ ae 


BAKER INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION of The Baker Raulang Company 
1216 WEST 80th STREET, CLEVELAND 2, OHIO * In Canada: Railway & Power Engineering Corporation, Ltd. 


INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS 


Please Say You Saw Our Advertisement in DA's Annual Directory DA Directory Number, 1951—1! 
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|| TO SERVE YOU 
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Our Member Warehouses provide a complete warehousing and distribution service. The requirements of 
shippers and manufacturers generally are to some extent similar but many, if not most, manufacturers have in- 
dividual problems peculiar to their own specific operation which may necessitate some departure from so- 
called standard practice. Our Member Warehouses appreciate the importance of this and are in a position 
to provide the necessary flexibility to accomplish it. 

























It is our sincere desire to be of service to you with your present and future warehousing problems. Prompt de- 
liveries and efficient distribution are more important than ever and we feel that our interests and those of our 
accounts are very closely related in this respect. 


We earnestly solicit your consideration of these warehouses on the basis of intelligent and efficient service 
at reasonable cost. Any D.S. Inc. office or Member Warehouse will consider it a privilege to be of service to 
you, and any information you may desire will be gladly furnished. 


ATLANTA — Security Warehouse Company NEW YORK METROPOLITAN AREA — 
8OSTON — Wiggin Terminals, Inc. Lehigh Warehouse Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
BUFFALO — Knowlton Warehouse Company Lehigh Warehouse & Transportation Co. 
CHICAGO — Anchor Storage Company Elizabeth, N. J. — Newark, N. J. 


CINCINNATI — Central Merchandise Storage Corporation 
CLEVELAND — Railway Warehouses, Inc. 

DALLAS — Zanes-Ewalt Warehouse 

DENVER — Weicker Transfer & Storage Co. 


Lackawanna Warehouse Co., Inc., Jersey City, N. J. 
OKLAHOMA CITY —O. K. Transfer & Storage Co. 
OMAHA — Gordon Storage Warehouses, Inc. 


DES MOINES — Blue Line Storage Co. PHILADELPHIA — Terminal Warehouse Co. 
DETROIT — Jefferson Terminal Warehouse PITTSBURGH — Kirby Transfer & Storage Co. 
FT. WORTH — Binyon-O'Keefe Storage Co. PORTLAND — Oregon Transfer Company 
HARTFORD — George E. Dewey & Company PROVIDENCE — Lang Storage & Transfer, Inc. 
HOUSTON — Wald Transfer & Storage Co. PUEBLO — Weicker Transfer & Storage Co. 
et ain — Indianapolis Warehouse & Storage Co. ST. LOUIS —§, N. Long Warehouse 
: ti | _— Central Storage Company ST. PAUL-MINNEAPOLIS —_. Central Warehouse Company 


LOS ANGELES — Star Truck & Warehouse Co. 
LOUISVILLE — Louisville Public Warehouse Co. 
MEMPHIS — United Warehouse & Terminal Corp. 


SALT LAKE CITY — Cornwall Warehouse Company 
SAN FRANCISCO — San Francisco Warehouse Company 


MILWAUKEE — Atlas Storage SEATTLE — Taylor-Edwards Warehouse & Transfer Co., Inc. 
MINNEAPOLIS-ST. PAUL — Central Warehouse Company SPOKANE — Tqylor-Edwards Warehouse & Transfer Co., Inc. 
NEW ORLEANS — Douglas Public Service Corp. SYRACUSE — King Storage Warehouse, Inc. 

Gulf Shipside Storage Corp. TACOMA — Taylor-Edwards Warehouse & Transfer Co., Inc. 


a — al ” 
BpisTe 
K >. 


~ 


DISTRIBUTION SERVICE * INCORPORATED 


2 BROADWAY 251 E. GRAND AVENUE 605 THIRD STREET 
NEW YORK 4, N. Y. CHICAGO Il, ILL. SAN FRANCISCO 7, CAL. 
Bowling Green 9-0986 SUperior 7-7180 Sutter 1-3461 
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Please Say You Saw Our Advertisement in DA's Annual Directory 
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and 
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